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Ir is no easy matter, whatever people may think of it, to describe 
the heroine, of a simple story. To authors who deal largely in silken 
tresses and melting eyes, soul-fraught intelligence of expression, and 
a gentle mixture of roses and lilies by way of complexion, cherries for 
lips, and pearls for teeth, it may be a work of equal facility and felicity ; 
but to plain-speaking, or rather plain-writing persons, who endeavour 
to describe with something like accuracy, scenes and circumstances as 
they occur, and put down t upon paper the impressions which they them - 
selves receive from the works of nature and art, it is far different. These 
poor creatures seldom or ever fall in with the ethereal beings whose 
‘every action is grace,” whose features “ eclipse the chiselled beauties” 
of Praxiteles or Phidias; whose “ ivory foreheads, scarce ever ruffled 
with a frown of anger, rival the driven snow, over whose dazzling pile, 
the raven locks twine and cluster like silken meshes to ensnare the 
hearts of venturous swains,” ‘ the qualities of whose minds emulate the 
beauties of their persons,” ‘* whose cerulean eyes, upturned to Heaven, 
are overflowed with pearly tears, bright heralds of the feelings of the 
heart,” who ‘‘ deem their lovers perfect,” whose ‘‘ lips are devoid of 
guile,” who never do “‘ aught” but good; who minister to the sick and 
aged poor, like ‘‘ angels of light,” and are dressed (according to the 
descriptions which are given of them) much after the hypothetical 
and apocryphal illustrations of the milliners and mantua-makers’ ma- 
gazines ; and are therefore thrown back on resources only to be found 
in the usual routine of worldly life. 

It is to be hoped that the reader by this time has become more deeply 
interested in the personal appearance and mental qualities of Jane 
Bruff, than either the father or son, whom we left discussing what they 
consider other more important points connected with her, appeared 
to be; because when a blind bargain, like that which had been struck 
between the worthy baronet and her father, the nature and charac- 
ter, conditions and effects of such a negotiation, must necessarily be, 
more or less, affected by the beauties and merits of the object to be so 
strangely provided for. 
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There are, in the world, ladies, some of whom we have ourselves 
known, who would fare much better by being so disposed of ‘without a 
previous view ; and who stand a better chance of being loved, as they 
say, ‘“‘unsight, unseen,” than after a personal exhibition ; and others 
there are who, if eventually destined for display, are so cried up and 
so bepraised by their admiring friends and relations, that when the veil 
is actually withdrawn, and the object appears in propria persond, the 
eflect produced, very much resembles that of the sudden disclosure 
of Mokanna’s features ; 


“ He raised the veil—the maid turn’d slowly round, 
Look’d at him—shriek’d—and sank upon the ground.” 


Now Jane Bruff was one of those girls who need not fear the pier- 
cing eyes of the most searching scrutineer. She certainly was not 
beautiful ; but she was ten times more delightful than if she had been 
ten times as handsome. In the work which we have just quoted, there 
is a description which might well be applied to her, which runs thus : 


“ There's a beauty, for ever unchangingly bright, 
Like the long sunny lapse of a summer's daylight ; 
Shining on, shining on, by no shadow made tender, 
Till Love falls asleep in its sameness of splendour. 
This was not the beauty—oh! nothing like this, 
That to young Nourmahal gave such magic of bliss ; 
But that loveliness, ever in motion, which plays 
Like the light upon Autumn’s soft shadowy days ; 
Now here, and now there, giving warmth as it flies, 
From the lips to the cheek, from the cheek to the eyes ; 
Now, melting in mist, and now breaking in gleams, 
Like the glimpses a saint has of Heav’n in his dreams. 
Then pensive it seem ‘d, as if that very grace, 
That charm of all others was born with her face ; 
And when angry—for ev’n in the tranquillest climes 
Light breezes will ruffle the flowers, sometimes— 
The short passing anger, but seem’d to awaken 
New beauty, like flow’rs that are sweetest when shaken. 
If tenderness touch’d her, the dark of her eye 
At once took a darker, a heavenlier dye, 
From the depth of whose shadow, like holy revealings, 
From innermost shrines, came the hght of her feelings. 
Then her mirth—oh ! "twas sportive as ever took wing, 
From the heart with a burst, like the wild bird in Spring ; 
Iilumed by a wit that would fascinate sages, 
Yet playful as Peris just loosed from their cages. 
While her laugh, full of life, without any control, 
But the sweet one of gracefulness, rang from her soul ; 
And where it most sparkled, no glance could discover— 
In lip, cheek, or eyes, for she brighten’d all over. 
Like any fair lake that the breeze is upon, 
When it breaks into dimples, and laughs in the sun.” 


That this is beautifully poetical, who shall deny ?—that it is not calcu- 
lated to raise the expectations of the reader far above their probable 
fulfilment in the mind and person of Jane Bruff, who shall assert ? but 
that it is descriptive, in an eminent degree, of the character and quali- 
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ties of that most amicable, accomplished, and delightful girl—I, for 
one, will maintain. 

Perhaps in wit, she might not presume to emulate the “ Light of the 
Harem ;” but there was a well-tempered, well-regulated playfulness in 
her conversation, which could not fail to charm and delight, provided 
always she was away from the paternal roof. The colonel was a 
powerful officer, but neither amiable nor gentle; his daughter, if she 
possessed his affections, certainly received none of his attentions. She 
feared him with a fear which chilled the natural feelings of her heart ; 
and when, as we have before said, he considered it necessary to give a 
few parties, in hopes mainly of getting her off his hands by a marriage 
after his own taste, she was destined to a sort of martyrdom duing 
the whole season, from the querulous, or rather abrupt manner in 
which, even in the presence of those whom he wished to admire her, 
he corrected, lectured, and even scolded her, while doing the honours 
of his house really and truly in the best and most graceful possible 
manner. 

Upon points of much’ graver importance Jane was all that could be 
wished—the harshness of the parent had never alienated the fondness 
of the child, and although suffering silently from a severity which she 
was justly conscious she did not deserve, she would have died rather 
than hear any human being traduce the fair fame of her father. She was 
pious without pretension, and charitable without ostentation ; perfectly 
well versed in all that is now considered absolutely essential to the edu- 
cation of a young lady, she was fully competent as a scholar, a linguist, 
an artist, a musician, and even if it came to that, as a ‘* philosopher,” 
to take her place amongst any girls of her age or position in society. 
And all this without one grain of affectation or conceit; bearing all the 
praises that were lavished upon her every where (except at home) with 
a mildness and meekness, which the colonel set down as shyness and 
awkwardness—he himsclf being the controlling influence, colloquially 
called a ‘* wet blanket,” by which her spirits were subdued, and her 
mental powers almost paralyzed. 

How much of the paternal acerbity—as people fond of fine words 
would call it— was attributable to the influence of the dear half- 
coverness, half-actress, half-housemaid, Mrs. Smylar, it would, perhaps, 
be difficult to ascertain; but it was curious enough that the dispo- 
sition of Colonel Bruff towards Jane, and that of Sir George Grindle 
towards Frank, were singularly sympathetic, with the one exception, 
that the baronet had two sons to choose a favourite from, and the co- 
lonel had but one daughter. 

Nothing upon earth can be more natural, than the supposition that 
Jane finding home so exceedingly uncomfortable, when there was a 
home to receive her, was infinitely happier with friends and relations, 
where the playfulness of her disposition, and buoyancy of her character 
might have their scope— 





“without any control, 


But the sweet one of gracefulness.” 
of which we have before treated. And certainly in all the circle of her 
father’s acquaintance, relations, and connexions, there was no resting- 


—_ she loved so much as the happy, hospitable house of the Amer- 
shams, : 
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Oh! such people—such nice, comfortable, happy people—yet even 
they had discovered one source of unhappiness—they had found an ne 
to their gold, a dark spot upon their bright sun—they had no family ; 
circumstance, which however distressing: to themselves, was fraught oa 
the most beneficial results to their friends and acquaintance, who were 
thereby exempted from the kill-joy infliction of little pets, magnified into 
great wonders, by their meritorious parents, and foisted into what else 
would be agreeable society, to talk nonsense suitable enough to their own 
ages and intellects, but to no other; and who having dirtied their 
mouths and chins with sweetmeats and trash, which they never should 
swallow, scream themselves into hysterics when the said nouths and 
chins are wiped ; and who having utterly marred the comfort of some 
hour or so, during which they have been let loose, are borne off to 
their nursery, internally and ‘heartily anathematizing in their small 
way, the hideous Glumdalca, who has been summoned to relieve the 
party, by carrying them away. 

Well do 1 remember seeing the greatest genius of our day, suddenly 
stopped after dinner, in one of his most splendid descriptions of an in- 
teresting—magniticently interesting scene, by the petulant cry of a 
little urchin for some orange-chips in the dessert. 

His father, who, of course, was master of the house, sharply corrected 
the child for interrupting ; and consequently made him cry louder than 
he had cried before. 

‘* Poor bairn,” said the Immortal, smilingly, ‘ it is not Ais fault.” 

I never see a dose of dear little damp-nosed darlings administered 
after dinner, without thinking of this. 

There is, however, something wanting to matrimonial happiness—in 
its perfect degree—where the connecting link with another generation is 
absent; and therefore Mr. and Mrs. Amersham were not perfectly 
happy. But barring this slight qualification, they were, perhaps, as en- 
viable a pair as ever existed. He was the best-tempered, kindest- 
hearted man that ever lived, she the kindest-hearted, best-tempered 
woman. Their house was always gay, always agreeable—the people 
who visited them were universally pleasant, inasmuch, as if they had 
no qualitication that way, they had no admission; and there was 
always something going a ager OR ing sop reunions— 
snus vveries—W&c. &c. Every body who has known such people, and 
such a house, will appreciate their delights and attractions, and will 
therefore easily understand why Jane Bruff felt no repugnance, not only 
in preferring it to such a home as her own, with Mrs, Smylar for vice- 
gerent, but to any of the houses within her reach as belonging to her 

other friends and connexions. 

To describe the villa— place it could not be called — of this 
agreeable couple would be quite superfluous—they who know the 
world can as perfectly appraise the country-house of an agreeable small 
family, of some four or five thousand a year, as Mr. George Robins 

can value a real property, in doing which he appears to be so ‘eminently 
successful. 

Chintz, cotton, comfort, snug rooms full of furniture; books, 
harps, pianofortes, bagateile-tables, backgammon-boards, chess- 
boards, guitars, kaleidoscopes, sofas, squabs, cushions, ottomans, 
corners, recesses, little oriel windows, flowers, Eau de Cologne bot- 
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tles, scattered books (not books taken from the library, but books 
from the circulating-library), albums, drawings, H. B.'s sketches (no 
matter what visiter suffers), little absurd work-boxes, which nobody 
uses, portfeuilles, pincushions, fire-boxes, snutf-boxes, bonbonniéres, 
miniatures of distant relations, in cases, lying on the tables, varieties 
of inkstands, peerages, directories, low chairs, long chairs, footstools, 
folding screens, a bright blazing fire, a snow-white poodle on the 
shaggy hearthrug, and a long-eared “ Charley” in the lady’s lap. That 
sounds snug, and is something like the way in which they ‘ carried 
on the war,” orrather enjoyed domestic peace, at Mr. Amersham’s. 

It was here, then, that Jane Bruff enjoyed the happiness which, as a 
motherless girl, was all in all to her; and although the difference 
of age between Jane and her cousin, the kind mistress of this agreeable 
home, was such as rather to make them feel like sisters than any other 
relation to- each other, still, from their relative positions in society, 
all her kindnesses came as it were maternally to the gentle sensitive 
heart of dear Jane. 

It is not to be supposed that a being so fair, so gentle, so lively, 
so good as Miss Bruff, had made so much progress in life and in 
society without having been addressed in terms of admiration, or as- 
sailed in those of flattery. Had she been homely and coarse, dowdy 
and vulgar, short of an eye, or shorter in one leg than the other, the 
effect of the gallant colonel’s fortune (or rather the report of it), would 
have been quite sufficient to give her a pair of those cerulean orbs of 
which mention has been previously made, or convert her hitchisism of 
gait into a step sylph-like enough to make Taglioni jealous. Think, 
then, with the grace, the sweetness, the gentleness, the innocent play- 
fulness, and the graver talents and sterling virtues of Jane, what must 
be the effect upon the herd of aspirants to fortune when they saw her, 
what she really was. 

There was a man—one out of the flock that followed her—to whom 
she had more attended than to the rest—a clever man, and a plausible 
man; and, moreover, not ill received by the Amershams. He had 
a high white forehead, and crisp black hair, and a goodish nose, and 
sly gray eyes, with arched black brows over them, and he had teeth 
which he thought he might upon every suitable, or even unsuitable oc- 
casion show, and he could talk, and he could laugh, and he could sing! 

This made him agreeable to Mrs. Amersham. 

Then he was a sportsman of much pretension—had flushed two wood- 
cocks together and killed them both—never missed his double shot in 
ordinary matters. As for fishing, show him a trout that had been bask- 
ing and rubbing his white waistcoat on the gravel, and correspondently 
waggling his tail in a river for the last seven years, he would have 
him out, nolens volens, in half a minute’s time. Then for hunting, 
‘“ Who like He?” Fences, ditches, double ditches, stone walls, five- 
barred gates, and all the rest of it, were mere trifles; together with 
other accomplishments in coursing, badger-baiting, ferreting, &c., and 
all this, made him extremely agreeable to Mr. Amersham. 

But, asks the reader, what made him agreeable to the gentle Jenny 
Bruff? 

Why, the reader shall know. Miles Blackmore, Esq.—such were 
his name and description—had, besides the certain knacks and trick- 
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eries already described, a power far superior to powers ordinarily pos- 
sessed by the inveterate out-and-out sportsman—that of accommodating 
himself marvellously well to the society in which he mixed; of adapt- 
ing himself to its manners and customs, and of gaining wherever he 
went the reputation of being ‘‘ a very delightful person.’ 

It is unquestionably true that Jane Bruff exhibited no decided incli- 
nation to record her dissent from this general dictum. She listened to 
his conversation with interest, and to ‘his songs with pleasure ; for, un- 
congenial as might be the pursuits of the field, and their incidencal 
and inevitable cruelties to a mind so full of tenderness as hers, it 
would be disingenuous to deny, that she felt less pity for a woodcock 
killed by Miles Blackmore at a long shot, than she would for any 
meaner bird slaughtered by some bungling hand; and as to her sym- 
pathy for the sufferings of a ‘* poor innocent fish” struggling with all 
its power for emancipation from the hook, which was tearing its mouth 
to pieces—truth bids me confess that it was overcome by the pleasure 
she felt in hearing Amersham describe the skill and dexterity with 
which Miles landed his trout after more than an hour's “ play. 

‘¢ Jane,” said Mrs. Amersham to the young lady, one day, after the 
party had started for the field, ‘I have made a discovery—a_ very 
Important discovery too, and thi it of something concerning yourself, but 
which with all your discernment you have not yet found out.’ 

‘What, in the name of wonder, may that be 2” said Miss Broff. 

‘You will some fine morning be made aware of it, dearest,” an- 
swered Mrs. Amersham, ‘‘ and perhaps will be at first very much sur- 
prised at it; but then, Jane, it will be too late.” 

“Tam still in the dark,” said the young lady. 

‘Well then,” said Mrs. Amersham, «] will enlighten you in seven 
words—you are in love with Miles Blackmore.” 

‘Emma, my dear Emma!” said Jane colouring crimson, “ what are 
you talking about ?” 

‘Oh, nothing,” said Mrs. Amersham, “ nothing in the world, but 
that which seems exceedingly natural, and in my eyes, at least, not 
particularly blameable.”’ 

‘*« But do tell me,” said Jane, “‘ what have I done—how have I be- 
haved—what have I said, to induce your belief of that which really has 
no foundation ?”’ 

*“ You have done nothing,” said Mrs, Amersham, ‘‘ you have said 
nothing to induce that belief; on the contrary, as far as Mr. Black- 
more is concerned, you say less to him than to any body else ;—as for 
your behaviour, you seem under more restraint when you do talk to 
him than you feel when you talk to any body else—you always avoid 
him when there seems a probability of your being left alone with him, 
even for a moment—nay, sometimes | ‘could almost be angry with you 
for the way in which you cut him short, when he addresses himself par- 
ticularly to you, and abruptly turn the conversation to some subject 
whic ‘h must ineviti ibly become general.” 

‘There now,” said Jane, ‘ that is the case; and is there any thing 
mn that like being in love with him ?” 

A very great deal indeed, my dear,” said Mrs. Amersham. “ Why 
should you not listen to what Mr. Blackmore has to say, with the 
ease and unreserve with which you listen to George Grey, or Francis 
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Belmore, or any other of the men who are here? Why shrink from 
a stroll in the grounds with Blackmore, and not hesitate to take the 
arm of Charles Harvey for a ramble? Why invariably walk out ofa 
room by one door the moment he walks in at another—and yet imme- 
diately afterwards volunteer to exhibit your skill at billiards in a contest 
with Colonel Strickland ?” 

«« Why, because,” said Jane, ** because—I—” 

““ Because,” said Mrs. Amersham, ‘‘ you feel differently towards him 
—if he did not interest you more than any of the others I have men- 
tioned, why treat him ditferently—why exhibit towards him a diffidence 
and coldness, which never affect you upon other occasions? I ask you 
why, and I will tell you why—it is for fear that he should discover the 
impression he has made upon yam and the influence he possesses over 
you.” 

“On the contrary,’ " said Jane, ‘1 studiously avoid him.” 

““T have told you so,” said Mrs. Amersham ; “ you want, my dear 
girl, to personify indiffetence, but you overact your part.” 

‘* No,” said Jane, ‘ I certainly think Mr. Blackmore an exceedingly 
agreeable person—he is remarkably good-humoured.” 

— ‘* And good-looking, Jane ¢” said Mrs. Amersham, 

‘‘For personal appearance in a man I care nothing,” said Jane, 
that you know—so there you may spare me. [I like to listen to his 
singing.” 

— ‘* And to his conversation, Jane ?’’ said Mrs. Amersham. 

“Yes,” replied Jane, ‘‘ and to his conversation—he has seen a great 
deal of the world and society, and tells what he knows of them well 
and agreeably; and I see no harm in being informed and instructed.” 

«‘ None—none in the least,” said Mrs. Amersham ; ; ‘nor do J see any 
harm in any part of the business—under your circumstances, with an 
ample fortune, in point of fact, at your own command—for | presume 
without some great imprudence on your part, as might regard the choice 
of a husband, of which I certainly do not suspect you, and which in the 
case of which we are speaking would most assuredly not be displayed, 
papa would not hesitate to give his consent.’ 

“« My dear Mrs. Amersham,” said Jane, ‘‘ what my father would do, 
or how he would act towards me under any circumstances, involving so 
serious a step as my marriage, | cannot form the smallest conjecture. 
That he wishes me out of his way I really believe ; and therefore J should 
not be surprised at his acceding to any tolerably-reasonable proposition 
which might produce the desired effect. However, rely upon it, I am not 
likely to try the experiment, most especially in (as you say) ‘ the case 
we are now speaking of.’ Mr. Miles Blackmore is as I have already 
said, an exceedingly agreeable person, and I—” 

‘‘There, my dear, there,” said Mrs. Amersham, “do not exert 
yourself so heroically in the denial—go your own way; only if you 
really do not feel something more than ‘commonplace- friendship for him 
jet him be aware of the nature of your preference ; for at present my 
belief is, that he is very much in love with you, and flatters himself that 
his affection i is not entirely unrequited.”’ 

‘If men choose to be vain and conceited, how can I help that ?” 
said Jane. 
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‘If women choose to be coquettish and tormenting, how can he help 
that ?”’ answered Mrs. Amersham. 

‘‘T am neither tormenting nor coquettish,” replied Jane; ‘‘ and if 
there is a difference in my manner towards him from my manner to 
other people, it is assumed, because I wish to discourage his particular 
attentions.’ 

‘« Poor dear girl!" said Mrs. Amersham, “ you are very much to be 
pitied : first of all you deny that you are in love with a gentleman who 
is in love with you—then you deny that he is in love with you, and 
then wind up the history by confessing that you know he is in love 
with you, and therefore exhibit to him the most unequivocal signs of 
diffidence and alarm, in order to repress his attentions; and yet, Jane, 
with all this, you listen to him with mute attention when he talks, and 
look at him whenever you think his eyes are turned another way, with 
an expression of interest which never shows itself towards any other of 
the coated animals of our party.” 

‘Surely, my dear Emma,” said Jane, “‘ one may listen to agreeable 
conversation, or sweet singing, without being in love. You might as 
well say I was in love with an artist I admire, and whose talents I wor- 
ship, or charge me with the loss of my heart to a statesman whose 
speeches | read with enthusiastic delight.” 

‘ All this is excellent reasoning, Jane,” said Emma; “ but there zs 
a certain something—an outward token of what is fancied, a hidden 
feeling, which no eloquence can gainsay, no argument overcome. wes 
remember, dear, that the unconsciousness of that deciding ‘ look,’ 
the strongest possible proof of its value and importance. My dear child, 
I know more of the world than you do, and J know—” 

‘Oh, dear Emma,” said the charming Jane, ‘‘ you are indeed an 
oracle—a venerable matron—some six or seven years my senior; but 
rely upon it you are wrong—wrong—wrong. I have never yet seen 
the man who could interest me so far as to make me think what my 
father would say, if I mentioned a preference—to that kind, strange, 
cruel, atfectionate, and violent father, all my feelings are deferred, and 
depend upon it, my dear friend, so long as he does not force me to 
marry somebody I cannot love, I will not trouble him by presenting 
to him any body whom I fancy I can.” 

Strange to be sure it was—but strange things will happen—that this 
dialogue should have taken place on the very day, the identical day, 
upon which the gallant and exceedingly disagreeable colonel, had 
written the following letter to his very delightful Jane—or, as he called 
her, Jenny—which by the way is printed and published in the diction- 
aries as an ‘ abbreviation” of the former monosyllabic appellation :— 


Harley-street, 
Friday. 
“« Dear Jenny, 

‘Whenever I make a promise I like to keep it—sometimes we 
cannot do exactly what we lixe—I promised that you should stay with 
our good friends till the autumn—that must not be, inasmuch as I 
want you in town. 

‘| shall send the carriage off this evening so as to bring you up to- 
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morrow. Give my kind regards to the Amershams, and tell them that 
if they will come, too, I shall be glad to see them.—I do not wait for 
your answer before I send for you, because the only answer I expect is 
your personal appearance. 


‘¢ Your affectionate, 
‘“‘ALex. BRUFF.” 


‘‘ Now what can this mean ?” said Jane to herself, when she had 
read this brief ‘‘ order” for change of quarters. ‘‘ Is it possible that 
what I have more than once seriously apprehended, is really going to 
take place, and that my father has been deluded or betrayed into the 
rashness and!cruelty of exalting his servant into the character of 
mother-in-law to his daughter? It must be something deciding and 
important that can have induced such a peremptory command. 

** Dear Emma,” exclaimed the agitated girl, as Mrs. Amersham en- 
tered the room, ‘‘ read that, and tell me what you think it means.” 

Mrs. Amersham did as she was asked to do, and having concluded 
the perusal of the despatch, declared her incapability of comprehend- 
ing its object, and contented herself by proclaiming the utter impossi- 
bility of obedience to its commands. 

“Oh! yes, yes,” said Jane, ‘‘ I must go—” 

“Go!” said Mrs. Amersham. ‘ What, when the gayest ball of our 
county and season is fixed for Monday—when I have your father’s 
written promise that we are to have you here till September ? No, no, I 
shall settle that, my dear love—I will write to him and tell him—” 

‘** No, no,” said Jane, ‘‘ it is my duty to go, and go I must. Be- 
sides, the carriage will be down this evening to carry me off in the 
morning.” 

‘* But it can be driven back without you,” said Mrs. Amersham. 

‘““No!” said Jane, ‘‘ that must not be. Besides, even if I could 
make up my mind to consent to your kind proceeding, I should be 
wretched ;: first, in the fear of my father’s anger,—and you, who have 
sometimes seen him angry, can pretty well judge how it must affect me,— 
then, in the thought that I was opposing his will, which ought to be law 
to his daughter; and, moreover, ,in the suspense in which I should 
exist as to the true and real cause and object of my sudden recal from 
the only place in the world where I am‘ truly happy.” 

Strange to say, the same thought flashed into Mrs. Amersham’s mind, 
as had just before startled and alarmed Jane. She thought it savoured 
of a marriage between the gallant and disagreeable officer, and the sly, 
mischievous, and influential woman, whose ulterior object nobody, 
aware of the state of the case, could doubt; and whose artfulness and 
insidiousness seemed exceedingly well calculated for its attainment. 

Little did the ladies anticipate the real motives of the colonel—little 
did Jane think that within an hour of her fervent hope, that let what 
might happen, as to her father’s refusal of his consent to a lover 
favoured by her, he would never force her to accept a lover whose 
affections she could not reciprocate—a mandate so ominous and so 
awful as this brief letter would arrive. 

‘‘ Jane,” said the matron, after a few moments’ consideration, “ it 
strikes me that whether that odious woman, Smylar, is connected with 
this summons or not, there must be a lover in the question—and I am 
not sorry for it.” 
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‘‘ Not sorry to lose me?” said Jane; “‘not sorry to have me tor- 
mented ?” 

“« No, not a bit sorry, Jane,”’ said Emma; ‘ you oughi to be tor- 

mented a little, because, to return to the old subject, you delight in 
tormenting others; and, moreover, you dear conceited little thing, it 
will drive you into a determination about Miles Blackmore.” 

‘¢ Miles Blackmore!” said Jane. ‘* What Miles Blackmore again? In- 
deed, indeed I shall be angry—yes, you need not look so much sur- 
prised, Emma, I shall be really, truly, and seriously angry if you ever 
make another ‘allusion to the subject.” 

“Ha! ha!” said Mrs. Amersham, ‘ then is it indeed more serious 
than I thought it. Angry are you? Come, come, Jane, I own I am 
interested in his fate—perhaps he has made me a confidante—don’t 
break his heart—don’t go before our ball.” 

‘* Emma,” said Jane, looking infinitely more serious than she usually 
did, “ do consider the reflection you cast upon my conduct, and even 
my character, by not only implying, but by charging me with deliberate 
coquetry and missishness in my conduct towards this man. Surely, 
surely, unless the world is much more wicked than I have yet learned 
to think it, a young woman admiring genius when she finds it, and ap- 
preciating talent where it exists, may so far gratify an innocent, and not 
even questionable taste, by enjoying the conversation of the man whose 
intellectual qualities she respects and esteems. I do deny, Emma, so- 
lemenly deny, the existence of any feeling of regard towards Mr. Black- 
more, which might not exist between us were he my brother. I plead 
guilty—positively guilty to liking him exceedingly, and being very 
happy in his society, and even admiring him, if you will; but as to love, 
if love be what the poets tell us of it, and about which, my dear friend, 
you must of course know a great deal more than I do, I, with equal 
sincerity, truth, and firmness, ‘plead not guilty.” 

a ell,” said Mrs. Amersham, ‘‘ [ shall press you to no further con- 
fession; but I must, if you please, refer the history of your departure to 
my excellent husband, who, I think, will agree with me, that an embargo 
must be laid upon you. 

‘‘ That is out of the question,” said Jane. ‘‘ Profiting by your good 
advice, and by that which probably is more effective, your good example, 
I have learned obedience, and go I must; but if you love me, do what 
my father asks you to do, go up to town with me; then I shall have 
your society, your advice, your sympathy.” 

“That, dear child,” said Mrs. Amersham, ‘is wholly out of the 
question ; our house is already half full, and we expect the Durntons 
and the Slaters, and half the county to come to us to-morrow, for the 
ball.” 

‘*Then must I wend my weary way alone,” said Jane. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Amersham, “as you are resolved, I cannot deny 
that you are right—whatever freak or fancy your father may have 
taken into his head, it is, as you so properly say, your duty to obey; 
therefore ‘I must be silent; but when my dear George comes to know 
it, 1 am certain he will be furious : and as for poor Miles Blackmore—” 

‘‘ Emma,” interrupted Jane, colouring deeply, whether with con- 
sciousness, anger, or any other feeling or passion, it is not for me to 
determine—“ pray, pray do not.’ 

The appeal so genuine, so earnest, and coming from a pair of lips, 
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to which the most eloquent heroine-describers would be puzzled to do 
justice, accompanied by a playful gesture of intimidation, silenced her 
companion, more especially as ‘‘ dear George” and Mr. Miles Black- 
more at that precise moment made their appearance. 

The moment the beaux were informed of the gallant colonel’s man- 
date with the “ nil rescribas ; attamen ipsa veni” clause in the despatch, 
they both, as must naturally be expected, burst into the loudest denun- 
ciation of the paternal tyranny. Mr. Amersham vowed that he would 
himself go up to town with Jane, and force her imperious parent to 
permit her to return—a proposition which seemed by no means agree- 
able to his lady-wife, and infinitely less palatable to Mr. Miles Black- 
more. 

No, no,” said Jane, ‘‘ rely upon it I am the best judge of what I 
ought todo. My father is, as you know, cross, petulant, and angry, 
and snubs me, and scolds me; thinks me a foolish girl, and calls me so ; 
charges me with being ill-tempered, and with all sorts of enormities ; 
but I am bound by the most sacred ties to filial obedience—don’t think 
I am preaching—I speak exactly what I feel—so go I must, dearest 
friends, and go I will!” 

‘« And when to return, Miss Bruff?” said Mr. Miles Blackmore, in a 
tone of greater earnestness than he was accustomed to assume. 

‘*Oh,” said Jane, her heart full of anxiety and wretchedness as to 
the real object of her summons, ‘‘I suppose in a day or two. Most 
probably I shall be back for the ball, because papa can’t want me to 
stay long in town.” 

And then again her thoughts reverted to the hateful, dreaded de- 
gradation which she fancied her father must be involved in as she 
seriously dreaded his surrender to the fascinations of the well-painted, 
black ringleted siren of his household. 

A girl like Jane Bruff, in a country-house, is like a bright star in 
the firmament. A well-educated accomplished creature of her age, sufhi- 
ciently of the world to understand its usages, and so thoroughly well-bred 
as to be perfectly unaffected—showing by every word and action a dis 
sition the most amiable, a general desire to please without the slightest 
effort or strain after popularity—kind and goodnatured to all, without 
difference or distinction—wholly divested of the absurd squeamishness 
which under-bred misses think fine—ready at all times, and on all 
Occasions, to join, frankly and freely, in whatever is going on, con- 
scious of the purity of her own heart and mind, and equally confident 
in the genuine feelings of friendship and affection of those with whom 
she is associated—becomes essential and indispensable to the happiness 
and pleasure of such a circle. 

Where is there upon the face of the earth to be found a being so 
charming, so winning, so influential, as a young Englishwoman of 
this class and character ? 

The moment it was known that the carriage had actually arrived, 
and that Jane Bruff was positively to leave the Amershams in the 
morning, a gloom fell over the evening circle—her gayest song sounded 
like a dirge—her sweetest smile, subdued by the thought of the 
morrow, was watched with painful interest by those who had scarcely 
approached her, till they were on the eve of losing her. Nor, amongst 
those who gazed upon her sweet countenance (perhaps for the last 
time), was Miles Blackmore the least affected. 
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To hearts that keenly feel, the most trifling incidents are sometimes 
the most deeply affecting; and when the gentle, genuine Jane, care- 
fully covered up the harp 


«She used to touch,” 


there was something in the doing it, that involved a leave-taking 
which brought tears into more eyes than those of one of the party. 

If Jane Bruff had not been by a thousand degrees as charm- 
ing as she was, her very position in the world could not have 
failed to make her an object of deep and thrilling interest. It was 
once well said to me, by a most accomplished nobleman, whose per- 
sonal and mental qualities could not fail to command the regard and 
esteem of men, and the admiration and affection of women, that, placed 
as he was in an enviable position in life, with high rank and large 
fortune, he felt diffident of himself, and doubtful whether the favour- 
able reception he every where met with, from the belles of the season, 
arose from their appreciation of his personal qualifications, or the Earl- 
dom and his fortune which he possessed. 

Certain it is, that Jane Bruff’s father, and Jane Bruff’s fortune, damped 
the ardour of several admirers, who, long before the period of which we 
are now treating, would, as the dowagers say, ‘* have come forward.” 
But Love is careless of gold; and he that had nothing himself to offer, 
did not venture to aspire to the wealth of the heiress, assured of a re- 
jection from the gallant dragon (not dragoon) who watched the golden 
apples he had gathered during his profitable campaigns with the most 
assiduous care and vigilance. 

How much happiness in this world is marred by some slight obstacle, 
which after all might, perhaps, by a little explanation, have been easily 
overcome; but as Love is not mercenary, so is it timid; and the 
feeling which induced the noble earl just mentioned to doubt whether 
he was loved for himself alone, had sealed the lips of many a man 
who, poor himself, feared that our gentle Jane would think him an in- 
terested wooer. 

Of this class Mr. Miles Blackmore certainly was not one. As we 
have already heard, he was a gentleman and a man of fortune—he 
certainly neither had a title nor the remotest expectation of one—and 
as rank was a great point with Sandy Bruff, he might have met with a 
repulse. Stop, why not try? If he loved Jane, we know she liked 
him. Why not, while yet her foot was on the threshold, prefer his suit ? 
Why not avow himself ? 

Jane was sufficiently aware of the ‘‘temper of his mind” to expect, 
and even to dread the event—his manner was dtstrait. He was 
evidently agitated—excited.—He begged her to sing once again the song 
he loved so much. She unhesitatingly complied—it was her nature to 
oblige. The words were of parting—of a desponding lover. Still she 
repeated it firmly and steadily, although Mrs. Amersham’s look was 
fixed upon her countenance. 

When it was ended the party, except Miles Blackmore, were loud in 
their applauses. He rose from his chair and walked to the windows 
which opened into the conservatory. He did not return for some time, 
and when he did, he looked pale and disturbed—the very reverse of the 
picture of healthful gaiety, which till this evening his countenance had 
exhibited. 
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A slight repast brought the evening’s recreations to a close. Nobody 
tasted any of the accustomed supper which, till to-night, had served to 
collect the guests about the sociable round table, and gave, as it were, 
the tone to playful conversation, and that agreeable sort of foolery 
which wisdom frowns at, as being ‘‘ very frivolous,” and vulgarity con- 
demns as being ‘‘ exceedingly low.” 

When Mrs. Amersham and Jane retired, a host of enquiries assailed 
the ears of the latter, as to when she was to go,—that is to say, if she mus¢ 
go; and then came a discussion, somewhat energetic, as to the positive 
humanity cf letting the paternal horses rest at least till after luncheon 
—if she got to town by dinner-time she would do quite well—the 
colonel could not expect her earlier; and then what was the use of going 
sooner? and soon. During all of which discussions and exclamations 
Miles Blackmore stood in a dark recess of the hall, watching the charming 
girl, who (why, after her ingenuous declaration of perfect indifference 
about him to Mrs. Amersham, we could not, if we did not know some- 
thing about what girls are made c!, guess) was excessively surprised to 
miss the said Miles Blackmore from the little circle of petitioners who 
were so earnest in praying her not to go away immediately after break- 
fast. 

Miles Blackmore waited till she had given her consent to stay ; 
and, after all the rest of the party had shaken hands with her, he came 
forth and took his leave, shaking hands with her too. He might have 
pressed the hand he took. If he did, the pressure certainly was not 
returned—but mark !—she is not to go till after luncheon. 


(To be continued.) 








STANZAS. 
TO 


Loox down within the glassy stream 
That bathes this sylvan shrine, 

And see the eyes whose glances beam 
So brightly back on thine : 

So—couldst thou read my heart—thou’dst see, 
Reflected all as fair, 

A faithful image, sweet! of thee, 
Mirror’'d—for ever—there ! 


The breeze that curls that summer-tide 
(Type of the rude world’s din), 
May, with its envious ripple, hide 
The Naiad form within: 
But sunshine brings the nymph again,— 
So, when my toil is o’er, 
On my heart’s glass thine image then 
Shines, Souieie, as before! 
>. 
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THE FAIRY’S WAND. 
A TALE OF WINDSOR PARK IN THE DAYS OF THE MERRY MONARCH. 
By Carrain Marryat, C.B. 


In the time of Charles II., Windsor Park stood just where it stands 
now, and the castle of Windsor was very often the abode of royalty, as 
it is now; but in those merry, but licentious times, there was much 
more fun and feasting going on than perhaps there is at present. Ro- 
chester was master of the revels, and the Countesses of ——- but I will 
say nothing about the ladies, although some of the highest of our aris- 
tocracy are descended from them. 

There were great preparations in the castle, for King Charles had 
invited down the Mayor of London, and a bevy of aldermen; not so 
much with a view of doing honour to the magistrates of the great and 
ancient city, as with the hope to extract some amusement from their 
peculiarities. 

The fact is, that the mayor and aldermen of London had certified to the 
Earl of Rochester, that they had some complaint to make and some fa- 
vour to request of his majesty. Rochester, ever willing to procure 
amusement for his royal master, at the same time was equally careful 
not to allow him to be annoyed, and therefore had contrived to 
ferret out that the complaint against the lords of the court, was 
for their too great familiarity with the citizens’ wives, and that the 
favour to be demanded was, a curtailment of the dress, ornaments, and 
expensive habits of the city ladies.—He considered this a very favour- 
able opportunity for procuring some mirth at the expense of the corpo- 
ration. 

With the consent of the king, he had intimated to the mayor and‘alder- 
men, that they would be received in the evening, and honoured with a 
seat at the royal banquet; and at the same time he had privately made 
known to the lady mayoress, what were the demands about to be made 
by her husband, desiring her to communicate the same, under a strict 
promise of secrecy, to the wives of all the aldermen; and also acquainting 
them that his majesty would be glad to receive the ladies on the same 
evening, provided that they could come without the knowledge of their 
husbands, which might be done by their setting off for Windsor some 
Short time after them. It was the intention of the king, that when the 
mayor and corporation should present the address, they should be met 
face to face by their wives, and thus issue be joined. 

But mortals were not the only parties who revelled in the beauties 
of the park of Windsor, 

On the evening that this comedy was about to be enacted, there re- 
clined under the celebrated oak, known as Herne’s Oak, in a small 
clear space between some ferns, two of those beings calletl fairies 
who had for time immemorial taken up their quarters in that delightful 
retreat. Whether they were man and wife is not established, but 
certainly they were male and female; and as they appeared to be on 
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the very best understanding, it is to be presumed that they were not 
married. 

‘¢ Elda, there will be a scene to-night at the castle,” said the male to 
the female sprite, as he tickled her nose with a blade of grass. 

“Yes, Maya; how foolish those mortals are!” 

‘*] have a mind to create even more mischief,” rejoined Maya; ‘‘ but 
if I did, you would want to see it.” 

‘< Well, and suppose I did, dearest ?” 

‘‘T do not like that you should be in company with those women, 
Elda; those duchesses and countesses.” 

‘‘ Bless me, Maya !—what are you afraid of ? my virtue ?” 

‘“< Oh no, dearest! I did not mean that—” 

“Then I’ll tell you what you did mean, you jealous-pated fool: 
you meant, that you did not like that I should be in the company of 
the Earl of Rochester and the King, You ought to have more respect 
for yourself, and more respect for me, than to be jealous of those mor- 
tals.” 

‘““ Nay, Elda!” 

‘¢ Yes, yes, and your reason for wanting to go alone, is to hang over 
that nasty Duchess of Portsmouth.” 

‘* Upon my honour !—” 

‘* Your honour, sir !—you have none—there, sir, you may go.” 

‘Oh, very well, madam ; just as you please.” 

Certainly there was something very mortal in this quarrel, and may 
remind the reader of similar scenes in domestic life, 

It ended by Maya walking sulkily away in the direction of the 
castle, and of Elda following him at a distance, determined to watch 
his motions. 

But if these two lovers had quarrelled, there were two other beings 
who were indulging in a moonlight-walk on the terrace, linked arm-in- 
arm so affectionately, so fondly, keeping exact pace for pace, and occa- 
sionally embracing each other, every one would have thought that 
nothing in the world could ever have disunited them. They were two 
young ladies of the court, aged about seventeen, just clear of their gover- 
ness and bread-and-butter, and newly-appointed maids of honour: they 
were both beautiful, and had contracted a friendship, as all girls do at 
that age, when love has with them no precise definition. They had 
sworn eternal affection after an acquaintance of eight-and-forty hours— 
the sun and the moon, and all the stars in the firmament—heaven above, 
the earth below, and every thing below that again, had all been sum- 
moned to register their vows; and at the time that they were then 
walking they would have considered it positive heresy to hint at the 
idea of a disagreement even in thought; but as I have before observed, 
they were only seventeen years old. 

Maya, who had bent his steps towards the castle, perceived these two 
young damsels parading up and down, and although he had not the full 
power of Oberon, yet he was still a highly-endowed fairy. Among other 
powers vested in him, he had a wand, which when it touched any fairy 
would change that fairy into mortal size and shape, and if it touched 
any mortal would produce the contrary effect, giving them for the time 
the size and appearance of fairies, imps, tritons, naiads, or some of 
those intermediate creatures, which most accorded with their mortal 
propensities and dispositions. 
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This very wand made him much feared by the other fairies, as they 
were often punished by him in this way, and it was only Oberon, the king, 
who had the power of reversing the charm : and it is said, that this very 
wand was one cause why his fair Elda, generally speaking, behaved so 
well, as he often threatened to turn her into a Dutch milkmaid ; ; which, 
as she was of a very beautiful figure, would have been a very severe 
punishment. 

It was with this wand—worn like a harlequin’s at his side—that the 
fairy Maya was walking up the terrace; he had changed himself to a 
handsome young forester, dressed in a suit of green, with bugle by his 
side, a cap with black feathers hanging down to his right shoulder ; 
wearing the appearance of a very handsome young man of about twenty, 
and just the description of person to create a difference between two 
young ladies, who had half an hour before sworn everlasting friendship. 

As he passed he made a very profound obeisance. 

‘“* Who is he, dearest?” said Miss Araminta. 

‘“Who is he, dearest?” said Miss Euthanasia, both nudging oue 
another at the same moment. 

‘‘ He bowed to me,”’ said Araminta. 

‘‘ No, sweetest, it was to me he bowed,” rejoined Euthanasia. 

‘‘ Well, I declare!” cried Araminta. What was to follow is not 
known, for the young forester had retraced his steps and now addressed 
the young ladies. 

‘* Fair maids of honour, as I presume you are such,” said he, taking 
off his cap, and displaying such handsome curls that each young lady, 
for the first time, thought how much better it had been if she had walked 
out alone, ‘‘ may I inquire the cause of such revelry to-night in the royal 
castle ?” 

“The King entertains—” said Araminta. 

«The mayor and aldermen,” cried Euthanasia, taking the remainder 
of the sentence out of her friend's mouth. 

‘““ Indeed !” replied the fairy, who then entered into conversation with 
the young ladies, dividing his attentions as equally as he could. 

Now it so happened that Elda, who had followed Maya at a distance, 
could no longer restrain her jealousy when she perceived him walking 
and talking so earnestly, and, as she considered, really making love to 
these fair mortals. She took the shape of a big bumble bee, and 
flying to him settled on his back, stinging him so severely that he 
uttered an exclamation of pain; and the young ladies were tenderly 
inquiring where he was hurt, when he felt convinced that it was Elda 
who had thus punished him. Fairies have consciences as well as mor- 

tals. Maya felt that he was, or what was quite as bad, that he ap- 
peared to be, guilty. He had already repented of his quarrel with Elda; 
and, after receiving the condolence of the two young ladies, who vied 
in their attentions to him, he very suddenly took leave, resolving i in his 
own mind that he would seek out Elda and make friends with her, infi- 
nitely preferring her to two young bread-and-butter maids of honour. 
Thus did the fairy prove his good sense, and abandon all idea of 
making mischief at the castle. 

Now it so happened that the sting received from the jealous Elda 
was so very severe, that in his jump forward Maya had allowed his wand 
to drop out of his belt, and when he departed he did not perceive his 
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Joss. There it lay on the terrace, between the two young maids of 
honour, who already had discovered that their eternal friendship was 
on the wane. They both remained silent and watching the rece | 
figure of the handsome young forester for at least a minute and a half. 
At last this unheard-of duration of silence between two young ladies 
who had sworn eternal friendship was broken. It proved to be like the 
calm which precedes the tornado. 

“Well, I am sure!” cried Euthanasia. 

‘* T shouldn’t wonder,” replied Araminta. 

‘«¢ Courtly manners, indeed !”” continued Euthanasia. 

‘* Yes, you may say that; no wonder he wouldn’t stay,” responded 
Araminta, tossing her head. 

‘‘No; when you drove him away, miss,” 

‘““ Me, miss ¢” 

‘Yes, you miss.” 

‘< No, miss.” 

‘¢ Yes, miss.” 

I regret to report the scene which followed. After trying hard to 
drown each other’s voices, the two young maids of honour, who had 
sworn eternal friendship, commenced pushing, then spitting, then slap- 
ping, then beating. Then they pulled each other’s hair—then—yes, 
then Araminta perceived the wand lying on the terrace, and she seized 
it with the intention of chastising Euthanasia; and Euthanasia perceiving 
her intention, seized hold of the other end of the wand. A struggle 
took place, which ended in the wand breaking in half. Then they se- 
parated, Araminta throwing her half at her dearest friend, her dearest 
friend returning the compliment; after which, they both ran home to 
the castle, vowing that nothing should ever induce them even to speak 
one single word to each other as long as they lived. We must leave 
them to go to their rooms, wash their pretty faces, and repair the da- 
mage done to their dresses, while we inform the reader of what is 
going on in the reception-room of the castle. 

The mayor and corporation had duly arrived, and had been ushered 
into a private room until his majesty should be ready to receive them. 
The Earl of Rochester had detained them there purposely to give time 
for the arrival of the ladies of the corporation, who were by his direc- 
tions received at a private door. The King, amused with the scheme, 
allowed Rochester to make his arrangements. When all was ready, 
the mayor and aldermen, who had been very comfortably regaled with 
sherry and biscuits, so that the time did not appear too tedious, were 
requested to enter the presence-chamber, where the king received them 
in due form. The mayor, approaching the throne, knelt down and 
laid at his Majesty’s feet the petition, which he was requested by the 
king to read. 

The preamble set forth that the young nobility of the day were not 
content with the pleasures of the court, but were in the custom of 
entering the city on the other side of Temple-bar, creating disturb- 
ances, and visiting the wives of his majesty’s dutiful citizens, giving 
much cause for scandal, ‘‘and requesting that in future his majesty 
would be pleased to give directions that the nobility should not enter 
the city without the permission of the corporation, as such would prove 
most advantageous to the morals of the community.” 

March.—vot. LVitt. NO. CCXXXI. Y 
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‘“Hah!”’ observed his Majesty, ‘how is this,.my Lord of Ro- 
chester? Do our young gallants create disturbances with our good 
citizens? This must be looked to.” 

‘« May it please your Majesty,” replied the Earl of Rochester, ‘ as- 
sertion is not proof. Here are now twenty-five of the wealthiest 
citizens of London present, and on their knees before you—they have 
twenty-five wives—is there any one who will accuse his wife, or his 
neighbour's wife, of listening to the nonsense of these young nobles? 
Either they must listen to them, or, if they do not listen to them, there 
is no harm done,” 

‘* Very true,” replied the King. ‘Say, Mr. Mayor, where are your 
proofs of what you have now asserted 2?” 

“May it please your Majesty, women are women,” replied the 
mayor. 

‘| believe we may admit that, your Majesty,” rejoined Rochester, 
with a smile. 

“Yes. In that point I agree with Mr. Mayor—go on. What 
further does this petition contain ?”’ 

‘A request that your Majesty will pass some law by which our city 
dames may be prevented from vying in expense with those of the court 
—to forbid stufis of gold, or Genoa velvet, to be worn by them—and 
all ornaments of too high price—which are not suitable to our condition 
as simple artisans, and very ruinous to our pockets,” 

** May it please your Majesty, as any man can legislate for his own 
household, I think this last clause quite unnecessary. If the good 
citizens of London cannot afford to pay for such finery they must pre- 
vent their wives from purchasing it.” 

‘“* That is very true,” observed his Majesty; “you must prevent it 
yourselves.” 

‘* May it please your Majesty, we cannot,” exclaimed the whole de- 
putation, w with one voice. 

“ Well, this is a very serious affair,” replied the King, and it must be 
laid before a special privy-council. ‘Are you prepared to prove before 
the council, when you are called on, that your wives have been guilty 
of listening to these young eallants—have received them, and admitted 
their familiarities—say, Mr. Mayor, and gentlemen, are you prepared 
to prove this?” 

‘« All, all prepared and ready to swear to it,” replied the deputation. 

“Ww ell then, Mr. Mayor, you will have the goodness to retire for a 
short time while I consult with my council, which I shall immediately 
summon; and if the facts are as you say, and you prove them, your 
petition shall be attended to.” 

The mayor and alderman, delighted at this gracious reply, rose and 
humbly backed out of the presence-chamber. “As soon as they had re- 
tired, the lady mayoress and all the aldermen’s wives were ushered in, 
requested by his Majesty to be seated on chairs ranged round the 
throne, and thus was formed King Charles’s special council. Rochester 
read the petition in a merry way, and then his majesty requested the 
lady mayoress, as first in rank, to give her opinion. 

May it please your Majesty,” said the mayoress, ‘‘ it is very true 
that many of the young nobility do come within the city-walls and prove 
good customers to our husbands. As for disturbances, I never heard of 
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any, for our husbands are peaceable men; and as for their paying at- 
tention to the ladies, it is in my opinion only paying a compliment to 
our husbands, as well as to ourselves.” 

‘¢ Very well argued,” replied the King.—‘ Your opinion, madam, on 
this first point,” continued the King, addressing himself to one of the 
aldermen’s ladies. 

‘* Pray does your Majesty think it fair,” replied the lady, who was 
very pretty, ‘‘ that our husbands are to leave us all day long, to add 
to their heaps of money, which they care for more than they do for us, 
and that we are not to amuse ourselves in some way ? Besides, it can’t 
be wrong, for the King sets the example, and the King can do no 
wrong.” 

‘“¢ May it please your Majesty, that last argument settles the point,” 
observed Rochester; ‘¢and I believe I may say, that the whole council 
are of the same opinion.” 

The ladies bowed their heads in acquiescence. 

‘* And now as to the other request contained in this petition, that the 
ladies shall not in future dress in gold stuff, Genoa velvet, and rich 
ornaments. What say you, ladies ?” 

‘* May it please your Majesty,” observed an alderman’s wife, who 
had been married a week, ‘‘ aware of what was to come, we have 
already discussed the point between ourselves. It is admitted that our 
husbands leave us alone, and that we are justified in receiving the at- 
tentions of the young nobles who so honour us. Now if our husbands 
staid with us, and kept us company, we would dress to please them ; 
but as they do not, and we are indebted to others for society, why we 
must dress accordingly. Courtiers required the splendour of the court, 
and it is our duty to study to please them, and our husbands’ duty to 
accede to it, as a return for the compliments paid to us.” 

‘This is remarkably good logic, Sire,’’ observed Rochester. ‘I 
doubt whether you ever summoned a more wise council.” 

‘‘A more delightful one, never,’’ replied the King, bowing to the 
ladies. 

‘‘ Now we will, if you please, summon in the lord mayor and de- 
putation ; and if they are willing, as they say they are, to prove—” 

“Yes, if—’’ rejoined the lady mayoress; and all the other ladies 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, if —” 

In a few minutes the deputation made its appearance: the mayor 
and his colleagues entered the room with joyful anticipations, and fully 
prepared to prove all that their petition asserted; but what was their 
dismay when they all beheld their own wives, dressed in stuffs of 
gold, and Genoa velvet, arranged in a circle round the throne, their 
eyes flashing fire, and their fans moving with a rapidity that was ever 
the precursor of a storm. Each dame had singled out her husband, 
fixed her eyes upon him, and every lord and master had quailed at their 
lightning flashes, They tottered, rather than walked, up to the throne, 
and when they again went down upon their knees, each one involun- 
tarily turned round to the direction where his own wife was seated, as 
if to deprecate her wrath and implore her pardon. 

The King bit his lips to control his laughter; Rochester stuffed his 
handkerchief into his mouth. 

‘*Mr. Mayor and gentlemen,” said the King, after he had somewhat 
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recovered himself, ‘I have, as you perceive, summoned a special 

council to consult on this case; and it has been the decision of the 

council, that you should now produce these proofs, which you bet just 

now stated you were prepared and willing todo. Mr. Mayor, you may 
roceed, we are all attention.” 

‘« May it—please your—ladyship,” stammered the mayor. 

‘It does not please her ladyship,” replied the lady mayoress, fan- 
ning herself furiously. 

‘I meant—his Majesty—I would have said—I have no proofs my- 
self to bring forward—but my colleagues are, I believe, well pre- 
pared.” 

‘‘ Indeed, Mr. Mayor, is it possible that I mistook you? You have no 
proofs? Well then, who are the other gentlemen who are to bring fov- 
ward the proofs ?” 

The deputation answered not. 

‘* My Lord of Rochester, oblige me by putting the question separately 
to each of these gentlemen.” 

The question was put, but not one of the deputation had a proof to 
bring forward. 

‘* By the mass, but this is strange!” said the King. ‘ But an hour 
ago they all had proofs, and now they have not one. This is trifling 
with us, Mr. Mayor—an insult to the throne and council. Speak, sir, 
what means this ?” 

‘* May it please your Majesty—it means—that we beg pardon of 
your Majesty—and ‘of the special council.” 

‘* And your petition ? 

‘Is withdrawn, if it so please your Majesty,” said the mayor, looking 
round to the aldermen. 

“Yes, your Majesty, is withdrawn.’ 

** For myself, Mr. Mayor, I accept your excuses, and you have m 
pardon ; but as for the special council, I must leave you to settle wit 
it how you can.—Ladies, a banquet is prepared; when summoned, 
it will depend upon yourselves, whether you come alone or attended by 
the mayor and deputi ition. Come, my Lord of Rochester, we will not 
interfere in the arrangements, which will take place better when we are 
out of the way.” 

So saying, the King quitted the presence-chamber with the Earl of 
Rochester, leaving the ladies seate d, and their husbands still kneeling. 
We shall not dwell upon what took place after the departure of the 
King; one thing is certain, that the fair sex are very merciful, and as 
their husbands promised them that in future they should have their own 
way, dress as they pleased, receive whom they pleased, and spend what 
money they pleased, the ladies very kindly and magnanimously for- 
gave their spouses; and when they were summoned to the banquet, 
each lady entered the hall, hanging on the arm of her husband. 

This happy reconciliation was duly celebrated. Wine flowed, bum- 
per after bumper was drank, pledge succeeded to pledge, and it was 
long past midnight before the carouse was over. The moon shone 
bright, and heated with the wine, Rochester proposed to the ladies 
that they should take a walk on the terrace before they ordered their 
carriages to go home. It must be confessed that the ladies had not 
been so cautious as they ought to have been, and that their steps were 
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not very steady ; but could a lady refuse to drink wine witha King or 
an Earl of Rochester? No! and the consequence was, that they all 
were merry, and some of them more than merry. As for the hus- 
bands, they were reeling and tumbling in all directions, and the ter- 
race-wall, wide as it was, was not sufficiently wide for them. Rochester 
led the way, and all was fun and merry laughter. 

The party had not proceeded far, when a little altercation took place 
between the mayoress and the alderman’s wife who had given her 
opinion after her in the council; for it so happened that as they 
sauntered along, the mayoress had picked up one portion of the 
broken wand, and the alderman’s lady the other. The wand was 
of ebony, and highly polished—each would possess herself of the 
half in the hands of the other, and thus commenced the dispute ; and 
it ended, as all disputes between ladies will end, if they happen to have 
a stick in their hands when they quarrel, by their beating each other. 
The mayoress gave the alderman’s wife a slap with her part of the 
wand—it was immediately returned—when lo and behold 

It must be here explained, that although the wand when entire had 
the power of changing people as we have described, yet when broken, 
its power was divided between the two parts; the one end retaining its 
half power of changing only the upper portion of the figure, while the 
other could only change the lower half. 

The blows were exchanged, The mayoress, who was a tall woman, 

immediately sank down a foot and a half, the upper portion of her 
plump body was now resting upon the two diminutive legs of a 
two-feet-high fairy—which could only make a stride of six inches at a 
time. The alderman’s lady, on the contrary, retained her lower por- 
tion of her body ; but instead of her lovely face, and graceful neck, 
she carried a little round head and shoulders, such as is represented in 
the figure of Puck. They must all have been very tipsy, for the others 
thought that they had put on masquerade dresses—the sticks were seized, 
one by Rochester, the other by the King, and they struck right and 
Jeft—the lord mayor had the head and beard of a satyr—Rochester had 
the feet of a goat—the King appeared to have the bust of a beautiful 
woman, with a pair of splendid blue gossamer wings to his shoulders— 
one of the aldermen found himself with a naiad’s tail, and he fell flat on 
the terrace, with great violence; all of them, men and women, were 
transformed into some shape or another—and the more strange the me- 
tamorphosis, the louder they all laughed and shouted. Some indeed 
were very much alarmed ; particularly one little woman, who whispered 
to her neighbour, that she believed she was a little man. 

But the scene did not end here: the two parts of the wand found 
their way into other hands, who as they capered and jumped beat their 
companions. King Charles, struck by the lower part of the wand, 
found his transformation complete—he was now a lovely woman ;—Ro- 
chester was turned by a blow, into a perfect satyr—while the mayoress, 
struck by the same portion, sank down into a little fairy not two feet 
high. As the sticks were passed round there was no end to the trans- 
formations: the fat alderman who had fallen down with a fish’s tail, 
now became a perfect naiad, with long hair, and a comb in his hand, 
Such was the noise and confusion, that the two little maids of honour 
came out on the terrace to witness this strange revelling. Rochester 
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seized them and kissed them, as they screamed with fright at his shag 
beard—the wand was applied to them, and they too were transfor med 
The Duchess of Portsmouth opened her chamber-window, and perceiving 
the wild revelling resolved to indulge his Majesty with a good curtain- 
jecture; but he heard her not. 

«To the oak of Herne the hunter,” cried the King; “ away to the 
oak !”’ 

‘To the oak! to the oak!" shouted the whole bacchanalian crew ; 
and away they flew across the park, starting the quiescent deer with 
their shouts, their laughter, and their revelry. Rochester took the 
naiad under his arm, that she might not be left behind, and dancing, 
capering, tumbling, and getting up again, led by the merry King, who 
now was a beautiful fairy, they ‘arrived cheve out of breath. 

But before they had reache d the oak, their noise had disturbed the 
slumber of one happy pair who had nestled in each other’s arms among 
the fern. 

It was Maya and Elda—who had met, and had been reconciied, 
proving that with fairies, the quarrels of lovers are but the renewal of 
love; not the case, although supposed to be so, with us mortals. Maya 
had missed his wand, but he would not leave E Ida to return for it—he 
intended to have searched for it the next morning. 

_ What is all that noise, dearest :" cried Elda, waking up and rest- 
ing on her elbow, as she listened. 

‘* What can it be, but the mad King at his pranks as usual ?” replied 
Maya who had risen on his feet. ‘* But what is here? I see—I see how 
it is—they have found my wand and must have broken it; for it does 
not otherwise do things by halves.” 

As Maya said this, the King with his companions arrived under the 
oak-tree—Elda retired to a distance, while Maya soon regained the 
two parts of his wand from the hands of the intoxicated parties, who 
had possession of them. 

‘‘] shall have work to-night, and must repair this mischief,” said 
Maya. “ Elda, dearest, hasten and bring me poppy-juice to seal up 
the eyes of these mad people.” 

In a few minutes Elda had executed her commission; the whole 
company were now seated in a circle, singing songs, hugging one an- 
other, all merry but the two little maids of honour, who not having 
taken wine, were horrified at the transformation—they sat together and 
cried as if their little hearts would break. 

Maya pressed the poppy- juice on the eyes of each individual, and 
in a few seconds they were all in a profound sleep. He then examined 
the transformations, and completed those which were partial above or 
below—till then he could not repair his wand. When they were all 
transformed, he put the two parts of his wand together, breathed upon 
them, and the wand was reunited. He then went round the circle, 
touched each person, and the whole company resumed their original 
forms. 

‘So far have I done my part,”’ observed Maya. ‘ As for colds, ca- 
tarrhs, fevers, agues, they dese ‘rve all they may catch. Now, Elda, let 
us Once more retire to rest. 

The leaves of the old oak-tree were gilded with the rays of the morning 
sun, before King Charles and his companions awoke, and very much 
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astonished they were to find themselves in such a place and at such an 
hour—the ladies blushed and canvassed the affair among themselves— 
they recollected the transformations, they remembered their setting off for f 
the Hunter’s Oak—but still they were confused. The mayor and alder- 
men were puzzled—not so much at finding themselves asleep under 
the tree, but that their wives should be there also. The King and Ro- 
chester, were the only two who appeared inditlerent. 

‘*Come, ladies—come, my lord mayor and gentlemen of the corpo- 
ration, we have had a merry night of it, and have slept under the 
greenwood tree, now let us in to the toilet, and then to breakfast.” 

He offered his arm to the lady mayoress, the rest of the company 
followed—they hastened to the toilet—they ate their breakfasts, and 
then hastened back to the good city of London. 

** Well,” said the King, ‘as soon as the company had departed, i, 
“‘what think you of this, Rochester—were we visited by the fairies; 
last night, think you ?” | 

‘“‘ May it please your Majesty,” replied the earl, * my opinion is that 
either we were in the hands of the fairies, or else—”’ 

** Else what 2” 

“Or else, Sire, we were all most confoundedly drunk.” 
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SPECIMENS OF GERMAN LYRIC POETRY.—NO. IL.* 
BY J. Hl. MERIVALE, ESQ. 


In performance of my undertaking to furnish a series of translated 
specimens from the lyric poets of Germany, I wish to make a few more 
preliminary observations on the style and method adopted, without 
which I should be held to do little else besides adding, perhaps super- 
fluously, to the streams of German translation with which some very 
respectable portions of our periodical press have recently been irrigated 
almost to overflowing. So many, and of such various degrees of merit, | 
have been these contributory rivulets, that I cannot take upon me deci- | 
sively to pronounce whether in all the particular instances which I shall 
have to produce, the same originals may not have already, once, or 
more than once, been copied (and perhaps more successfully copied) by 
other artists. I can only undertake to say, that wherever I am aware of 
having had a precursor, I shall either withdraw my own attempt, as 
being conscious of its inferiority, or freely indicate the rivality, and 4 
point out in what respects 1 presume to consider my imitation as pre- 
ferable. In no case shall I be deterred from presenting my own per- 
formance, by the mere circumstance of having been preceded by others ; 
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because I hold it a tribute due to original genius, net to relax in our 
efforts while it appears possible for the copyist to produce a more per- 
fect resemblance. 

It is in following up this principle that I submit the two following 
pieces of Schiller—the first strictly lyric—the other of the ballad species. 
I was not aware, at the time of attempting either, that it had been the 
subject of previous translation ; and with regard to the first of them, I 
feel some knightly diffidence in entering the Jists with a lady—nay, 
more, a champion of such deserved renown as Mrs. Hemans—the very 
Clorinda of the field of poetry. But, superior as her version may be in 
other respects, she has not attempted that which I hold to be an indis- 
pensable requisite of translation—especially from a language so cognate 
with our own as the German—namely, to retain the peculiar metre of 
the original—or, in failure of that, to adopt another as nearly corre- 
spending to it as the genius of the language will permit. And here | 
must be allowed to observe, once for all, that the peculiarities of versifie 
cation and rhythm, however secondary they may be regarded by some, 
[hold to be among the primary observances in the catalogue ofa 
translator's duties—an opinion I have before pronounced w hen apolo- 
gizing for a new version of Dante, after the labours of Wright and Cary 
had rendered it, in the judgment of many, superfluous. Few, indeed, 
who have not practised (few even of those who have practised) the art 
of translation, seem to be aware how very much of the essence of poetry 
is combined in these most important requisites. The little poern I am 
about to present—which might perhaps, in itself, be cailed a mere poet- 
ical trifle—becomes with reference to this its chief characteristic, a gem 
of the first water. Its metre, uncommon to an English ear, is not so 
very unusual, though still peculiar, in German; and this must be re- 
collected by ‘those who may be otherwise disposed to censure it, when 
presented in English, for affectation, or (perhaps) harshness. But to 
me, there is something remarkably pensive, and, as it were, dreamy, 
in the construction ; ; which is therefore not on any account to be 
neglected in the attempt to give an English dress to the original com- 
position. 

One of the difficulties of which an English translator from the German 
is most conscious, and which he is therefore too easily prompted to evade 
by changing altogether the frame and structure of the stanza, arises 
from the inferiority of our language, as spoken, to that of our Teutonic 
cousins, in dissyllabic terminations. But this, it should be recollected, 
is an inferiority resulting from vernacular corruption ; and therefore, in 
translating from the German, I hold it to be not only permissible, but 
highly praiseworthy, to have recourse to our own old Saxon infinitives and 
participles, at the risk of whatever censure, rather than sacrifice what in 
any instance constitutes a peculiar grace or feature of the original, by the 
weak effort of accommodation to a corrupt popular idiom. "It is under 
this unpression that I have chosen to retain the good old English par- 
ticiples ‘* bounden” and “ founden” in the third stanza of the ensuing 
specimen. And now, having expounded my principles of translation, 
] proceed to the subjec t of the poem, in itself strikingly illustrative of 
the prevailing cast of German thought and expression. 

Every body who has read Wallenstein (and who has not done so, at 
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least in Coleridge’s splendid version of the two last of the three pieces 
into which the whole drama is divided ?) must remember the exquisite 
lyric effusions which are put into the mouth of that most graceful of 
heroines, Thekla; as well as her sudden disappearance after the report 
of her lover’s death, and the uncertainty in which we are left as to her 
after fortunes. 

A lady of Schiller’s acquaintance once complained to him of this 
uncertainty, in the guise of a fiction—saying that, in ruminating on the 
subject, she had seen the shade of Thekla pass before her eyes; but 
that it vanished on her attempting to question it. The poet undertook 
to answer for the spirit; and, for the sake of the peculiarity already 
noticed, I may be excused for presenting the original appended to my 
translation. 


THEKLA. 
THE VOICE OF A SPIRIT. 


“ Where I dwell ?—or whitherward I wended, 
When my flitting shadow swept thee by ?”— 
Had I not my task foreclosed and ended ?— 
Loved and lived ?—what was there, but to die? 


Seek the nightingale’s sequester'd bower ; 
Who with her soul-melting melody 

So bewitch’d thee in the vernal hour. 
When she ceased to love, she ceased to be. 


“ Him—the lost-one—whether I have founden ?” 
Trust me, I with him united go, 
Where those ne’er shall part, who once were bounden— 
There, where mourners’ tears no longer flow. 


There, too, even thou again mayst meet us, 
When thy love hath learn’d to equal ours ; 

Freed from sin, my sire is there to greet us, 
Where no cloud of blood-stain’d murder lowers. 


Now he knows, his sight no phantom cheated, 
When he upward gazed into the sphere. 

As each metes, shall there to him be meted. 
Who believes—to him is Heaven near. 


Faith is kept, in those bright mansions yonder, 
With all trusting souls who there resort. 

Be thou free to dream, and free to wander ! 

Meaning deep oft lurks in childish sport. 
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THEKLA. 


EINE GEISTERSTIMME, 


Wo ichsey, und wo mich hingewendet, 
Als mein fliicht'ger Schatten dir entechweht 1 ? 
Hab’ ich nicht beschlossen und geendet ? 
Hab’ ich nicht geliebet und gelebt ? 


Willst du nach den Nachtigallen fragen, 
Die mit seelenvoller Melodie 
Dich entziickten in des Lenzes Tagen ? 
Nur so Jang sie liebten, waren sie. 


Ob ich den Verlorenen gefunden ? 
Glaube mir, ich bin mit ihm vereint, 
Wo sich nicht mehr trennt, was sich verbunden, 
Dort, wo keine Thriine wird geweint. 


Dorten wirst auch du uns wieder finden, 
Wenn dein Lieben unserm Lieben gleicht ; 
Dort ist auch der Vater frei von Siinden, 
Den der blut’ge Mord nicht mehr erreicht. 


Und er fiihlt, dass ihn kein Wahn betrogen, 
Als er aufwarts zu den Sternen sah, 
Denn, wie Jeder wagt, wird ihm gewogen, 
Wer es glaubt, dem ist das Heil’ge nah. 


Wort gehalten wird in jenen Raiimen 
Jedem schénen, glaubigen Gefiihl. 
Wage du zu irren und zu traumen ; 
Hoher Sinn liegt oft in kind’ schem Spiel. 





To those who are familiar with Schiller’s immortal drama, the allu- 
sions In the three last stanzas, to the astrological distemperature, the 
gloomy forebodings, and midnight assassination of Wallenstein, will be 
sufficiently obvious.” 





* The germ of certain expressions, which, taken by themselves, appear somewhat 
enigmatical may be detected in the following lines of the concluding part of the 
drama : 


“ fur ein liebend Herz ist die gemeine 
Natur zu eng ; und tiefere Bedeutung 
Liegtin dem Mahrchen meiner kinder-jabre ° 
Als 3 in der Wahrheit, die das Leben lehrt.” 
Again, the entire sentiment of the poem is comprised in a single couplet of the 
drama, 


«An dem Sternenhimmel gebn sie jetzt, 
Die sonst im Leben freundlich mitgew andelt.” 
Wattenstein’s Tod. 























The next of my promised specimens must be, as I have already de- 
clared it to be my intention, of the romantic, or ballad class of poetry ; 
in which Germany has, for the greater part of a century—since the days 
of Burger—been extraordinarily prolific, and does not seem, even yet, 
to have exhausted her productive powers. As contrasted with works 
of the same species which have, during an equal space of time, issued 
from our own native brain—of which Scott and Southey may be re- 
garded as having furnished the most illustrious specimens—those of the 
Teutonic school are, I think, chiefly distinguishable by the charac- 
teristic which I have before ascribed to one of its lyric effusions, 
and which I cannot designate by a more appropriate term than that 
of dreaminess—mystifying the hearer’s senses, and making him feel 
doubtful whether he is himself awake or asleep, while listening to 
the strains of enchantment. And this is equally the case, whether, 
as in the instance about to be submitted, the recital be founded on 
some already existing local tradition, or be the pure coinage of the 
writer's imagination. 

And now, without further preface or apology, I beg to introduce my 
readers to 


RITTER TOGGENBURG—THE KNIGHT OF TOGGENBURG., 


«« Ritter, treue Schwesterliebe 
Widmet euch dies Herz. 
Fordert keine andre Liebe, 
Denn es macht mir Schmerz,” &c. 


“ Take, oh take true sister's love ! 

Ask me not for more : 

Other that thou bidd’st me prove, 
Think it grieves me sore. 

Peaceful let me part from thee; 

Peaceful learn to think of me : 

And, in pity, oh forbear 

Wishes that | must not share!” 


Mute with sorrow, from her sight 

He rush’d with desperate speed ; 
And buckled on his armour bright, 

And vaulted on his steed : 
Then sent he round to all his band 
Of followers in the Schweitzer land, 
And bade them arm, and with him bear 
The cross to the Hoiy Sepulchre. 


And nobly that valiant band behaved 
When the battle raged most high ; 

And proudly the good knight’s banner waved 
O’er the Paynim chivalry: 

And much the Paynim warriors fear’d 

When the name of Toggenburg they heard : 

Yet nothing could yield his pain relief, 

Nor ease his heart of its heavy grief. 
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He has born that load a tedious yeas, 
And sought for rest in vain ; 
Until he can no longer bear— 
So quits the battle- plain. 
He speeds his bark from Joppa’s strand, 
And steers him to his native land; 
In hope to breathe more freely there, 
Because her breath is in the air. 


Already at her castle-gate 
The pilgrim’s fingers knock ; 
And to his touch it open’d strait, 
With words like a thunder shock. 
“ Her whom thou seek’st a veil doth hide ; 
Not thine—but Heaven’s elected bride. 
But yester eve, in the cloister’s shade, 
‘The solemn vow to God she made.” 


Oh then he left, and left for ever, 
Llis father’s ancient hall ; 
His arms to behold again—no never! 
Nor his steed best loved of all. 
Down from Toggenburg, alone, 
He descends—a man unknown ; 
His limbs, for knightly harness, drest 
In a monkish, hair-cloth vest. 


He builds him a hut in the silent glade, 
On the spot where first he sees 
That convent rise amidst the shade 
Of the gloomy linden-trees— 
Tarrying there from morning light, 
Until the shades of coming night, 
—Silent longing in his face— 
Fix'd he sat in that lonely place. 


Thence towards the convent’s wall above 
For hours he bent his look, 

And towards the window of his love— 
Until the casement shook ; 

Until he saw his love appear, 

And then beheld that form so dear, 

— Mild as holy angels show— 

Bend downward o’er the vale below. 


Then joyfully he down him laid, 
And sank in sleep profound, 

Till another morn dispell’d the shade 
That night bad cast around. 

And thus he sat, till many a day, 

And many a night had pass’d away ; 

Still waiting, without plaint or pain, 

For the lattice-bar to clink again ; 


When the loved-one might again be seen, 
And her dear image throw 

Again its angel glance serene 

Over the vale below. 
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And thus he sat, till the morning ray 
Once dawn’d upon his lifeless clay. 

Yet that long gaze—now mute and chill— 
Was fix’d upon the casement still. 


What a picture for our next annual exhibition! The high convent- 
wall overhanging the precipice—with the casement, and the ‘ angel 
face,” casting a gleam of mild radiance over the gloomy depth below— 
there, in dim perspective, the linden grove, the cell, and its rapt in- 
habitant—his glazed eye fixed, in dying ecstasy, on the object of its 
enchantment. The difficulty of the painter, however, would be found 
to consist in the necessity of devoting so large a space of his canvass to 
the mere landscape, as to leave scarcely scope for exhibiting the human 
features of his subject in due proportion ; for though a Poussin and an 
Albano may have combined in giving effect to a classical representa- 
tion, we have no instance of a Guido uniting with a Salvator, least of all 
of such an union to be imagined upon terms of equality in*point of ex- 
pression. But it is otherwise, as to its capability of pictorial illustra- 
tion, with respect to the subject of the poem, which I mean next to sub- 
mit in the garb of translation which, so far as I know, it has never yet 
been invested with. Its author is Uhland—one of the most success- 
ful of living lyrical poets—founder (as I apprehend he is esteemed) of 
the peculiar school designated by the name of ‘the modern Swa- 
bian,” and who (as far as Iam able to form a judgment) has re- 
ceived rather unfair treatment from English critics, as well as from 
English versifiers. At least the few specimens which I have met 
with of the latter class of conspirators against his reputation, are 
among the worst of what are miscalled translations from the Ger- 
man; while the former class—that of the critics—seem to have com- 
bined in charging him with weaknesses, into which some of his com- 
patriots had previously fallen, but from which he has laboured, by 
no means unsuccessfully, to liberate the national genius. In saying 
thus much, it is not my design to attempt a task, for which my recent 
and slight acquaintance with the language so little qualifies me, as that 
of vindicating the object of censure. I shall merely observe that, after 
a perusal of no small portion of the volume containing his collected 
poems, I am myself more inclined to coincide in opinion as to its merits 
with one of his own countrymen, whose judgment few will be inclined to 
dispute who have enjoyed the benefit of his instructions, or even observed 
the effect which they have produced upon others who have been his dis- 
ciples—I mean Professor Bernays, who in the preface to his little volume, 
entitled, ‘‘ German Poetical Anthology,” writes thus concerning the 
poet, and the circumstances which called his genius into action : 

‘¢ The enthusiasm which roused the German nation, in 1813, to cast 
off the French yoke, seemed to supply for a time a noble theme to the 
poet, to speak from the heart and to the heart; and the war-songs 
and other national lays which were written at that period, afford ample 
evidence of the high powers, both of the German mind and the German 
language, for the loftiest strains of poetry. But, strong as was the ex- 
citement, and fervent the hope [which stimulated such spirits as 
Korner, and others, to combine the soldier and the poet at that me- 
morable era], the recoil was yet greater when the congress of Vienna 
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dashed down the hopes and expectations of the chivalrous men who had 
survived the struggle, and in their enthusiasm had dared to dream of the 
establishment of a German empire, united and free within, and powerful 
without. Poetry now became political and polemic, or at best assumed 
an elegiac turn, which often indicated broken spirits, and hearts de- 
spairing of faith and truth. The calmer minds, and stronger hearts 
took refuge in science and historical investigation, or strove to elevate 
their contemporaries by a revival of the national poetry, and recollections 
of the middle ages. Hence arose, in particular, what is now often called 
the modern Swabian school, with Uhland and G. Schwab at its head. 
But we perceive, even among those whose compositions at first betrayed 
the gloomiest despondency, a a glowing calmness, a development of 
streneth, which promise high re sults. The public calamities they have 
experienced, seem to have filled them with a seriousness which raises them 
above the sentimental dalliance of their predecessors. The present poets 
are no longer sighing shepherds, but armed men, fighting the battle of 
humanity. Their elances into outward nature, as well as into the soul of 
man, are often vast and profound ; and although some do not yet seem to 
have arrived at that state of perfect repose, which spring's from a steady 
faith in the things unseen, yet there is in many of them a heavenward 
tendency, and a growing conviction that Eternal Love has prepared a 
refuge for the agonized spirit beyond the limits of time and space ; and 
they are nobly pressing forw ard to reach this sacred haven.’ 


DER BLINDE KONIG—THE BLIND KING. 


«““ Was steht der Nord’schen Fechter Schaar 
Hoch auf des Meeres Bord ? 
Was will in seinem grauer Haar 
Der blinde Konig dort ? 


‘« Er ruft, in bitterm Harme 
Auf seinem Stab gelehnt, 
Dass iter’m Meeresarme 
Das Eland wiedertont.” 


Why throng the northmen’s warrior band 
To the sea-girt cliffs ’—and there 
What makes the Old Blind King to stand 
With hissilver-streaming hair ? 
On a staff his limbs supporting, 
He shouts with fearful ery ; 
Andacross the channel'd waters 
The cavern‘d isles reply. 


“ Give, robber, from her rocky cell, 

My child to me again:! 
Her song so sweet —her harp’s wild spell— 

Were the balm of my age’s pain. 

From the dance on the sea’s green margin, 

Thou hast her borne away ; 

And my head is bow’d in sorrow, 

With its locks all hoary gray.” 
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Then fiercely from the rocky mound 
Stepp’d forth that robber knight, : 
And swung his giant falchion round, 
And clash’d his buckler bright. 
“ Thou keep’st full many a warder— 
Why did they let it be ? 
Thou marshal'st many a champion— 
And none to fight for thee ?” 





But all the champions were astound ; 
Not one steps forth—not one : 


And the Blind King asks, as he turns him round, 
“ Then am | all alone ?” 
His youngest son has caught him i 


By the right hand so warm— 
« Oh suffer that I the battle try! 
There’s strength in this mine arm.” 


“O son! the foe is giant strong— 
There’s none can him withstand : 
But to thee doth noble blood belong, 

And I feel how firm thine hand. 
Now fetch me my trusty falchion, 
The prize of the Scald-men old ; 
And, if thou fail, may the billows 
O’er this gray head be roll’d !” 


And hark !—it bounded and it hiss’d— 
The pinnace—o’er the deep: 
The old Blind King, he stood to list, 
Till all seem’d hush’d asleep. 
Then rose across the water 
The clang of sword and shield ; 
And the hollow caves re-echo'd 
The roar of the battle-field. 


The old man shouts with fearful joy— 
“Say on! what have ye seen ? ! 
My sword I know by the sound of each blow 
It gives—so shrill and keen. 
—“ The robber lies extended— 
The price of blood is won. 
Hail to thee, first of heroes! 
All hail, thou true king’s son!” 


Again ’twas silence all around— 
The king stood by to list. 
“ It comes—it comes—I hear the sound ; 
Their oars have the waters kiss’d.” a 
—* Yes—onward come they rowing— 
Thy son, with sword and shield ; 
And with sun-bright tresses flowing 
Thy darling child, Gunilde.” 


“ Right welcome !” from his beacon stone | 
A shout the old man gave— | 

“ Now may mine age glide blissful on, | 

And glorious be my grave ! 
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Lay m sword along : 
Gunilda! thou, my freed-one 
Shalt chant my burial song.” 


Then, son as foo side, remember, 





The next specimen has more of that dreaminess of cast which I have 
already remarked as peculiarly characteristic of the German romantic 
ballad, but for which I do not know that those of the school of Uhland 
are more properly chargeable than many of an earlier, and what some of 
our critics are pleased to denominate, a better period. It is, perhaps, 
more justly obnoxious to the charge of plagiarism—Burger’s “‘ Lenore” 
being somewhat too obviously the model which the author had placed 
before him; and which, moreover, may serve as a key to its right in- 
terpretation—otherwise, ‘apparently, somewhat doubtful. 

In the present version I shall be found to have deviated a little from 
the structure of the original stanza—and that contrary to my own 
canon of taste; but I do not think that the English ear is adapted to a 
blank verse termination, when the preceding couplets are inrhyme. In 
order that the reader may judge for himself, I prefix the first German 
stanza of this, as I have done of the previous poem. 


DER TREUE WALTHER. 


** Der treue Walther ritt vorbei 
An uns’rer Frau Capelle. 
Da kniete gar in tiefer Reu’ 
Ein Magdlein an der Schwelle. 
Halt an, balt an, mein Walther traut! 
Kennst du nicht mehr der Stimme laut, 
Die du so gerne hortest ?” 


True Walther rode him forth alone 
By our Ladye’s chapel door : 
A maiden knelt on the threshold stone 
The holy shrine before. 
“ Now hold, how hold, my Walther dear ! 
Remember’ st not that voice so clear, 
Which once thou saidst ’twas joy to hear ?” 


“ Whom see I ?—her of broken oaths, 
Who once—(ah once !) was mine ? 
Why hast thou cast thy silken clothes, 
Thy gold-and-jewel-sbine : id 
“ Woe's me, that e’er I broke my plight !— 
Now lost is every false delight : 
My joy is only in thy sight.” 


By pity moved, that maiden young 
Upon his steed he placed ; 
And with her white soft arms she clung 
Full closely round his waist. 
“OQ Walther dear—my joy! mine own ! 
This heart that beats for thee alone, 
It beats against a breast of stone.” 
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They enter’d Walther’s castle mound— 
Within ’twas empty space : 
His knightly helmet she unbound, 
And mark’d his clay-cold face. 
“Thy cheek so wan—thine eye so sere— 
Adorn thee most, thou dearest dear! 
To me they never shone so clear.” 


Then loosed she from his troubled breast 
The armour he had on: 
—*What see 1? Ah! a sable vest ? 
What dear-loved friend is gone ?” 
“For one most loved I grieve full sore ; 
One whom on earth I never more 
May find—nor after life is o'er.” 


Down at his feet she lowly bent, 
With arms outstretcht to Heaven : 
‘** Here do I lie, poor penitent, 
And pray to be forgiven. 
Oh, raise me once again to bliss ! 
The cure of all our woe be this— 
One fond embrace—one true-love's kiss. 


“Rise up! rise up, thou hapless maid— 
It is my last behest. 
My stiffen’d limbs refuse their aid, 
And lifeless is my breast. 
Mourn thou, as I have mourn’d before! 
Our love is o’er—our love is o’er— 
Tis gone—and will return no more. 


With the foregoing specimen I close my present series of contribu- 
tions from the romantic school of poetry, though I may perhaps be 
inspired with the inclination to return to it at some future period. My 
next paper will probably be devoted to pieces of a more strictly 
lyrical species. But I have not yet done with Uhland, and have stili to 
add some specimens of Schwab, whose name is coupled with his in the 
manner already noticed. 


P.S.—In the last number of Blackwood’s Magazine (February, 
1840), and in a very able article on the ‘ Poetical Translations of 
Faust,” are laid down certain rules of criticism, which may be thought 
at variance with some which I have ventured to promulgate. Against 
so much of those canonical regulations as may appear to derogate from 
the rights and privileges of rhyme and metre, by treating them as non- 
essentials in the laws of poetical translation, I beg, in this place, to 
enter my solemn protest. At the same time, I wish to be understood 
as by no means intending, by any thing I may have said or sung, to 
underrate the paramount necessity of a strict substantial adherence to 
the sense of the original; and this necessity it is, which, with respect 
to the works of poets like Goethe and Dante (who may fairly be classed 
together with reference to this question), almost every word in which 
has its peculiar meaning and appropriate collocation, renders the task 
of the translator so very difficult, and (indeed) impossible, ot scrupu- 
lously-faithful performance. 
What may be the merits, in either or both respects, of the parti- 
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cular translation to which the following letter refers, I am unable to 
form any judgment, it never having been my fortune either to meet 
with the volume in question, or to have heard the name of the party 
who has done me the honour of opening a correspondence on the sub- 
ject of it. But, as his letter seems designed for publicity, and as it 
more immediately relates to a passage in my own former communica- 
tion, besides that it confirms me in the eround of defer.ce I had taken, 

I make no scruple of soliciting its insertion. 


“ January 23, 1840. 

“In a communication of yours, which appeared in the last numbe be ‘the New 
Month'y Magazine, you have asserted that the Tertian rhyme in which Dante 
wrote his great poem, had not been adopted by any of his English translators, 
except in a few brief specimens. In making this assertion, you were of course 
unaware of the fact that the latest translator of “The Come dy” into our 
language, has actually adopted the /erza rima of the original ; and has, in his 
preface, insisted on the necessity of using that very impressive kind of rhyme, 
in any endeavour to convey an accurate idea of the great poet of the middle 
age. It is not at all strange, sir, that you should have been ignorant of the 
existence of the translation in question, as, owing to certain unlooked-for cir- 
cumstances, the book which contains a large portion of it, with the preface, 
was never advertised in England ; and was, apparently, not even looked at by 
any of the reviewers, quarte rly, monthly, or weekly, to whom copies had been 
sent, as I believe. 1 confess that 1 was foolish enough to be somewhat sur- 
prised that none of those critical gentlemen would condescend to say one word 
of my book, especially as the second of the original poems which it contained 
was, under its first title of *Giuseppino, most confidently attributed to Lord 
Byron by at least one critic (see Literary Gazettes of the 17th and 24th of 
November, 1821). It was also reprinted in America, and largely circulated as 
the work of his lordship. I venture to hope that, as you are interested about 
Dante, you will look at the specimen of my translation (10 cantos) with some 
attention. The volume of which it forms the concluding part, is entitled 

* Arnaldo, Gaddo, and other acknowledged poems by Lord Byron and some of 
his contemporaries : London, ¢ Groombridge ; : Dublin, Wakeman, 1836. This 
title was, perhaps, unfortunate. I had heard, in fact, of a volume called 
‘The Rejected Addresses,’ which went through many editions, and I knew 
that at least one of my poems had been thought to be identical with the style 
of Beppo ; and therefore mere ly for the purpose of attracting some notice to 
the work, | prefixed to it the name of Lord Byron,—not specifying whether 
the late lord or the present. This may, perhaps, have struck the critics 
dumb, as a prodigiously bold attempt at imposition, though the preface would 
have shown that none was intended ;—and thus the larger and better portion 
of my poetical doings has remained unnoticed and unknown. 

‘* Permit me now, sir, as one who has studied Dante long and deeply, to 
assure you that your version of the line, 

*Questi che mai da me non fia diviso,’ 
is perfectly correct. It is really impossible that Dante could ever have writ- 
ten the line as Mr. Landor and the Quarterly Reviewer choose to read it. I 
am convinced that there is not the authority of a single MS. or edition for 
that reading, as the spirit of the entire Cantica is against it. The punishments 
in Hell being described, of course, as unchangeable, Francesca could not fear a 
separation from her lover. It is, I think, very strange that so admirable a 
writer as Mr. Landor, and one so deeply read in Italian literature, should 
have fallen into such an error. Hoping that you will correct the slight mis- 
take into which you have fallen, 
“‘T have the honour to be, Sir, 
« Your very obedient humble servant, 

“ Epwarp N. SHANNON.” 




















THE WIDOW MARRIED.* 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 
Cuap. XXVI. 

MR. FOXCROFT MAKES AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE, AND IS REFUSED. 


From the day of Mr. Foxcroft’s first London conversation with Mr. 
O’Donagough, he had completely made up his mind as to the line of 
conduct he should pursue respecting Miss Matilda Perkins, and for 
some time he strictly adhered to it. Circumstances afterwards oc- 
curred which occasioned some trifling change; but the principle con- 
tinued the same, and no one, judging of his conduct in an unprejudiced 
manner, could possibly accuse him of inconsistency. To take a step 
so important in life as that of marriage, without making himself pro- 
perly acquainted with the lady he was to wed, or rather, with all the 
most important circumstances respecting her, would have been an im- 
prudence of whici Mr. Foxcroft, with all his indiscretions, would have 
been quite incapable. He proposed, however, in the first instance, to 
assure himself that his tender passion would, beyond all doubt, be 
acceptable to the lady, if future inquiries should authorize a declaration 
of it; and this fact would certainly have been satisfactorily established 
in the judgment of a shyer man than the ex-lieutenant, by the manner 
in which his experimental advances had been received. 

Satisfied on this point, the next step in the process was to make a 
morning visit to the Miss Perkinses at their own dwelling, where, after 
having paid his compliments to them, without any apology for the 
liberty, and quite as a matter of course, he ventured to solicit a private 
audience of the elder sister, according to the mode in which it is usual 
to request leave to ‘‘ speak a few words to a young lady’s papa.” 

In this case, as in all others of the kind, the proposal for such a con- 
ference announced the object of it to all the parties concerned, Even 
Miss Louisa, though not particularly rapid in her conclusions, expe- 
rienced not the slightest doubt on the subject, and turning to her sister 
with great propriety of manner, she said, 

‘« Matilda, my dear, Captain Foxcroft wishes to speak to me upon a 
little business, I believe. Will you be so kind as just to go out of the 
room, my dear 2?” 

In her very inmost heart, perhaps, Miss Matilda might have thought 
that, considering all that had already passed between them, this cere- 
mony might have been dispensed with; but, too happy at this near 
approach of the fulfilment of all her wishes to quarrel with trifles, she 
turned dne look of blushing languishment upon her lover, and left the 
room, 

Mr. Foxcroft waited till the door was closed, and no longer: nothing 
in the slightest degree like embarrassment shook his nerves ; he meant 
to make a straightforward proposal of marriage, subject to the possi- 








* Continued from No. ccxxx., page 223. 
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032 The Widow Married. 
bility of being able to make up, by means of the lady’s fortune and _ his 
own, such an income as he thought might be sufficient to secure the 
happine ss of the woman he adored. 

Miss Louisa who (from a sort of ** mother-wit,” it must be presumed, 
for no circumstance of the kind had ever happened to her before), 
was quite aware of what was to follow, placed herself exactly in the 
middle of the sofa, looking a little more demure than usual, and 
making a movement with her right hand, which indicated that the gen- 
tleman was to place himself in a chair opposite, awaited his avowal 
with great decorum. 

‘* My dear Miss Perkins,” he began with a sort of affectionate fami- 
liarity that seemed a foretaste of brotherly love,—‘‘ my dear Miss 
Perkins, you must, I feel quite sure, have long ago discovered 
the state of my aftlections—you must be aware that I adore your 
sister.” 

‘| certainly have thought, Captain Foxcroft,” replied Miss Louisa, 
blushing a little at the fervour of his expressions,—‘* I certainly have 
fancied that I saw something like a little partiality.” 

“Ah, my dear madam!” resumed the lover, ‘ such measured lan- 
guage can but ill paint my feelings. But I will not pain your sensitive 
delicac y by dwelling too e xplicitly on the vehemence of a passion, which 
our unfortunate sex has never been able to inspire in yourself. What 
| would first ask is, whether you think your charming sister, to whom 
[fam too much a man of honour ever as yet to have confessed my 
love, has still a heart to bestow on me in return, and whether I may 
hope to receive in my behalf, the friendly approbation of yourself?” 

* Oh, dear me! as to myself, Captain Foxcroft, | am sure there is 
nothing whatever | would not do or say to secure the happiness of my 
dear sister Matilda in the married state; for it has, indeed, for a good 
many years, been my very greatest wish. Not, Captain Foxcroft, that 
this is to argue any thing against her youngness, for I began to wish i 
when she was very young , because, I mean, of her very great affe nee 
ateness of temper, and al that. And then about her own heart, I 
think that, may be, if you was just to ask her yourself, it would 
perhaps be the best means of finding out what ‘she thinks about 
vo su. 

‘So encouraged, my dear Miss Perkins, | may nerve my courage to 
the attempt. But, alas! before I can throw myself at her feet, the 
odious trammels of the world force from me another 1 inquiry, hardly 
Jess necessary, such unhi ippily is the formation of society, than the 
first. Before I offer my hand in marriage to your sister, my dear Miss 
Louisa, it is absolutely necessary that I should ascertain from you whe- 
ther our united incomes would amount to such a sum as I should deem 
sufficient for ensuring the happiness of the woman I so fondly adore. 
My own resources are of the most fixed and unobjectionable kind, but I 
grieve to say, that ample as they are for my own expenditure, I cannot 
consider them sufficient to secure, without some trifling addition, such 
a degree of elegance in our establishment as I should “wish my wife to 
enjoy. Will you tell me then, with the same frankness with which I 
ask it, what is your sister's fortune 2” 

‘Twill tell you, sir, without any sort of deception whatever,” replied 
Miss Louisa; not, caain without some little syinptoms of hesitation 
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in her voice and manner. ‘‘ Of course it is right and proper that you 
should know every thing, for who has a right to ask, if it isn’t a rentle- 
man who comes for ward in such an honourable manner to offer to be 
her husband? But before I come to any particulars I should just wish 
to say, that there is not a person in the world that would be happier 
upon quite a small little income, than my sister Matilda. It stands to 
reason that I must know her if any body can, and I am quite certain 
sure that if she had a good husband she would not care the least bit in 
the world about money, whether it was a little more, or a little less.” 

‘* Charming, disinterested creature !”’ exclaimed Mr. Foxcroft, with 
great emotion. ‘ But do you not perceive, my dear madam, that the 
less care her noblé nature bestows upon such subjects, the more incum- 
bent it is upon the husband she honours with her love, to attend to 
them? Never should I forgive myself if I suttered the blind vehemence 
of passion to hurry me into a step that might bring privation and in- 
convenience upon ‘her! No, Miss Louisa; on that. point, my mind is 
irrevocably made up. Nothing, not even the having to tear her lovely 
image from my bleeding heart, should induce me to commit an impru- 
dence which, with my views upon the subject, must in my own consci- 
ence be classed as a crime. I beseech you, therefore, to end this ter- 
rible suspense by telling me, with all the openness you have promised, 
the exact amount of your sister’s fortune.” 

“Twill, sir,” said Miss Louisa, gravely, and with evident embarrass- 
ment; ‘‘ but I am sorry to say that I fear it is not so much as you 
may think necessary. My sister Matilda has got very little fortune, 
A 

A certain relaxation of the muscles about the eyes and mouth of Mr. 
Foxcroft might have shown a keen observer that the ardour of his feel- 
ings was relaxing too; but ere his words could make this manifest, the 
possibility occurred to him of his deeming a fortune suffictent under 
his present circumstances, which Miss Perkins might deem inadequate 
to the expectations of so dashing a personage as himself, and he there- 
fore replied, not with a frown, but a smile, as he looked round upon the 
neat little apartment, 

‘‘ Perhaps, my dear lady, your ideas may be less moderate than 
mine. Your mode of living at Brighton, and your comfortable home 
here, prove that you must “have each of you a sum of money at your 
disposal, by no means to be considered as contemptible.” 

Miss Louisa shook her head. ‘* That notion has deceived other gen- 
tlemen before you, Captain Foxcroft,” said she ; “ but the fact is, that 
the chief part, by far, of what we live upon, belongs tome. I had three 
thousand pounds left to me by an uncle of my mother’ s, a very little 
time after | was born, and so it went on, you know, growing more and 
more, till I came to be one-and-twenty ; ‘and soon after that our father 
and mother both died, leaving little or nothing behind them, because 
he was in an oftice, and that was what they lived upon. Matilda had 
all, however, which I am sure was very right and proper; but it did 
not come to above five hundred pounds altogether r, and the interest of 
thatis no very great matter. But my money, which is in the funds, 
as well as her little fortune, brings me in just two hundred pounds 
a year, and with that we contrive to live very comfortably, always 
coing to the sea every year, and me doing every thing I can, every 

where, to set off Matilda to ried need lt 
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While Miss Louisa made this long speech, Mr. Foxcroft sat with his 
eyes steadily fixed upon her; his countenance during the time under- 
going seve! ral alterations, of which, however, she was in no degree 
aware, for the kind-hearted lady greatly disliked the task she was thus 
obliged to perform, and instead of meeting the lover’s varying eye, she 
kept her own steadily fixed upon the border of a nightcap that she 

was hemming with unbroken ag ag 

Just as she finished her oration, Mr. Foxcroft rose, and, somewhat to 
her surprise, placed himself close beside her on the sofa. In fact, he sat 
very close beside her, for the sofa was a small one, and she had seated 
herself, as before stated, precisely in the middle of it; so, to make 
more room, she withdrew herself as far as the dimensions of the seat 
would permit, expecting, with considerable anxiety, the answer which 
he had thus approached her to make. 

Nor did she wait long for the sound of his voice, though its accents 
came not, in any way, like what she had either feared or hoped. 

“Oh ! do not, admirable Louisa! do not draw yourself away from me, 
as if you feared that I could do you injury by my too presumptuous ap- 
proac ‘th! Alas! as yet, you have no reason to fear me. You know 
not, as yet, the wild tumult into which you have thrown my soul! 
Never, no never, did the tongue of woman or of angel recount a story 
so calculated to pierce to the very centre of a noble heart, and bind it 
in chains for ever !”’ 

“Sir! ejaculated the startied Miss Perkins, without, however, 
having the very slightest conception of what he meant. 

“+ Ay—so it is I shall be treated by you! I already see, and feel it 
all,” said Mr. Foxcroft, in a voice which seemed to indicate that his 
heart was nearly broken. ‘So it is I shall be treated! How, alas! 
can | expect it should be otherwise? How can I expect sympathy in 
feelings that can never be understood 2” 

‘* What po you mean, sir ?”’ cried Miss Louisa, squeezing herself up 
in the very furthest corner of the sofa, and looking at him very much, 
as if she thought he was roing mad. 

‘ Mean, Louisa,—what do I mean?” he replied, but in a tone so 
meek and gentle, as in a great degree to remove the pe rsonal terror of 
murder, ‘under the influence of temporary excitement,” which from 
some recent readings of newspapers had not unnaturally occurred to 
her. ‘* You ask me what | mean, my too, too charming friend! Alas! 
I have no words to answer you! — For how can | make known—how, 
by any language used by man, can I hope to explain the vehement re- 
vulsion of feeling which has taken place in my very heart of hearts 
since first 1 entered this fatal room ?” 

‘Fatal, Mr. Foxcroft? Fatal!” exclaimed poor Miss Louisa, all 
her fears returning at hearing a word which she understood perfectly, 
and knew to mean something about death. ‘ Indeed, sir, I must beg 
that you will not speak to me in such a manner as that. 1 dare say 
you don’t mean any thing,” she added, from a feeling of compunction, 
as she marked the excee dingly tame, not to say te nder, expression of his 
eyes ; “ but I am rather nervous, and you almost frightened me. How- 
ever, I am quite sure you did not mean any thing : $0 please to go on 
about Matilda, that I may let her know wh: it you say. 

‘“‘ Not mean any thing ' Gracious Heaven! whata fate is mine!” 
exclaimed the gentleman. ‘* Oh, Miss Perkins! cease, for pity’s sake, 
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cease to believe that in what I now say to you, I mean nothing. Be 
patient with me,” he added, gently taking her hand. ‘‘ Think not that 
I mean to offend, think not that I mean to frighten you; but, oh! 
Louisa, there is that within my heart at this moment which must destroy 
me if I conceal it, and which may cause you to look unkindly on me 
were it to be revealed. I could not bear this, Louisa!’’ he continued, 
speaking rapidly, and as if to prevent her prematurely answering him ; 
‘“‘ 1 could not bear it. One frown, one angry look from you, would send 
me from you a raving maniac,—or stretch me at your feet a corpse !” 

‘‘ Dear me, Mr. Foxcroft! [I am afraid you are a very hasty man, 
and that isn’t what makes the best husband. But after all, sir, it is 
for my sister Matilda to decide, and not me. If you'll be pleased to 

say at once whether your purpose is to go on with your offer now you 
have been told all particulars about her fortune, I will let her know it, 
and then my looks won’t have any thing more to do with it.” 

In truth, the looks of Miss Louisa, as she uttered these words, were 
by no means so civil and so sweet as he had been used to see them ; 
for she did not like the passtonate way in which he talked, and could 
not help fearing that, determined as Matilda was to be married, it was 
not unlikely she might live to repent the not remaining single. 

But Mr. Foxcroft either did not see, or did not heed her looks; for 
boldly passing his arm around her waist, he said, ‘‘f cannot leave 
you! I will not be banished thus harshly till at least [ have made you 
know all that is passing in my heart. Let me tell you a story, sweet 
Louisa! and let me hear your own judgment on the facts I will lay be- 
fore you. Will you listen to me, my gentle friend? Is this too much 
to ask ?” 

Miss Louisa was not used to being hugged, and she did not like it. 
She conceived it to be exceedingly coarse and ungenteel, even from a 
brother-in-law ; but though very anxious to bring this puzzling inter- 
view to an end, she was so terrified at the idea that < any rudeness on her 
part should send off Matilda’s odd-tempered lover in a huff, that she 
very civilly said, ‘*I will hear any story, Captain Foxcroft, that you 
will please to tell me; only you ought to recollect that my sister 
Matilda must be in great suspense all this time, and so I think you 
oucht to make it as short as you can: and besides, sir, I shall be much 
oblige d if you will please to take your arm away, because it makes me 
sit very uncomfortable.” 

Mr. Foxcroft withdrew his arm, while with the other he made a flou- 
rish in the air that ended by slapping his forehead in a manner which 
inferred great mental suffering, and then changing his place to a chair, 
which he drew to a point exactly opposite to the lady, he thus addressed 
her: 

‘There was once a man, doubtless with many faults, but formed by 
nature with a heart the most tender and the most true that ever beat 
within a human breast. This man was thrown by fate into the society 
of two lovely, graceful, intellectual women, whose manners, marked by 
that peculiar tone of delicacy which his soul most loved, had for him a 
degree of captivation which he found it impossible to resist. He was 
a military man, and so wedded to his profession, that he long struggled 
against every thought of any other marriage, knowing, from having 
watched the same effect on others, that where the sword is not the only 
bride, the steel-braced panoply of war is apt to gall the wearer. How- 
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ever,” continued the gentleman, with a deep sigh, ‘his fate was busy 
with him, and all his most steadfast purposes seemed melting into air. 
Of these two enchanting sisters, there was one—the eldest—”’ and 
here another sigh impeded, for a moment, the fluent utterance,—*‘ one 
—the eldest,” he resumed, ‘* who was formed in 2 mould which was 
the very model which nature had seemed to stamp on the imagination 
of this unhappy man as the pattern of all he was born to admire and to 
love. But he fancied he perceived a coldness towards him in her 
manner. He was not a presuming man; and this idea chilled all hope 
within him! He looked—he could have loved—but dared not—and turn- 
ing for consolation to the softer-seeming‘younger sister, he met a degree 
of encouragement which led him to hope that if the ecstatic bliss of pos- 
sessing her he adored was denied him, he might be soothed and lulled 
to peace and forgetfulness by one who in some degree resembled her. 
But woe to him who fancies he can play tricks with the mighty god of 
love, and juggle with him for felicity! Just at the very hour when the 
unhappy man had made up his mind to marry the younger sister, such 
a glorious record of the heavenly-minded virtues and angelic ‘high- 
mindedness of the elder was disclosed to him, that all his idle efforts 
not to love her fell, like the withered leaves from the sapless trees of 
autumn, and left him defenceless to endure the storm of irresistible 
passion that rushed upon his heart. A few agonizing moments of self- 
examination followed, but when these were over, the manly firmness of 
his mind returned. He felt that if from a mistaken sense of honour 
he should persevere, and become the husband of the younger sister, his 
rebellious heart would cause her misery, as well as his own; whereas 
if he could succeed in obtaining the elder, their days would flow in an 
endless circle of unceasing bliss, that might teach the very gods to 
envy !"” 

Here the orator paused, and gazed earnestly on the face of the lady 
he addressed, but not all his acuteness could avail to discover what she 
thoucht of him. 

“Say, Louisa! speak!” he passionately resumed; “ was this 
man wrong in acknowledging his unconquerable love, ere it was yet 
too late to save the charming younger sister from the dreadful fate of 
throwing herself away upon one who could not love her? Say, was he 
wrong ?” 

“Upon my word, Mr. Foxcroft, IT am no very good judge of such 
matters, because — are quite out of my way, " replied Miss Louisa. 
‘‘ But it seems to me, si i it it was a pity the ‘gentleman did not know 
his own mind sooner.”’ 

‘** And who, think you, was this erring man @” replied Foxcroft ; ‘* who 
think you was the angelic woman who had this power over him? Oh, 
Louisa!” he added, throwing himself on his knees before her, deter- 
mined, as it seemed, to otahe allon this bold throw,—** oh, Louisa! it is 
yourself! Speak to me, adored Louisa! Tell me my fate in one soul- 
stirring word—Will vou be my wife ?” 

The lady rose from her seat, and extricating her hands by a sudden 
jerk from the er isp of her lover, she slipped her thin person round the 
corner of a table that seemed to fasten her in, and reaching the door, 
laid her hand upon the lock; but before she opened it, she deliberately 
turned round, and faced the still prostrate gentleman, saying in a very 
quiet voice, 
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‘¢ No, indeed, sir, I will not.’ 

Then making her exit, she entered the little bedroom behind, and 
found strength i in her very honest indignation to recount to the palpi- 
tating M atilda this terrible termination of her love-affair. 

In what way Mr. Foxcroft got out of the house was never known : 
but it is presumed that he opened the front door for himself very 
quietly, as the maid, when summoned to run out for twopennyworth 
of hartshorn, deposed that she had neither seen nor heard any thing of 
him. 

It is so very easy to guess all that Miss Matilda felt, and most of 
what she said, on this melancholy occasion that it is unnecessary to 
describe it. One observation, however, which she made at the interval 
of some days after the scene above described, being more peculiarly her 
own, shall be repeated. 

Feeling herself totally unable to face her gay and blooming friend in 
Curzon- street, the willow-wearing Matilda had confined herself entirely 
to the house for four days, saying little on the subject to her sister, 
with whom, for some reason or other, she did not appear to be well 
pleased, and appearing to find more consolation in darning a quantity 
of old stockings than in any thing else. On the fifth day, Patty and 
her page set off upon a voyage of discovery, and despite the reluctance 
of the fair sufferer to enter upon the history of her disappointment, her 
young friend persevered in her affectionate inquiries, till she had got at 
the fact that Mr. Foxcroft feared that they should not be able to make 
up enough between them to live upon comfortably. 

Of the transition of his affections to her sister, she said nothing, 
having extracted from Louisa, who felt a good deal ashamed of the 
whole affair, a willing promise never to mention it to any body. 

Having listened to this valedictory piece of prudence, Patty indulged 
in some strong language, expressive of her indignation at what she 
called such ‘dirty false-heartedness,” and declared that she was very 
sure there never had been such an abominable thing done before, since 
marriage was invented between Adam and Eve in Paradise. 

. But,” she added, with much practical good sense, ‘‘ there is no use 
in your breaking your heart, you know, because he is arogue anda 
villain; and if 1 was you, Matilda, I'd make love before his very eyes, 
with the first man that was in the humour for it.’ 

** And so I would, my dear,” replied Matilda, roused by this agree- 
able project of revenge ‘into a more lively frame of mind than she had 
enjoyed since her misfortune; “only it is so monstrous disagreeable 
to have the same thing happen, over and over again. 

‘**T am sure that’s nonsense, Matilda, for it isn’t very likely that such 
a queer thing should happen twice to the same person. However, to 

make that safe, 1 would always take care that every body should know 
exactly how much I had got—and then you know there can’t be any 
mistake. And I'll tell you what, my dear, ’tis as clear as light that 
papa means to have lots of men coming of an evening just as he did 
at Brighton, you know, and we shall have capital fun again, if you'll 
only snap your fingers at Foxcroft, as I shall do at Sir Jack, if he does 
not choose to come > round again, nasty, cold-hearted, ungrate ful fellow ! 
But you don’t suppose I mean to put my finger in my eye as if there 
wasn’t another man in the world? Not I, Matilda, take my word for it. 
But now I must go—for mamma has found out some old lord that she 
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knows, and she expects him to call to-day, so she insisted upon it, that 
I should come back to be shown off. Cheer up, my dear, and I'll find 
lenty of beaux for you, never fear.” 

With this comforting assurance Patty departed, and the two sisters 
were left alone to meditate upon her words. 

‘* Sweet kind-hearted creature she is, to be sure!’ said Miss Matilda, 
after a silence of some minutes: ‘it is quite impossible not to love 
her !—and I am quite sure she is right too, about me. She is an un- 
commonly sharp girl for her age, and catches things quicker than any 
body I eversaw. That about letting every body know, was exces- 
SIV ely clever of her. Don’t you think it was, Louisa ?” 

“Letting every body know about your only having five hundred 
pounds, Matilda? WwW hy I am sure if the doing it would prevent any 
more such horrid adventures, I should think it was the best thing that 
could be done. Only, my dear, I don’t think it would answer ‘about 
your getting married, which I am afraid you have still got in your 
head. Don’t you think, my dear, that perhaps after all the best thing 
would be to give it up altogether? I am sure it would save you a deal 
of trouble and vexation, Matilda.” 

Poor Miss Perkins was almost terrified when she perceived, by the 
heightened complexion of her sister, how very distasteful this proposed 
improvement of their plans was likely to be. 

‘* I wish, Louisa, that you were not always forgetting the enormous 
difference in our ages,” she replied tartly. ‘* It is all very well for you 
to talk of making up your mind against marriage, but you must please 
to recollect that it may not be quite so easy for me. When I find my- 
self noticed like other young women, I should like to know how I am 
to help thinking about marriace? Iam sure it is very shocking, and 
very wicked, not to be thinking about marriage, when people are 
making downright love to one. W hat would you have me think about, 
I wonder?” . 

““ Well, my dear, I dare say you know best,” returned the unresist- 
ing Louisa. “And God knows that my first wish is that you should 
be made happy and contented, if I did but know how to bring it 
about.” 

‘* You could bring it about, Louisa, easy enough, if you really wished 
it,”” replied the younger sister. 

** Good gracious, how, Matilda?” returned the elder one. ‘I am 
sure I never in my lite did any thing to stop your getting married, 
whatever I might think about it in my own heart.” 

“I did not say you did,” re plied Matilda, in the sharp tone to 
which her quiet senior was a little too much accustomed. ‘‘ But there 
is a great difference, you know, between not stopping a match, and 
doing somethi ing sisterly to help it on.’ 

‘« But what can I do, Matilda? _ Nobody would marry you a bit the 
more for my telling them to do it.’ 

‘ But there is a way, Louisa, that if you would put it in practice, 
would take me off your hands i in no time.” 

“Is there? Then I wish you would tell me what it is, my dear. 
Not that I want to get you off my hands, Matilda; I am sure I love 
you very dearly indeed; but certainly it would make me a deal happier 


if I could see vou easy in your mind,’ said the kind lady, with some- 
thing very like tears in her e yes. 
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“Can you have any doubt, Louisa, after all you have scen and 
heard, that if you were. to make over to me half your fortune—only 
half, mind—I should find husbands enough ready to marry me ?” said 
Matilda, in rather a bitter accent. 

“‘ Indeed, I am afraid you might find lenty, my dear?” 

‘* Afraid? What do you mean by afraid? Isn’t that cruel, savagely 
cruel, when you know it is the first wish of my heart!” 

‘But surely, Matilda, it cannot be the first wish of your heart to 
have a husband that could be bought for 2575/. 10s., which is just 
half of what I stand for in the stocks.”’ 

‘It is very easy, Louisa, to turn the most serious things into ridicule. 
And as to what I would, and what I would not do, I must certainly be 
old enough to decide for myself. Iam the best judge of what is for 
my own happiness. It is no good now, to dispute about that—I 
have made up my mind to ask you, Louisa, and now I do it, in an 
honest, straightforward manner—Will you Jet me tell Mrs, O’Dona- 
gough, who is truly a friend to both of us, and would take care to make 
proper use of the information, will you tell her, Louisa, that my fortune 
is rather more than three thousand pounds,—because of my own five 
hundred, you know 2?” 

‘1 don’t believe, Matilda,” replied Miss Perkins, very gently, “ that 
I could prevent you telling Mrs. O’Donagough any thing you liked ; 
but as to the thing itself, it is certainly what I do not intend to do.” 

On receiving this definitive answer, the indignant Matilda suddenly 
made a large roll of her rather untidy-looking work, and thrusting it 
under the sofa, left the room. 

** Poor thing!” murmured Louisa, as she shut the door, which had 
been banged, but not closed. “ Poor thing !—she shall have it all 
when I die. But [ should, not like to spend 25751. 10s, to buy such a 
man as Captain Foxcroft for her, and she still so well-looking, as she 
says—I am sure it would be very wicked if I did.” 


Cuarp. XXVII. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF MR. ALLEN O' DONAGOUGILE AND MR. FOXCROFT 
RIPENS INTO CONFIDENCE—MRS. ALLEN O’DONAGOUGH ENJOYS THE 
GRATIFICATION OF RECEIVING A VISIT FROM AN OLD FRIEND—HER 
PREPARATIONS FOR IT, AND THEIR PERFECT SUCCESS--HER HUS- 
BAND AND DAUGHTER ARE INTRODUCED TO LORD MUCKLEBURY,. 


‘“ No go, my dear fellow!—I must find out some other scheme,” 
said Mr, Foxcroft, in a bravado sort of tone, as he entered with a swing 
into the sanctum of Mr. O’Donagough’s library, ‘‘ Matilda Perkins 
has absolutely nothing.” 

“Then how the devil do they contrive to live?” demanded Mr. 
O’Donagough, knitting his brows with an expression that was by no 
means conciliatory. 

‘“¢ The money all belongs to the old one,” replied his friend. 

“ All! Then, Foxcroft, you may make just twice as good a thing of 
it as you hoped to do, Contrive to pick a quarrel with the youngest ; 
turn about and fall in love with the eldest, and you will exactly find 
yourself master of all, instead of half. I presume you are not very 
particular as to which of the two ladies you get with it ¢” 
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“No, not I, But I am not quite such a fool as you seem to take 
me for, O’Donagough, I had wit enough to hit upon that scheme 
myself, and I tried it too, in pretty tolerable good style, I can tell you. 
But | might just as well make love to your iron coalbox there as to the 
old one. Egad! I never saw such a cold-blooded old jade in the 
whole course of my life. She listened very quietly, but with just about 
as much se nsibility as a post; and the real truth is, that women never 
do listen to love- making when they have got money, in the same way 
as when they have not.’ 

‘That is very likely, Mr. Foxcroft, and probably your own experi- 
ence has suggested the observation; but I must beg ‘leave to observe 
that it affords vastly little comfort to me, under my extremely inconve- 
vient disappointment, I should be sorry to press any gentleman unci- 
villy ; but you must be aware, sir, that affairs of this kind are very 
pec uliar as to their immediate consequences. My name has just been 
put down by Sir Henry Seymour at two of the first-rate clubs, and you 
must know that it will be impossible for me to permit our acquaintance 
to continue under circumstances, excuse me, Mr. Foxcroft, so very dis- 
graceful,” 

This was listened to with a wonderful degree of gentleness and equa- 
nimity, not a shadow of anger appearing on the long-visaged counte- 
nance of the ex-lieutenant. 

“ True, O'Donagough, true as gospel!” he replied, ‘ and if bleeding 
me could pay the money, upon my soul I’d hold out my arm for the 
operation, But what on earth can I do, my dear sir? 1 have never 
gone out of the gentlemanlike line yet, and 1 should be monstrous sorry 
to do it, because you know it is so devilish hard to get up again, But 
if there is nothing else for it, I suppose I must e’en submit, and get 
enrolled among some regular set of equalizers of property. God 
knows I would do any thing, rather than not settle my account with 

ou, 

‘Well, sir, that is feeling and speaking excee dingly like a gentle- 
man; and | be ¢ to say in return that no man would be more unwilling 
than myself to hi irass a manof honour, under such circumstances. But 
the fact is, Foxcroft, and you know it very well, that if this transaction 
between us is not closed and settled, you are, in point of fact, placed 
quite beyond my power to help you. I know, therefore, but of one 
mode by which I can prove how sincerely I still feel myself your friend, 
but this mode I cannot adopt without pl: cing a degree of confidence in 
you which the length of our acquaintance, perhaps, hardly warrants. 

*rofessions at suc h a moment, we all know, come easily, and therefore 
if 1 consent to return the | O U which I hold, it must be done upon 
condition of your imme di itely giving me proof that you are ready to go 
all len; eths to deserve it.’ 

ee Name your proofs, O’Donagough!” exclaimed’ Mr. Foxcroft 

‘agerly, and with the refreshed aspect of a man to whose parched and 
a spairing lips the revivifving cup of hope is once more offered ; ‘* name 
your proofs, and if I shrink from them, proclaim what has passed in 
every gaming -house in London.” 

“Foxe ‘roft!"” replied Mr. O’Donagough, with a very unusual degree 
of solemnity, ** TI will speak to you anh the most perfect sincerity. 
The truth is, that in order to ec arry out the purpose I have in view, [ 
must trust somebody, and it is obvious, my good friend, that the most 
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eligible person upon whom such confidence can be reposed, must be 
one whose reputation is in my power. This, to aman of your capacity 
and clear‘comprehension, is preface enough; and I shall therefore por 
ceed at once to state what I shall require of you. The proofs to which 
[ have alluded, will be given on your part by the skill and the will with 
which I shall see you conduct yourself on the first occasion that they 
may be called for.” 

No hungry dog, waiting with watery mouth for the scraps expected 
to fall from his master’s hand, ever fixed hiseye upon that master with 
sharper eagerness than Mr, Foxcroft now did upon the face of Mr. 
O’Donagough. 

‘ You may well look anxious to listen to me, my good fellow,” re- 
sumed the master of the house, with a benignuant smile; ‘ for if I do 
not greatly miscalculate, a much finer career is at this moment about to 
open before you, than you can ever have hoped for, during the whole 
course of your existence. In my younger days, Foxcroft, I was once 
fortunate enough to pass a season in Paris under very favourable 
auspices. The wig which it suits me to wear now, my good fellow, 
may perhaps render it rather difficult for you to believe what a capital 
good-looking, dashing blade I was, some five-and-twenty years ago. 
This helped me very greatly. I had one exceedingly serviceable intro- 
duction, and the rest of my good fortune grew out of it. In short, I 
had the entrée to some of the best houses in Paris, by which, as I presume 
you will conjecture, I do not mean the mansions either of the richest, 
the highest-born, or the most illustrions, in any of the ordinary and 
old-fashioned senses of the word. But in its way, the society I was 
thrown amongst was perfect, and 1 do not believe that even yet there 
are many houses in London which receive exactly on the same principle 
as those of which I speak in Paris. In the first place, high play is 
here almost entirely confined to the clubs ; an exceedingly clumsy way 
of using an exceedingly good thing. Of the immense advantage and 
utility of these gambling clubs to society, of course nobody in their 
senses can doubt; nevertheless, there are many little peculiarities of 
play among many very fashionable, and highly-distinguished men, 
which render the variety afforded by meeting quite young players in 
a private drawing-room extremely convenient and agreeable. 

‘¢ Of such drawing-rooms, Foxcroft, there are abundance in Paris, 
and IT am determined that there shall at last be one here. How it will 
answer, of course remains to be proved; but in this, as in every other 
experiment, almost every thing depends upon the style and manner in 
which it is made. One essential feature in the scheme, and one, as 
you will believe, never lost sight of in Paris, is the obtaining by some 
means or other such a sprinkling of really good company, according to 
common vulgar parlance I mean, as may act as a decoy, or rather as an 
authority for the presence of such tyros as are at once, perhaps, the most 
difficult to lay hold of, and the most valuable when caught. In this 
respect I am very peculiarly well situated, and, indeed, I question 
whether without this advantage I should have ever ventured upon the 
scheme at all. My wife’s connexions are, as you know, of a class that 
renders the presence of any of them a guarantee for the perfect 
respectability and bon ton of the salon in which they are seen; and 
though General Hubert and his family are at this moment abroad, 
Frederic Stephenson, a much more manageable person, by the way, 
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than the stiff-backed general, comes to town immediately after Christ- 
mas, and will, I feel no doubt, extend to me exactly the sort of pro- 
tection I want, and that, too, without having the slightest consciousness 
that he is doing it. There is a certain nobleman, also, an old crony of 
my wife’s, who is already in town, and has promised to visit her. I 
have inquired about him, and find he is the very man for us—sufh- 
ciently easy and liberal-minded to go wherever he can be amused, yet 
not at all permitting himself to drop out of good society. The two 
men you met here the other day at dinner, are, each of them in his 

respective way, highly valuable. Armondyle is one of the best and 
most ge ‘ntlemanly P layers in London, and Seymour, as I am told, about 
the richest quite unc ontrolled young man about town. Of course, if 
I get into the clubs, my list will rapidly i increase; but you must be 
aware, my good friend, that let me get who I will here, nothing effec- 
tual, nothing maste rly, can be done ‘without a coadjutor. You _under- 
stand me. Are you willing to become such 2?’ 

With the air of a hero, about to pledge his untarnished faith to the 
maintenance of some noble enterprise, Mr. Foxcroft held out his hand, 

and solemnly received that of O’ Donagough in its grasp. 

‘“Let me hold this station near you, my most valued friend,” he 
said, “and never shall you repent the choice. You have probably 
erceived something in my manners, and in my character, which has 

Pa you to believe I am not altogether unworthy of, or unfitted for, this 
situation ; and, without unseemly boasting, I may venture to say that 
you are not deceived. 1 am conscious that I may have many things 
against me, but, nevertheless, 1 am conscious also, that I possess both 
faculties and qualities, which ‘peculiarly fit me for the task. The out- 
line of your scheme is distinctly clear before me; the filling up must, 
of course, depend both upon circumstances and your own individual 
inclinations. You have mentioned Sir Henry Seymour, for instance, 
and there can be no doubt in the world that he is quite a first-rate man 
to obtain as a frequenter of your salon. But, between friends, I should 
have thought that you had other prospects for him. I havea great notion 
that your beautiful Patty has a fancy for him, and it would be a capital 
match, O’Donagough. ‘However, that’s your concern, not mine. I 
can have no objection to your throwing open the preserve, as it were, 
and letting us share and share alike, if you think that a more profitable 
scheme than the other.” 

‘‘ Why, I am not sure that I should, Foxcroft, if that other were 
fairly in my hands to take or to leave; but I doubt it. I know per- 
fectly well that the young fellow has been devilish sweet upon her, and 
that the poor little soul is over head and ears in love with him; but I 
strongly suspect that he never thought seriously about her, and that he 
has only been amusing himself by turning her young head for pure fun, 

—a suspicion, as you will readily believe, not very likely to make me spare 
him at the board of green cloth. I have a hold upon him too, upon 
which it is not necessary.to enter now, that I think will keep him effec- 
tually within my reach, and, as he will serve me both asa decoy-duck 
and a pigeon, I mean, remember, in all ways to cultivate his acquaint- 
ance, and stand well in his eyes.” 

“It shall not be by fault of mine if you do not,” replied the faith- 
ful associate; and presently added, with the air of one who was making 
a very shrewd remark, ‘‘ By the way, O’Donagough, that daughter of 
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yours is a charming creature, and will count for something, you may 
depend upon it, among the attractions of your drawing-room.” 

‘That is exactly what I have been thinking myself, Foxcroft; and 
to say the truth, I am not altogether sorry that there is no chance of 
her being caught up by this Sir Henry immediately. She is very hand- 
some—lI never saw finer eyes in my life; and when she is a little more 
used to company, she will tell more in a drawing-room than she 
does now. I own that I wish her mother was not quite so large,—she 
would be an exceedingly fine woman still, if it were not forthat. Just 
such a looking woman as she was, when I first knew her, is the very 
best partner a man can have in such a concern as we have been speake 
ing of. She has a great deal of talent, however, and I have no doubt 
will do exceedingly well.” 

“There can, indeed, be no doubt of that,” replied Mr. Foxcroft, 
impressively ; ‘‘and now, my dear friend,” he continued, “ let us come 
to particulars. Let me understand exactly your projects, your expecta- 
tions, your arrangements. It is impossible to doubt for a moment your 
liberality ; but in a business of this kind it is as absolutely necessary that 
every thing should be openly expressed between the associates, as that 
nothing should be openly expressed beyond them, Here is pen and 
ink. Give me leave to set down from your own lips, precisely the 
terms on which you propose that we should carry on together this ad- 
mirably-imagined scheme. Yet imagine not from the phrase, carry on 
together, that I have any notion of a perfect equality as to the division 
of what may result from it; nothing like it, I assure you. I am per- 
fectly aware that your stake is greater, not to mention that the merit, 
all the merit, of originating the plan is your own. I say this, that you 
may understand at once the fair and gentlemanly feeling with which 
Iam desirous to proceed. And now, my dear O’Donagough, for par- 
ticulars.”’ 

* « a *% Se 

While this conversation was going on in the library, a scene almost 
equally interesting, was passing in the drawing-room. Mr. O’Dona- 
gough having learnt, by some means or other, that his lady’s former 
admirer, and what was more important as a trait of character, the mag- 
nificent donor of her shell necklace, was in town, proposed, with what 
she sensibly felt to be a very generous freedom from all narrow- 
minded jealousy, to take some active measures towards the renewal of 
an acquaintance from which, as she freely confessed, she had derived 
much pleasure. 

‘‘ But not forthe world, my dear Donny,” she said, on his proposing 
this, ‘ not for the world would I wish Lord Mucklebury to visit here, if 
his doing so would give you uneasiness. I will not deny, I never have 
denied, that at the time we parted, I regretted the unfortunate en- 
tanglement abroad, which obliged him to leave me. But subsequent 
events have, of course, reconciled me to this early disappointment, and 
I feel that I could see him now, and introduce him to my husband and 
my child, without experiencing any emotion whatever, beyond what the 
purest friendship may authorize.” 

‘Very well, then, my dear,” Mr. O’Donagough had replied, “ that 
being the case, you shall sit down and write a note to him immediately, 
just saying, you know, that you should like to return your personal 
thanks for his having so kindly thought of you in the city of the Ceesars, 
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or something of that kind, which shall look light and playful ;—you un- 
derstand ?” 

“Oh! perfectly!” she replied, and this light and playful billet pro- 
duced an answer from the still laughter- loving nobleman, which per- 
fectly satisfied Mr. O’Donagough, and caused a very animating and 
youthful sort of flutter to ‘pervade the entire frame of his sensitive 
wife. 

It was exactly at the time that Mr. O’Donagough was the most ear- 
nestly engaged with Mr. Foxcroft in the conversation that has been 
given above, that Lord Mucklebury made his entrée into the drawing- 
room of his umquhile Barnaby. His lordship’s note in promising this 
visit, had said, ‘* Lord Mucklebury will take an early opportunity,’ "and 
accordingly Mrs. O' Donagough had sat in state in her fiue drawing- 
room every morning since, from midday to the hcur of dinner, attired 
with a degree of captivating elegance which it had cost her some hours 
of meditation to devise. Her great object was to look as nearly as 
possible like what she had been some eighteen years before, when his 
lordship had made her poor heart leap like a porpoise after a storm, by 
addressing her as ‘‘ Mia Barnabbia!” In unfading ringlets, and un- 
fading rouge, she had great confidence, and her eyes too she thought 
had stood the test of time with almost unfading brightness. But she 
could not, poor lady! conceal from herself the disagreeable fact that 
of late years she had become what friends call en bon point, and un- 
friends, ‘corpulent. She felt, alas! that she was unwieldly; and that 
the majestic charpente, which had formerly assisted so largely (a vil- 
lanous pun of Mr. O’Donagough’s) in obtaining for her the epithet of 

‘a prodigious fine woman,” was become, by the gradual increase of its 
feslty clothing, of a size by no means easy to dress gracefully. Of this 
she was, if not wholly, at least, in a great degree, conscious; and to 
neutralize the effects of this substanti il impediment to beauty, she had 
for many days been occupied (but, unlike her general habit, silently oc- 
cupied) on meditating the form and material of the dress in which 
she should, for the first time, reappear before the eyes of Lord Muckle- 
bury. 

The reader need hardly be told at this stage of her history, that Mrs. 
O'Donagough’s mind was one of no common order. If it had been, 
she would, beyond all question, have had recourse in this emergency to 
the ordinary and every- way vulgar operation of tight lacing. But Mrs. 
O’Donagough knew better. She knew perfectly well, that though it 
may be possible to transfer matter, it is beyond human power to anni- 
hilate it, and although under the circumstances she might have been 
tempted to exclaim, 


“Oh! that this too, too solid flesh would melt !” 


she never for a moment was guilty of the folly of hoping that she 
might be able to make away with it. With this right-minded convic- 
tion fully impressed upon her, she gave herself to the study of her 
toilet, not with the vain hope of lessening her circumference, but 
with the rational intention of rendering it as little conspicuous as pos- 
sible. ‘* The general outline,” thought she, ‘‘ must be indistinct. A 
sort of floating maze of drapery ought to envelop such a form as mine, 
in which the eye cannot justly determine where the natural material 
ends, and that of the dress begins—a sort of vapoury, misty decora- 
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tion should fall around the shoulders, from among which the still-hand- 
some face should appear, like that charming portrait that I made Donny 
stop to look at the other day, where a beautiful head seemed peeping 
at us through a cloud.” 

Inspired by this idea, the skilful lady set to work, and while Patty 
and the page were taking their daily exercise round and round the 
pavement of Berkeley-square, she contrived to fabricate a dress, the 
capes, sleeves, flounces, and furbelows of which seemed to wander, 
and fall, and undulate, and rise again, till, according to her ingenious 
intention, it. would have been difficult for the most accurate eye to de- 
tect the points where the lady ended, and her dress began. 

It was thus that she received Lord Mucklebury; and had she not 
been already fully satisfied with the result of her own labours, and 
convinced that, however enormously large she might be, it was not at 
all likely that any body would observe it, the sight of his lordship 
would at once have removed from her mind every feeling of alarm, lest 
HE, at least, should remark invidiously upon her increased bulk—for 
he had himself, like Father Philip, ‘‘ prospered marvellously” since he 
had last presented his portly person before the admiring eyes of our 
heroine. It was, indeed, evident that he had taken leave of his own 
shoestrings for ever, by reason of the intervening paunch, while his 
jocund cheeks spread widely, and unrestrainedly, over the cravat that 
formerly sustained them. Nevertheless, Mrs. O’Donagough thought 
him almost as charming as ever; and when, with both arms put for- 
ward to their utmost length, which just enabled the hands to reach 
beyond the ‘ capon-lined” rotundity of his goodly person, he seized 
cordially upon each of hers, and, bending himself forward, contrived, 
notwithstanding all impediments, to salute her cheek, she was uncon- 
scious of any alteration, but for the better. 

Let it not, however, be supposed for an instant, that Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough’s feelings were such as Mr. O’Donagough could have disap- 
proved; nothing could be more cruelly unjust than such a suspicion, 
It was the noble nature, as well as the noble birth, of the amiable peer, 
which warmed her heart towards him, and which made her feel, more 
strongly than ever, the immense advantage of such talents and man- 
ners as her own, which had enabled her to secure for years, as she sub- 
sequently observed to her husband and daughter, the affectionate 
attachment of a nobleman, whose early feelings for her were of a 
kind which rarely produced such an after-growth of admiration and 
esteem. 

‘I rejoice, my dear madam,” said the peer, ‘‘ to see you looking so 
charmingly after your long absence,—Pel corpo dt Bacco /—I hope 
you have not forgotten your Italian? Pel corpo di Bacco! you have 
not lost any thing since we parted last. Nor have you gained too 
much, no, not an atom too much! You are charming, charming, ever! 
sempre bellissima !” 

‘This is, indeed, a most gratifying favour, my dear lord !” replied 
the fascinated, and fascinating lady, ‘‘ I cannot thank you enough for 
it! Oh! my lord! after an expatriation of so many years, It Is Inex- 
pressibly, soothing to a heart like mine, to find that those whom my 
judgment taught me most to value, and my taste to admire ere I left 
March.—vou. Lviut. NO. CCXXXI. ye 
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my native land, are ready to receive me with a friendly greeting on my 
return to it.’ 

‘‘The very same! The very same as ever!” exclaimed Lord Muckle- 
klebury, in great delight. “If I were to live a thousand years, my 
dear Mrs. B: irnaby, while I remembered any thing, I should remember 

ou!” 

““Oh, Lord Mucklebury! It would, indeed, be strange if feelings 
such as yours were not reciprocal! But, my kind friend, forgive me if 
I remind you that you must no longer cali me Barnaby. ‘Ah! my dear 
lord! the heart of a woman is destined from her birth to pant for an 
answering heart! To feelings like mine, the chill solitude of widowed 
loneliness was intolerable, and though it is denied to us to—to—for- 
give me! I know not where my foolish memory would lead me! 
Suffice it to say, my lord, that soon after my last hurried interview with 
your lordship, which, as you will remember, I sought for the purpose 
of giving you the little commission you so generously executed after- 
wards—soon after that I discovered, even before I could understand 
how the thing could be, that I was adored by a man endowed with a 
thousand fine qualities. After a while—after a little struggle with my- 
self to forget former feelings, I yielded to his wishes, and my name is 
now O'Donagough.” 

‘¢ By sun and moon I swear,” exclaimed Lord Mucklebury, drawing 
forth a cambric handkerchief richly scented, and indulging” the lower 
part of his face by its near neighbourhood, “ by sun and | moon I swear, 
that never, since | saw you last, have I met any human being that 
could equal \ you, most exquisite Mrs, O" Donagough ! God forbid that 
your amiab le husband should be jealous madam! Ease my heart at 
once, Is this like ly to be the case ?” 

Oh no! my lord,” replied Mrs. O’Donagough, with expressive 
cise, and a smile that seemed to say, ‘‘ He knows my unconquer- 
able virtue too well,” ‘Oh no! my lord, not the least jealous, and it 
will give me more satisfaction than I can easily express, if your lord- 
shi ip w ill allow me to have the honour of introducing him.” 

‘Permit you? Adorable Mrs. O’Donagough, it will be like opening 
to me the gates of paradise. Upon the honour ‘of a peer,” continued 
Lord Mucklebury, laying hishand as near his heart as the cireumjacent 
solidities would permit, ‘‘ upon the honour of a peer I protest to you 
that an enfrée to your mansion, is at this moment what I most greatly 

covet, and I shall be only too happy if Mr. O’Donagough will permit 
me to make his ae quai intance. Perhaps, too, Madonna delectissima ! 
you will wane rme, for the sake of our long friendship, to present my 
son to you? I do pledge you my word that he deserves the honour, 
for he inherits € nough of his father’s S$ spirit to enjoy it.’ 

““ My dearest lord! your condescending kindness overpowers me! 
J, too, have a young creature, my only surviving child, a girl, my lord, 
whom I should feel a mother’s pride in showing to you ; ; she has been 
thought extremely like me—I know not if it be so. On this point, my 
dear lord, you must judge for yourself.” 

“ And so I will, charming Mrs. O’ Donagough. But if I find it so, 
may the gods protect me! I know not what i is ‘to become of my heart, 

O'Donagough! O’Donagough !” repeated the happy- looking noble- 
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man, with an air of great enjoyment. “ May I die, madam, if I do not 
even admire your name! I used to think your former one the most 
euphonius in the world, because it softened so sweetly into Barnabbia ; 
you know of old my passion for the dolce lingua. But methinks 
O’Donagough will undergo the same delicious process as well. May I 
not now call you la mia magnifica O' Donnacia ?” 

His lordship paused for a moment, half-frightened at his own auda- 
city, as he remembered that it was just possible his charming old friend 
might know enough of the language of which she used to proclaim 
‘‘her idolatry,” to comprehend the ‘delicious process” rather too 
well; but the charming smile with which she listened to him, soon re- 
moved his doubts, and he remained convinced that, by whatever name 
he might choose to call her, she was, and ever must be, the most 
invaluable addition to his acquaintance that he could ever hope to 
make. 

Their ¢éte-d-téte, however, was soon brought to a conclusion by the 
rather boisterous entrance of Patty on her return from her visit to the 
Miss Perkinses. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mrs. O’Donagough, “here is my child! my only 
surviving child, my lord ! Permit me to present her to your lordship.” 

And so saying, she rose up in all her greatness, moral and physical, 
or, in plainer English, in all the flutter of expansive drapery and ex- 
cited spirits, and throwing one of her arms round the person of her 
daughter, brought her close before the eyes of the admiring peer. Lord 
Mucklebury did not rise, for which his corpulency must be pleaded as 
an excuse, but he received the radiant young lady with a smile, and, 
after looking at her for a moment, drew her towards him by the hand 
that had been placed in his, and kissed her. 

The words Lord and Lordship had sufficed to enlighten Patty as to 
the identity of the great personage who thus honoured her. She 
knew it must be her mamma’s often-quoted dear friend, Lord Muckle- 
bury ; and therefore, though under other circumstances it is possible that 
she might not have felt particularly grateful for the salute, she now took 
it in very good part, and even grinned a little as she withdrew herself 
with a courtesy from before the condescending nobleman. 

‘* An extremely fine young lady, indeed!” said his lordship, ‘‘ and a 
most charming likeness of her mamma!” 

‘* You find her like me, my lord?” said Mrs. O’Donagough in an 
accent of great tenderness. ‘‘ Ah! my dear lord! no mother can ever 
hear that without pleasure !” 

‘‘Upon my honour, madam,” replied his lordship, again spreading 
his hand upon his breast, ‘‘ it is impossible, in this instance, to say 
whether mother or daughter ought to feel the most flattered by hearing 
of the resemblance. This young lady, all blooming as she is, may feel 
perfectly assured that her mother bloomed as brilliantly before her, and 
that charming mother herself, while looking on the prodigiously fine 
young creature to whom she has given birth, may smile with twofold 
rapture, conscious that she is gazing at once upon herself and child.” 

This fine speech rather astonished Patty, and she opened her great 
eyes, and gave her mother a look that seemed to say so, But Mrs. 
2A 2 
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O’Donagough, with her usual happy presence of mind, converted this 
somewhat impertinent stare into a compliment, by saying,— 

‘* Ah, my Patty! How well I understand that look! you are quite 
right, dearest! My darling girl is peculiarly alive to the charm of grace- 
ful manners, my dear lord, and sweet creature! she is too young to 
disguise what she feels.” 

‘Sweet creature! sweet creatures both!” cried Lord Mucklebury, 
with great enthusiasm. 

‘* Well, dearest ?” said Mrs. O'Donagough, playfully untying her 
daughter’s bonnet, and arranging the multitudinous tinglets of her 
black heir. ‘* and how did you leave your friends ?’ 

‘©Oh lor !—There’s a fine kettle of fish there, mamma,” replied the 
young lady. ‘* Matilda - in such away!” 

“Well, well, love; we'll hear all that by and by. It is such an 
affectionate young all my lord! Where she attaches herself, the 
slightest circumstances appear to her of consequence.’ 

‘‘T hope, my dear madam,” replied his lordship, ‘‘that she will 
speedily both feel and inspire precisely the attachment which may be 
most agreeable to you, and herself too.” 

Patty replied to this with a toss which seemed to say that all that had 
happe ned already; but her mother shook her head, and waved her 
hand, as if she deprecated the awful thought. 

Alas!” she exclaimed, «she is a child, my lord!” Then abruptly 
turning to the young lady, she said, ‘*Go, my love, go and find your 
father; he is in the library, I believe. Tell him that the valued friend 
he has so often heard me mention—tell him—that Lord Mucklebury is 
here!” 

Patty left the room, and Mrs. O’Donagough, lowering her voice, 
which lisped a little, as was usual with her, when in full glory, said, 

‘My dear lord, your suggestion which goes to my very heart from 
the interest it evinces in the welfare of my child ,— your suggestion, my 
dear lord, induces me to communicate to your friendly ear a circum- 
stance which must, for the present, be secret from the world. My 
sweet girl has already, child as she is, inspired and conceived the at- 
tachment of which your lordship speaks, and the connexion is so de- 
sirable that we do not think we should be justifiable in interfering to 
prevent it, merely on account. of her youth. My darling Patty is en- 
gaged to Sir Henry Seymour.’ 

‘* Engaged to Sir Henry Seymour ?” repeated Lord Mucklebury, in- 
terrogatively, and with a look of considerable surprise. ‘* Do you mean 
Sir Henry Seymour of Hartley Hall ?” 

“Yes!” replied the undaunted Mrs. O’ Donagough, ‘that is the 
name of one of the plac es 5 he is a ward of a near connexion of mine, 
Sir Edward Ste phe nson. 

“ Certainly, Sir Edward Seymour is, or rather was, his ward : but I 
did not know, my dear Mrs. Barnaby—I beg your pardon —your pre- 
sent name often escapes ‘me, I did not know that you were related to 
Sir Edward Stephenson. 

‘** Not exactly related, my lord, but nearly connected ; Lady Ste- 
phenson’s brother, General Hubert, is my nephew by marriage.’ 

‘* General Hubert, your nephew, my dear madam?” exclaimed the 
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peer with _Inexpressible astonishment, ‘‘upon my honour, I had no 
idea of it.’ 

“Tt is even so, my lord,” replied the lady, a little piqued, perhaps at 
the surprise so freely shown, but greatly pleased at the sort of coup de 
thédtre effect of the discovery. 

While this interesting communication was making in the drawing- 
room, Patty had made her way into the library, where she found her 
father and Foxcroft in very close consultation. 

“‘So you are here, are you?” said Patty, addressing the ex-lieute- 
nant, and accompanying the question with a very scornful grimace, 
that did honour to the courageous firmness of her friendship for the un- 
happy Matilda. ‘ You'll find these quarters too hot for you, Mr. Cap- 
tain, if | don’t much mistake,” she added ; ‘‘ for you may depend upon 
it I am not going to give up having my own particular friend, Matilda 
Perkins, her e—and I should be happy to know what you would think 
of meeting her ?” 

‘‘I do assure you, my dear young lady, I should not feel the least 
objection in the world to meeting your amiable friend, and she must 
have altogether mistaken my motives, if she attributes any thing to me 
which ought to occasion any coolness between us. Unhappily my in- 
come is insufficient to permit my marrying a lady without fortune, how- 
ever charming she may be; but however much this may be a matter of 
regret on my “side, it ‘surely ought not be a matter of resentment on 
hers.” 

‘* Fiddle-de-dee !” replied Patty, turning her back upon him, and 
addressing her father. ‘I say, pap,” said she, ‘* there is my Lord 
Muckle something or other up stairs. It is mamma’s great friend, you 
know, that she is so often crowing about, and you must come up this 
very minute, whether you like it or not.’ 

‘““Is that the message that your mother sent to me, Patty?” demanded 
Mr. O’Donagough. 

‘“« My eye, no, papa! Mamma’s as soft and as sweet as the flowers 
in May, now that she has got this Lord Muckle with her, so come 
along.’ 

“And sol will, Patty; but you must shake hands with Foxcroft 
first.” 

‘*T had rather shake hands with a toad, than with a false-hearted 
lover,” said Patty. 

‘* Don’t stand there, talking stuff to me,” replied her father, with the 
aspect that always won belief as to his being in earnest. 

So Patty shook hands with Mr. Foxcroft, who then took his de- 
parture; but she relieved her feelings by performing sundry grimaces to 
her father’s back as she followed him up the stairs. 

Nothing could be better than the style in which Mr. O’Donagough 
permitted himself to be presented to the gay old nobleman, and the few 
minutes of conversation which followed between them left exactly the 
impression on his lordship’s mind which he intended; namely, that Mr. 
O’Donagough was certainly a very decent sort of person, though he had 
such a queer wife. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CHALET IN THE ALPS: 


A TALE OF HUMBLE LIFE. 
By tue Countess oF BLESSINGTON. 


Ix a secluded spot, in the wild and desolate regions of the Alps, 
dwelt two families, the only inhabitants ot the place. The two chalets 
occupied by them, and a few patches of land laboured into fertility by 
hardy and incessant toil, with a herd of goats, who sought their scanty 
food wherever the rare and stunted herbage appeared, were the only 
symptoms of human habitation visible for some miles. A more dreary 
spot can hardly be imagined, than that where the chalets stood. 
Winter reigned ‘there with. despotic force during nine months of the 
year; and the approach of summer was hailed “with a delight known 
only to those who have languished for its presence through many a long 
and cheerless day, surrounded by the dreary attributes of the ‘gloomy 
season. 

Mountain rising over mountain, covered with eternal snow, and 
divided by yawning chasms, whose de ‘pths none had ever ventured to 
penetrate, met the eye at every side; the intermediate prospect only 
broken by the presence of a few hardy tannen and pine trees, whose 
dark-green foliage formed a striking contrast to the snowy mantle, 
whic h, like the funeral pall of dead nature, covered the earth for nearly 
three parts of the vear. 

The first symptom of vegetation was welcomed in this wild spot, as 
the first born is by a mother who has long pined for offspring; and, as 
the rays of the sun melted the frozen surface of the mou ntains, and 
sent a thousand spi ukling streams rushing down their sides, falling with 
a pleasant sound into the deep glens beneath, the hearts of the inha- 
bitants of the chalets became filled with cheerfulness, and the rigours 
and suftlerings of winter were forgotten. 

Martin Vignolles, with his wife and two daughters, occupied one of 
the rude and comfortless residences in this sclitary spot; and the 
widow Bauvais, and her son, the other. The husband of the widow 
had been one of the most bold and adventurous chamois hunters in the 
Alps; and lost his life in the chase of one of those wild animals, 
leaving his wife and son, then an infant, wholly dependent on the 
kindness of their sole lien: Martin V ienolles. Nor did this friend 
fail them in the hour of need. He became asa brother to the bereaved 
wile, and a father to the fatherless ; sharing with them his scanty sub- 
sistence, and cultivating the patch of land which the deceased had 
laboured into fe rtility. 

Years passed away, and the widow’s son had now grown into man- 
hood, while Annette Vignolles had just completed her sixteenth year, 
and Fanchon her sister, her twelfth. The young man was light, agile, 
and hardy, like most of the children nurtured in the wild regions 
where he had n born; and where activity of person, and firmness 
of mind, are continually called into exercise, by the danger and difli- 
culty with afte h the means of existence are procured. The melancholy 
of his widowed mother, who had never ceased to lament the husband 
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of her youth, had tinged the mind of her son with a softness, and dis- 
posed it to a susceptibility, which though it impaired not his animal 
courage in the hour of danger, exercised a powerful influence over his 
affections, rendering him almost a slave to their empire. 

Annette Vignolles was a creature of remarkable beauty, and quick- 
ness of feeling. She had been from her childhood as a daughter to 
the widow, and had never known a thought, a wish, or a hope in which 
the widow’s son had not been included. 

It was soon after Annette had reached her sixteenth year that her 
father, in endeavouring to extricate one of his goats, which had fallen 
from a cliff, missed his footing, and was hurled into an abyss, nearly 
filled with snow, where a certain but lingering death awaited him, had 
he not been rescued by the intrepidity of Michel Bauvais; who, at the 
risk of his life descended where no human foot had ever before dared 
to tread, and saved Martin Vignolles from his perilous position. 

This accident was followed by the total loss of the use of Vignolles’s 
limbs ; who, from that day, became unable to afford the least assistance 
towards the maintenance of his family. Then it was, that the widow 
and her son endeavoured to repay the debt of gratitude due to their 
neighbours. Michel laboured for them with unremitting toil and 
alacrity, and suffered them to experience no diminution of the few 
comforts, if comforts the strict necessaries of life might be called, to 
which they had hitherto been accustomed. Anxiously but unavailingly 
had the widow tried to prevent Michel from pursuing the hazardous 
profession of his lost father. In all other respects the most docile and 
obedient of sons, he evinced in this a wilfulness that often filled her 
heart with the most gloomy forebodings—forebodings which infected 
the mind of Annette with fearful apprehensions, whenever he was 
absent on those dangerous enterprises. Yet when he returned home, 
bending under the weight of his spoil, and made light of the fears of 
his mother, or silenced them by his caresses, the whole circle collected 
in the chalet of Martin Vignolles felt too happy to chide him; though 
all never sought their humble couches without offering up fervent 
prayers for his safety, Often would the widow dwell on the past, not 
less with a view of warning her son than from that yearning of the 
heart towards the dear departed felt by all who have known the misfor- 
tune of losing the partner of their youth. 

“It was just such a night as this,” would she say, ‘‘ that I expected 
my poor Claude for the last time. ‘‘ Ah! how weli do [I remember it ! 
I made up a good fire, prepared his supper, and carefully swept the 
hearth, for my dear husband always liked to see a blazing fire, and a 
clean hearth. Michel slept in his cradle, and smiled in his sleep, poor 
innocent, little dreaming of the dreadful misfortune that hung over 
us. I tried to work; but the needle slipped from my fingers, they 
trembled so. I opened the door, and stood on the ledge of the rock 
near it, to listen for his step—that step I was never again to hear. 
The moon was shining, as now, like silver, and the frozen tops of the 
mountains were sparkling with light, except when a cloud passed over 
the bright face of the moon, and then a dark shadow fell on them. 
I knew not why it was, but a cold tremour shook my limbs, and my 
heart trembled; the branches of the pine creaked discordantly, and 
the wind, which a minute before had been still, sighed mournfully 
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| through the leaves. I looked around, but all appeared so cold and 

| bright, so unfeeling-like to my fears, that I turned from the view, as one 

) turns from a selfish, heartless person, who has no pity for our misfor- 
tunes, and I came back to the house to seek comfort in looking again 
at my sleeping child. Oh! what a long night was that! [ thought it 
was the most miserable | ever should pass; but I have passed many a 
more wretched one since, for then I had hope. I remembered through 
the weary hours how he looked, and what he said. He stood on the 
threshold he was never more to pass, looking back on us with a smile, 
which I, at the moment, thought too gay a one when leaving us; but 
which, when I recalled it to my memory in that night, seemed sadder 
than a smile ever was before. How often have I thought of that smile 
since! I followed him a few steps, and kissed him again,—woe Is me! 
it was for the last time,—and he chided me because "the tears started 
into my eyes. But his chiding was gentle, so it ever was; and when 
he got to the last pine-tree, he turned round and waved his hat to me. 
Ah! neighbours, who could have thought that 1 was never more to see 
him ?” 

Tears interrupted the widow’s melancholy reminiscences, nor did 
they flow alone; for Annette’s, too, coursed each other down her 
cheeks; not so much, the truth must be owned, from sorrow for poor 
Claude Bauvais, whom she could not remember, as from the dread of 
the possibility of a similar fate awaiting his son. 

Annette and Michel loved with no common passion. Their attach- 
ment had grown with their growth, and strengthened with their 
strength. All their notions of the past and the future were identified 
with each other; and the possibility of separation never occurred to 

; either, save when the widow related the melancholy parting with her 
husband: which, though often repeated, never failed to excite the tears 

Annette, and the seriousness of her lover. Love, at all times so 
engrossing a sentiment when felt for the first time in youthful hearts, 
was all-powerful with these simple children of nature, whose thoughts, 
wishes, and hopes were centred in their own narrow circle. Their 


4 parents witnessed the atiection of their children with satisfaction. 
. They had, from the birth of both, arranged their marriage, and never 
doubted that the attachment which they desired should spring up be- 


tween them, would prove as warm and ardent as it really was. Mo- 

tives of prudence had induced them to defer the marriage of the young 

people, until Michel had attained his twenty-first year; and the mis- 

fortune that had befallen the father of Annette, by leaving him and 

his family dependant on the exertions of the young man, rendered the 
resolution of procrastinating the marriage still more necessary. 

It was on a cold night in the early part of autumn, when winter had 

anticipated its visit by many wee ‘ks, that Michel Bauvais, returning to 

his home through a narrow pass in the mountains, was attracted by the 

barking of a dog; and, on approaching the spot whence the sounds 

came, discovered a man nearly in a state of insensibility, over whom 

the faithful animal was uttering his melancholy cries. It was not with- 

out considerable difficulty that he succeeded in restoring suspended 

animation to the stranger, and then slowly led him to the humble 

chalet, where his mother assisted him in his exertions to render the 

visit of their unexpected guest as comfortable as their limited means per- 
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mitted. The warmth of a good fire, and some boiled goat’s-milk, 
had such a salutary effect on the invalid, that he was shortly able to 
thank his preserver, and to inform him that he was an artist, ‘who, in 
his search of the picturesque and sublime scenery which he wished to 
delineate, having advanced farther into the mountains than prudence 
warranted, had lost his way; and, after many hours passed in fruit- 
Jessly endeavouring to regain it, had at last sunk exhausted into a 
slumber, whence in all human probability he might, from the intense 
cold to which he was exposed, have never awakened, had he not been 
rescued by Michel Bauvais. 

The young artist was pressed by his poor but hospitable hosts, to 
continue with them a day or two, until he had recovered sufficient 
strength to ensure a safe return to his home. He opened his portfolio, 
and delighted their inexperienced eyes with sketches that might well 
have claimed approbation from those accustomed to see the finest 
drawings. Annette was called to share in the gratification their dis- 
play afforded, and her beauty and artless grace excited so much in- 
terest in the young artist, that he immediately made a portrait of her, 
which filled her lover with joy and gratitude. 

The vicinity of the wild spot inhabited by the two families, possessed 
such attractive scenery, that the painter prolonged his stay several 
days for the purpose of sketching the different views. Annette would 
hang with delight over his drawings, and listen with scarcely less plea- 
sure to the songs he would sing her while making them. She would 
loiter at night an hour or two after the usual hour of seeking repose, 
to hear the young artist’s description of the towns and their inhabitants 
in which he had dwelt; and had a thousand questions to ask relative 
to scenes of which hitherto she had been in perfect ignorance. 

At first Michel shared in the interest which was awakened in her 
mind ; but soon a jealous feeling occasioned by witnessing how much 
of her time and attention was engrossed by the stranger, took posses- 
sion of his mind. He became moody, captious, and harsh to her, to- 
wards whom he had never previously evinced a symptom of ill-humour. 
This sudden, and to Annette unaccountable change in his temper, only 
aggravated the cause that led to it; and the poor simple girl, repulsed 
by her lover each time that she sought to address him with her wonted 
and affectionate familiarity, took refuge in the mild and amusing con- 
versation of the young painter. When Michel was compelled to be 
absent from the chalet in search of fuel, or to lead home the goats, it 
was evident that his moodiness increased ; and when he returned, it was 
excited almost to frenzy, by finding Annette seated by the stranger, 
listening with unconcealed delight to his songs, or the stories he related 
to her. 

The whole character of Michel became changed. No longer the gay 
youth, whose cheerfulness had been the life of the chalets, his ill- 
humour was now a source of chagrin to all its inhabitants, none of 
whom, owing to their simplicity, suspected its cause. Often in the 
moodiness of his spirits, when stung into anger by some innocent fami- 
liarity exhibited towards the stranger by Annette, he almost cursed the 
hour wheri he saved him from death, and led him to the chalet to fas- 
cinate her who hitherto had never lent her eyes or ears with pleasure 
to aught save himself alone. 
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Sketches of Annette multiplied every hour. The artist found her 
figure so graceful and picturesque, and it gave such a charm to his 
drawings, that he was never tired of copying it; and sooth to say, 
Annette, with all her simplicity, had enough of woman ’s vanity in her 
heart, to be pleased, if not proud of the artist’s evident admiration of her. 

At this time, too, the young painter, who sometimes amused himself 
in the composition of simple songs, addressed the following one to 
Annette, and this piece of rustic gallantry excited the jealousy of her 
lover into still greater violence. 


“ Beautiful maiden, as pure as the snow 
On thine own native mountains, wherever I go, 
I'll think of thee artless and fair as thou art,— 
Though soon, ah! too soon, 1 from chee must depart. 


I'll think of thee beaming as now with a smile, 
And thy innocent converse that oft did beguile 
‘The long hours of evening, and of thy sweet song 
That the wild mountain-echoes so love to prolong. 


Beautiful maiden, oh! blest be thy lot 

With the youth who has won thee, though I be forgot. 
My prayer shall ascend to the Heavens for thee, 
When distant thy sweet face no more | can see.” 


One evening when Michel returned to the chalet, he found the 
stranger platting the long tresses of Annette, who was innocently 
laughing at the awkwardness with which he performed the operation. 
Michel had, from her infane y, always reserved this task as a labour of 
love for himself; and his feelings could not have been more wounded 
had he dise overed her in the arms of the stranger. 

‘* How, faithless girl!’ exclaimed he, ‘‘ and is it come to this? Is all 
shame gone, that you let a stranger touch those tresses, that my hands 
alone h: ive here tofore pressed 4 ? And you, ungrateful man! is it thus you 
repay me for having saved your life ? But I will fly from you both for 
ever!’ And so saying, he rushed from the chalet with the frantic haste 
of a maniac. . 

The stranger, alarmed by his violence and impetuosity, the cause of 
which he for the first time clearly discerned, and deeply pained that he 
should have furnished the occasion for the development of a passion which 
now raged with such fury, Hed in pursuit cf Michel, leaving Annette 
overwhelmed with surprise and grief. Dreadful were the sufferings of 
the poor girl, as hour after hour elapsed, bringing with them no tidings 
of her lover or his pursuer. At early dawn, after a night of such wretch- 
edness as she had ever previously been a stranger to, she stood in front 
of the chalet, straining her eyes in the hope of discerning her lover ; 
when her young sister descried a figure in the distance, and pointed it out 
to her. The most fearful apprehensions filled her breast, for there was 
but one figure to be, seen, and that with the quick sight of love she dis- 
cerned was not his. 

Alas! the fears of Annette were but too well founded. Durand, the young 
artist, only returned to prepare for the receptionof the corse of the illfated. 
Michel, which, after a long search, was discovered, owing to the barking 
of his dog, in the very spot whence, but a few days before, he had res- 
cued him who was the innocent cause of the groundless jealousy that 
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led to his own destruction. Whether the unhappy youth had wilfully 

recipitated himself into the yawning gulf, or that in the rapidity of 
his flight he had overlooked his vicinity to it, and so had accidentally 
fallen in, was never ascertained. The charitable-minded of the few 
persons collected from the neighbouring hamlets were disposed to adopt 
the latter supposition, while those less goodnatured, declared their con- 
viction that the deceased, driven to madness by jealousy, had thrown 
himself into the chasm, where his mutilated remains were found—a 
belief in which they were strengthened by the frantic self-accusations 
of the]wretched Annette, who, with piercing cries, declared herself to be 
the cause of all. Fearful was the picture presented at the two chalets, 
so lately the scene of peace and content. The poor old mother of 
Michel Bauvais, rendered nearly insane by this last terrible atHiction, sat 
by the corse of her son, and, gazing fondly on the pale face, mur- 
mured, from time to time, ** Yes, there he lies, as his father did before 
him, twenty years ago. Gone from me, without a parting word—a single 
embrace. These cold lips, that never uttered a word of unkindness to 
me, cannot return the kiss that 1 imprint on them. Ah, my son! 
never before did they receive the touch of mine without returning the 
pressure. How often in my dreams have I seen you as you now lie, 
cold, speechless, without life, and I have awoke in agony, to bless God 
that it was but a dream! But now! oh! my son, my son, who will 
close the weary eyes of your wretched mother, who will lay her in the 
grave! The wicked spirits of these dreary mountains first envied me 
the possession of my poor Claude, and snatched him from me, and now 
they have torn away my son. Often have I seen a light too bright for 
mortal ken, shine into his room, when he slept, as if the moon itself had 
entered his casement, and cast all its beams around his head, just as it 
used to do around that of his poor father. 1 ought to have known it boded 
no good, but I dared not think that my child would be taken from me. 
I have heard such sighs and whispers, too, in the night, when the wind 
has shook the chalet, and the snow has been drifted against the windows 
with a violence that has dashed them to pieces. Ah! I ought to have 
known that even then the evil spirits that haunt these wild mountains 
were planning his destruction !”’ 

So raved the poor woman, in all the incoherence of a grief that un- 
settled her reason, until some of the inhabitants of the nearest hamlet 
came to remove the corse for interment, when, uttering a piercing 
shriek, and clasping it in her arms, she fell senseless on the coffin; and 
when raised, was found to be dead. Annette had lost all consciousness 
of the misery around her, in a brain fever, which kept her hovering 
between life and death during many days. When health once more 
began to tinge her pale cheek, it was discovered with sorrow by Du- 
rand, who had watched over her with unceasing solicitude and unwea- 
rying care, that reason reassumed not its empire in her brain. Perfectl 
harmless and gentle, she did all that she was told to do, with the do- 
cility of the most obedient child, but was utterly incapable of the least 
reflection or of self-government. Durand, considering that he was 
the cause, though the innocent one, of the afflictions that had befallen 
these poor families, insisted on becoming their support for the future. 
He prevailed on the helpless old Martin Vignolles to accompany 
him, with his two daughters, to Paris, where, having established them 
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in his home, he left nothing undone to promote their comfort. Fortune, 
too, favoured the worthy young man who so religiously fulfilled his 
self-imposed duties ; for his pictures, justly admired, produced such 
: high prices, that, after a few years, he secured a handsome competence, 
and became the happy husband of the pretty Fanchon, the sister of 
poor Annette, to whom he had given an education that rendered her 
in every way suitable to be the companion of a person with a cultivated 
mind. Old Martin V ignolles lived to see the marriage of his Fan- 
chon, and died blessing his children, And poor Annette still survives, 
innocent, gentle, and fondly beloved by her sister and Durand, with 
whose little “children she delights to play, offering subjects for his pencil, 
the representation of which often draw crowds of admirers round them 


in the gallery of the Louvre. 
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QuveeN Bess will take the air to-day, with her princes and her peers, 
Ather castle gates “ my first” aw aits,—’mid its guards and halberdiers, 
Sage Burleigh on his mistress tends,;—and W alsingham i is there, 
And the stately step of Leicester waits, beside the palace stair,— 
A flourish on the trampets—and a roll upon the drums, 
And, like the sun from out the east, the Royal Lady comes! 
St. Hubert ! what a ruff she wears !—and what a glance she throws, 
As the shout “ Long live our maiden Queen,” from a thousand voices rose ; 
Bright diamonds gem her robe of gold,—bright rubies deck her hair, 
But her queenly glance is brighter far than thie brightest jewels there ;— 
’Mid belted earls, and booted knights,—rough boor, and churlish clown, 
No eye but quails beneath her glance,—but blenches at her frown ! 
What stops the Ladye of the Land?—why halt the royal suite ? 

. Oh! he .dless grooms !—to leave the path unswept beneath such feet ;— 


§ One moment’s pause,—but one—when lo! a youth is kneeling there, 
& The mantle torn from off his breast, that quee ‘nly foot to bear ; 
One frown upon her angry brow, like a passing meteor, shone, 

tr One glance upon that kneeling youth—and the royal train sweeps on! 


Oh! beauty every toil can pay with the coinage of her eyes, 

And love Tequite, with one small word, a wilderness of sighs! 

Yet tho’ “my second” he had been, in many a ladye's bower, 

And shared with paroquet t and pug, her fondness, or her power, 

Yet ne ver as to-day he feels hath Raleigh felt of yore, 

And ne'er as they are throbbing now, have those pulses throbb'd before ! 


“What ho!—Lord Marshal !—by your leave, ere yet our way we take, 
if We'll see this vouth who thus would mar gay mantles for our sake; 
' For, by my troth, my lords! there be who follow in our train, 
From this same youth might stoop to learn a courtesy, or twain,— 
How say you, sirs! such gentle deed, methinks, were ‘well repaid, 
My Lord of Leicester's cloak’s unsoil’d,—wilt please him lend his blade ?” 


*T was thus, in good Queen Bess’s time,—in this our English land, 

Young Raleigh won his spurs, they say, from good Queen Bess’s hand. 

And never yet in ladye’s eye did nobler youth find grace, 

And never yet, by sovereign’s side, found better knight a place, 

To lead the fight in tented field,—the dance in courtly hall,— 

Or to spread beneath Queen Beauty’s feet, at the bi inquet board, “my all !” 



























































NIMROD IN FRANCE* 


‘‘Nimrop in France” having attracted more attention than was 
anticipated, and the subject affording more scope than it was at first 
thought it would allow, the writer has been induced to resume it; and 
it is his intention in the series of papers under the above title, to make 
his readers acquainted with every thing worthy of remark in the doings 
of our pleasant neighbours across the channel, that has, or may come, 
under his observation. 


THE TRADE OF CALAIS AND SUNDRY OTHER PARTICULARS. 


Few persons, perhaps, on the other side the water, are aware of the 
extent of trade carried on between Calais and London, and other parts 
of England. In 1838 the amount of tonnage of English vessels which 
entered the port—noé¢ including mail-packets, or what are called pas- 
senger steam-boats—amounted to 28,170 tons! It must be admitted 
that the recent permission to export English coals has, to a certain ex- 
tent, swelled this aggregate amount; but, twenty years back, who 
would have contemplated such an interchange of commerce in one 
small French port? And a word more touching the said port. It 
has been in contemplation with our post-office to remove the mails 
to some other French port. I think the advisers of that measure would 
rue the day it was put into practice, and the following may be taken asa 
fair comparison of the facility of approachCalais affords, in bad weather, 
over Boulogne. During the late tempestuous weather, one of the 
London and Calais steam-boats, on her passage to Calais, passed, off 
Margate, two London and Boulogne steam-boats, bound for Boulogne, 
but they were unable to proceed on their voyage. The Calais boat 
made her passage, took in a fresh freight, and, on her return to London, 
tound the Boulogne steamers still lying off Margate. 

Great improvements are threatened to be made in Calais harbour, 
and no sailor who knows it but acknowledges the necessity for them to 
make it complete, by preventing the changes that occur on the bar by 
the prevalence of certain winds. It is to be lamented that the French 
are so tardy in these matters of necessity; and even in trifling matters, 
their want of a little English energy is much against them in a pecu- 
niary point of view. I will adduce Calais and its vicinity as an 
instance. 

I have already observed that, from its locality, to such of the English 
as wish to reside in France, and are content or compelled to live with- 
out the great and active pleasures of life, there is no place in the 
kingdom to be compared to Calais. But, what say the English who 
land at Calais, and feel inclined to tarry there, or in its neighbourhood ? 
Why, they naturally first of all ask, ‘‘ Where are we to live? W e can 

find no house equal to afford us the conveniences we require. But is it 
not extraordinary,” they as naturally resume, “* that where so many 
Opportunities present themselves—sound and dry commons, for example, 
which, if planted and improved would form excellent sites for the pur- 





* Continued from No, ccxxx., page 204. 
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pose, neat and convenient houses, after our villa or cottage ornée 
fashion, are not erected, inasmuch as they would instantly find English 
tenants?” All this is true. I have already spoken of the acknow- 
ledged salubrity of the air here (there is a noble family, indeed, now in 
Calais for the sole advantage of it), and it is easily accounted for. In 
all air there is more or less of that principle which is essential to life 
and health; but the air which, as is the case here, passes over an im- 
mense tract of ocean, is of ail others the purest ; better calculated, gene- 
rally for the purposes of breathing in weakly persons, at add seasons of the 
year; and from being refrigerated or cooled as well as purified, the bad 
effects of the sultry heats of the summer months are at once counteracted 
by it. Then what a noble expanse of sands for the enjoyment of horse- 
exercise ! “ Admitted,” say all who make a trial of Calais asa residence ; 
«‘ but change of scene is essential, both in a physical and mental point 
of view; we get tired of the sands, day after day, and we want some 
object in view in our rides and drives.” We want some pretty villages 
within our reach, in which there are clean little inns, to afford us 
the opportunity of making some country excursions, and refreshing 
ourselves and our horses as we do in our owncountry. We go tothe gar- 
den of roses—a beautiful exhibition we admit, of at least fitteen hundred 
sorts of the queen of all flowers, but only visible during one month of the 
year. We drove to Pont Sanspareil, one of the wonders of the present age; 
but the wonder is, that at neither of these places, nor on Guines forest 
—classic ground—is there a house which a decent person can enter. 
Were such places of amusement and recreation within similar distances 
of any English town, which might be the resort of strangers, there 
would be the sign of “The Rose without the Thorn” at the first ; 
the ‘* Hotel Sanspareil’ ’ at the second; and the ‘ Field of Gold 
Cloth” at the third ;—all clean little inns, at which refreshments might 
be had, or in which those brought by parties—d la pic-nic—might *be 
enjoyed with some degree of comfort, which is out of the case as 
things are here—by all ‘such at least who are not deprived of the senses 
of smell and vision. Neither is the little town of Guines unworthy of the 
notice of the inquisitive traveller, by reason of there being now extant 
some remains of the chapels or temples made use of by ‘that class of 
protestants called Huguenots, and which are to be seen on application to 
a gentleman residing in the town, who has preserved several of their 
relics for the inspection of the curious. 

Perhaps I may scarcely obtain credit with many of my countrymen, 
when I state the following fact. Such things, they will say, cannot be 
in the year 1840: There is, within less than three miles of Calais, a 
most abundant spring of water, of the purest quality. ‘‘ Of course,” 
my countrymen will say, “it supplies Calais with w ater.”” Such is not 
the case, although I should imagine four thousand all would ac- 
complish the de sirable object. Calais is supplied by water-carts, from 
a spring of very indifferent sosiles a mile from the gates, but chiefly with 
rain-water, falling into ‘tanks from the roofs of the houses, mixed, of 
course, with what filth there may be (and there always is filth, from 
cats, &c.) on the said roofs. ‘And why are not the neighbouring 
marshes drained ?” an Englishman would naturally i inquire. The rea- 
son is, it would require the application of the steam-engine to etfect 
this object; and here the want of energy and of spirit, and perhaps of 
money, in matters of this nature is apparent. However, it may not be 
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desirable for my countrymen that the energy of the French nation 
should be any thing like on a par with their own, 

The town of Calais, and also the Basse-ville, are at length lighted 
by gas, which was considered an extraordinary effort. There are two 
rival companies, one making their gas from coals, the other from resin. 
And there is a pretty museum in the town, with a fair collection of 
what are called curiosities ; alsoa beautiful bust of Voltaire, exhibiting 
signs of the extraordinary talents which the living model possessed. 

There is one part of the municipal administration of France which I 
much admire, and well would it be for Englishmen if it existed in their 
country. I allude to the powers of mediation between cteditor and 
debtor given to the officer in authority, called the juge de paix. For 
example: A demand is made upon me which I do not admit the justice 
of. The person making it applies to the authorities to enforce it. I 
then receive a sort of civil invitation from the juge de paix, to present 
myself at his bureau, at an interval of several days, expressing ‘a 
hope that the matter in dispute may be arranged ;” and it generally is 
arranged by the temper and justice of the mediator. 

I could write a volume on the curious scenes and incidents that 
have taken place in Calais and its vicinity, since I have resided in 
France, but it might be too personal to please all parties. The relation 
of some of them would cause English tradesmen to express surprise 
that credit for five shillings should be given to an Englishman in 
France. The relation of the following anecdote, however, touching 
money matters—the irritamentum malorum in all countries—may be 
harmless, as the parties are dead and gone. 

Some few years since, a General Stack, a fine old soldier from the 
Emerald Isle, lived and died at an hotel in Calais, where his establishment 
consisted of a servant and two horses. He was what we call a fine- 
looking old fellow, six feet two inches high, and as upright and stiff as 
if he had swallowed two kitchen-pokers. Meeting a very diminutive 
person of his own sex one day in the street, with whom he had a very 
slight acquaintance, he was thus cvolly addressed by him : 

“General,” said he, ‘‘I am very hard up; will you lend me five 
pounds for five days 2?” 

‘* My dear fellow,” replied the general, with the native drollery of 
his country, and looking down on his customer, “ do you think that 
any man who has five pounds to lend, would remain five days tn 
Calais ?” 

On another occasion, a short time before his death, he was thus 
addressed by Mr. Roberts, proprietor of the hotel at which he so- 

journed : 

‘‘ General,” said he, ‘I have a letter this morning from a Mr. ——, 
of Cork, inquiring after your health.” 

‘‘ Then,” said the general, ‘* you may tell him, I am dying, but that 
the devil a tester will there be for him.” 

This happened at the table d’héte dinner, to the no small amuse- 
ment of the company. 

But I must relate the last queer trick played off at Calais, which 
happened a few days back. An Englishman ordered dinner for ten 
at an hotel; it was to consist entirely of game, and sixteen bottles of 
champagne were considered necessary to wash it down. ‘ All went 

off,” as the papers say, very well; but towards midnight it was hinted to 
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the unfortunate host, that his customer ‘“ went off” also; and such 
was the case. He had his permit in his pocket all ready ‘for a start, 
and as the packet sailed for England just in the nick of time, he just 
stepped on board and has not since been heard of. Nor do I say too 
much, when I express surprise that an Englishman gets credit in 
France. The fact is, the compliment is paid to his nation. 

No person should pass through Calais without seeing the church, de- 
dicated, of course, to Our Lady, as the term Notre Dame, implies. 
Sterne called it ‘* more fine than handsome,” but no one can deny its 
being a grand and appropriate edifice. But it is the grand altar, fifty 
feet high, that chiefly pleases me, and I inspected it to advantage in 

To the fine 
Italian marble pillars, and several of the figures—that of Hope, espe- 
cially—he allowed the highest praise; but was far from satisfying him- 
self that the grand painting of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, is 
by Vandyck, as said to be. It appeared to him to be much more 
after the style of a first-rate Italian master. His opinion, however, of 
this noble altar, the very erection of which is said to have cost 20,000 
livres—a great sum in those days—is that, if sold piecemeal, at the 
present time, it would produce a hundred and fifty thousand pounds of 
our money. 

Fault is found by English travellers—nor do I believe the French 
themselves admire it —with the proceedings of the Calais custom- 
house; but when I say that it has been calculated that smuggled goods 
to the average amount of 7002. were, for many years weekly introduced 
into this part of the country—Calais and its neighbourhood—we can- 
not ‘wonder at their looking sharp. It certainly is not pleasant or 
congenial to English feeling to be followed, immediately on landing in 
France, by a man with a sword on his thigh, after the manner of a re- 
fractory culprit; but as nothing can be done here without the cocked- 
hat and sword, we, who are used to it, think nothing of it! Then the 
searching the person, on all occasions—which is not the case on our 
side the w ater, never, indeed, unless suspicion attaches—is not much 
relished; but the pea-jackets and large cloaks of the men, and the 
flounces and bustles of the women of the present day, afford such aids 
to smuggling, that one can scarcely marvel at a wish being expressed 
just to see or feel whether all is right or wrong. To English residents 
who are known and not suspected, much indulgence i is shown at the 
Custom-house—at least Ican speak to my own case. Nota fortnight 
passes that I have not a parcel from London, which is sent to me un- 


opened. 
THE FRENCH HOUSEHOLD. 


It cannot fail to strike my countrymen who reside in France, that 
they seldom see or hear of what is called a large family—two or three 
children being generally the maximum lot in one house. The fact is, 
that the French parents fix a limit in their desire for family. This is not 
merely opposing the dictates of nature, but flying in the face of a divine 
it; and as for children, ‘* happy is the man who has his quiver full of 


rece 
he shall not be ashamed when he meets his enemy in the gate.” 


i 
them ; 


FRENCH SERVANTS. 


I lamented, when it was too late, having disposed of this subject 
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so briefly, but I was aware it had been ably and feelingly handled in a 
former number of the New Monthly Magazine, although twelve years 
have since elapsed. Time, however, I have reason to believe, has 

worked but little change in the general character of French servants. 
To us English they are, in these parts at least, the same uncouth, self- 
willed, unmanageable animals that they have ever been, and are only to 
be endured by French masters and mistresses. Shall I ever forget the 
first specimen I had of their gad-about propensity, and their determina- 
tion to indulge it! 

Many of your readers will recollect the late Mr. Martin, or rather, as 
he was called, Captain, French ; some, as an officer in the 21st light dra- 
goons ; some, as one of the heaviest of the betters on Newmarket-heath : 
others, as master of the ceremonies at Margate; and others, as a wine- 
merchant in Calais, where he was doing what was called a good stroke 
of business, until death unkindly knocked at his door, and he quickly 
obeyed his summons. Now being a catholic, and at home i in the French 
language, he thought he could manage French servants, and, although 
as fidgety as any ‘old maid ever was in the economy of his house, he 
hired a brace of the female gender to attend upon himself and his wife, 
in lodgings, previously to their commencing housekeeping. 

Weill! about the third Sunday after this experiment was made, he 
asked me to dine with him, when a scene occurred truly characteristic 
of the class of persons that I have now made the subject of my pen. 
Just as we were drinking the first glass of claret after our cheese, in 
walked the waiting-maid with a tray of tea-things in one hand, which 
she popped down on the dinner-table, and a kettle of water in the 
other, which she popped by the side of the fire. 

‘* What are you < about / ”” asked mine host, 

‘‘T am going out,” said the waiting-maid. 

‘¢ But you can’t go this evening,” replied French. 

‘“Oh! yes, I must,” resumed the girl. 

‘* But you shall not,” exclaimed the one. 

‘¢T must,” said the other. 

‘¢ And where are you going,?” demanded the master. 

‘To a dance,” answered the servant. 

‘Then the devil go with you!” exclaimed the captain (for he was 
no master of the ceremonies here): and to the dance did the damsel 
go, and to the dance would she have gone, in spite of all the masters 
and mistresses in the world. 

On another occasion, I was dining with my same friend in his house, 
ona Friday evening, when, as we were sitting over our wine, in walked 
a female servant with some dirty rags in her hand, and commenced 
cleaning the brass lock of the doors. 

French ordered her to desist and she made her exit ; but in ten mi- 
nutes or less, she returned, and once more began scrubbing the iden- 
tical lock. On her master (lucus @ non lucendo) asking why she did 
what she was then doing at that hour of the day ? She replied, she 
always cleaned the locks on Saturdays, but as the morrow was a féte, 
she must do it then. 

But now for the other side of the question, A friend of mine who 
occupies a chateau near Boulogne, has French servants—two maids 
and aman, Myself and my family have twice been domiciled in this 
March.—veo i. LVI. NO. CCXXXI. 2B 
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chateau during Boulogne races, and what did we remark touching 
the conduct of those servants? W hy, Jean (i. e. John, with us) was a 
character, and had a sort of saturnalian licence to do what he pleased ; 
add to which, although in his fiftieth year, he was deeply in love with 
a young girl; and the females exhibited sundry little proofs of their 
feeling themselves without the pale of English domestic law. But 
I now come to their merits. 

We retired to our beds every night leaving wine, brandy, tea, sugar, 
cakes, sweetmeats, fruits, all exposed to the, perhaps, longing eyes of 
these se rvants, but neither a drop of the liquids, nor a pennyweight of 
the eatables would be touched! Now am 1 doing an injustice to my 
own country in asking whether this would have been the case with 
English servants of a certain grade? 1 can only answer—not with any 
that I ever have been the master of. Ihave only had experience of 
two indoor men-servants since I have resided in France, and I am quite 
sure that one of them would have devoured half the cakes and sweet- 
meats, and the other would have “ sucked the monkey,” till he could 
have sucked no longer. And the females! how would they have with 
stood the tea, the sugar, and the cakes? Well, I will not determine 
the question, but relate an anecdote of the monkey-sucker. 

After living two years with me—and a handier fellow never wore a 
shoe—he went into the service of the late Major Boyce, a Waterloo 
hero in the 16th dragoons. Now the major suspected that William, 
by some means or other, had access to the closet in which his brandy 
was kept, and that he generally paid a visit to it at a certain time, 
name ly, when preparing the breakfast-table in the morning. That the 
major’s apprehensions were correct, the following éclaircissement will 
prove. His lady entered the ¢ loset just at the accustomed hour, and 
locked the door upon herself, True to his appointed time—and true 
to the custom of ¢his country, where the morning goét is considered 
both necessary and wholesome by a large portion of its people. William 
approached the closet in which his favourite liquor awaited him, and 
gently opening the door by the help of his own private key, was ar- 
ranging his mouth for the “suck,” when lo! what did he behold in 
the place »ot the beloved brandy-bottle? Why, the beloved lady of 
the major, who was ready to receive her visiter, whose consternation, 
on the reception, may be better imagined than described. The major, 
however, with the noble gene rosity of a soldier, overlooked the offence, 
reflecting, pe rhi aps , that he himself had not heen always able to resist 
a tempting bait. 

Then, again, the farmers in this country appear to have much more 
confidence in their servants than ours have in theirs. Exclusively of my 
almost daily observance of the operations going on in a large open 
fie l« 1 of some hundred acres, immedi: ite ly i In the rear of my house, in 
my rides and walks I see a great deal of those generally going on in 
this part of France. I observe very few masters’ eyes overlooking 
ploughmen or labourers—no, not even in harvest-time. It is true their 
wages are low; but I think they give their employers the pennyworth 
for the penny, and they appear to be a contented race. As to their 
general deportment, it is above all praise. There is none of that ‘* as- 
peritas agrestis, et inconcinna’’—that clownish and impolite rusticity— 
which prevails in the English of this class—greatly increased within the 
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last thirty years, despite of the ‘* schoolmaster abroad ;” but, to the 
simplest question proposed to them, they return a ready answer, and 
appear even desirous of making themselves understood. 


THE PUBLIC PRESS. 


A French newspaper by the side of our Times, Herald, Chronicle, 
Post, or Sun, is a miserable-looking affair; but, like the egg, it is full 
of food. Subjects are disposed of in a few lines in a French journal, 
in which their merits or demerits are made sufficiently apparent ; and its 
columns are looked upon not as vehicles for the collection and propa- 
gation of news, but as a medium for the examination of sound, come 
prehensive, consistent views of political measures and political men. 
Their leading articles—those at least of such as are published in the 
metropolis, are the contributions of eminent writers and statesmen— 
oftentimes men of rank—whose speculations are alike valuable for the 
manner and matter, as well as for their clear, liberal reasonings on all 
important subjects. The almost total absence of puffs of tradesmen 
of various descriptions, also, is a remarkable feature in a French 
journal; neither do I think such an advertisement as the following 
(which I cut out of the Times the other day), would be found between 
this and doomsday : 


“To Prous Parents.—A lady of decided piety wishes to receive 
under her care six young ladies,”’ &c. 





Decided piety!! And who has “ decided” upon this lady’s piety ? 
Her own dear self, I suppose. Why, if my life had been fifty—ay a 
hundred—times more guiltless than it had been, I should not dare to 
give myself this character. There is only one Arbitrator here, and by 
his decision must we all abide. But it is such balderdash as this that 
throws a slur on a large proportion of the English people, and has done 
much to make religion a subject of ridicule. 

‘‘ He calls himself a pious man, does he?” said Long Parry, a 
schoolfellow of mine, and afterwards the cleverest of all Dr. Parr’s 
pupils. ‘* The only difference, J know,” resumed he, ‘‘ between your 
pious man, and your man that is not pious, is, the one wears black- 
topped boots, and the other wears white.” 

But to return to the French press, or rather that of Paris. The 
London Times congratulates its readers on the manner and temper in 
which the French journals have commented upon the allusion of 
Sir Robert Peel, in his late celebrated speech, to the offensive and 
malignant articles against England with which the French jour- 
nals have teemed during many months; and also on the some- 
what remarkable circumstance of the government having issued 
orders to that portion of the press under ministerial influence, to 
discontinue such ‘‘ indiscretions.” This is all well and proper; but 
can we forget that several of our own journals have been committing 
these ‘‘ indiscretions” to no small amount—two of those published 
on Sundays, indeed, to an unjustifiable extent, and on which account 
the circulation of one of them is interdicted in France? Sir Robert 
said, that ‘‘ although there were at present peace and amicable re- 
lations between the two countries (England and France), he never 
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recollected, in the course of his experience, so many symptoms of 
growing hate and hostility in the body of the French people to the 
nation of England.” 1 was not pre pared for the unpleasing announce- 
ment; and especially after having read in the Journal des Débats, only 
a few days back, an assurance by its editor, that ‘* the alliance betw een 
France and E ngland rests upon a perfect conformity of interests.” Is 
it possible, then, that the illnatured-—the malignant remarks of two or 
three London journals can weigh in the scale : against such a position 
as this, and with this party or with that? But, ‘to go further into the 
question—Is it possible that two highly-civ ilized countries, within twenty 
miles of each other, and vying with each other in their modes of exercising 
the Christian faith, should again imbrue their hands in each other’s 
blood? Should that be thee vase, What will be thought of the value of their 
faith ? Will they continue to kneei to the cross, and act in direct opposi- 
tion to the attributes of Him whose death they commemorate, and whose 
life was the type of peace and good will ? I can only say, I should be 
sorry to have to answer to the slightest attempt at producing such a 
scene as the event contemplated could not fail to produce, especially 
in the present improved (!) condition of instruments to be employed 


for killing and mutilating the human race. 
FRENCH HOUSES. 

That there are comfortable and weather-tight houses in France, both 
public and private, cannot be denied by the most fastidious judges of 
comfort; but thai nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand 
throughout the country, are neither comfortable nor weather-tight, is a 
fact equally indisputs ible. There is one feature in the construction of 
them, indeed, which militates against comfort, and that is, the absurd 
practice of making windows on each side of the rooms where the 
houses are single, so that, independently of the inconvenience of what 
is called a cross-light, very annoying to the eyesight, and causing a 
constant Pw ught of cold air in the winter; there is little respite from 
the piercing rays of the sun in the summer ‘soletice. If denied admis- 
sion on one side, he is sure to make his appearance on the other; so 
that a cool room, under such circumstances, is not to be looked for at 
any hour of the day in the dog-days. But in double houses (which I 
am happv to say mine is), the windows will rarely resist a storm ot 
beating rain; and as to bei ing any thing like air- -tight, that is not to be 
expected fiom their construction and materials, Then the glass is so 
thin (but it is cheap) that a friend of mine residing here, declares the 
wind finds its way through it, and I see no reason to doubt its doing 
so. _ ‘re 1s Oue security, however, against beating rains and driving 
snow in French houses, which is worthy of imitating in all exposed 
poset and that is, the open-barred, outside shutters to all the upper 
windows. Neither are they merely a security against bad weather; 
they contribute to the safety of the inmates, and would be desirable 

safeguards to all low houses in England, situated apart from others, 
and consequently less secure. And yet with all these cracks and cre- 
vices in windows and doors, together with the uncalled-for number of 
the latter, I think the French do not take even so much pains to ven- 
tilate their apartments as we do in England; and even with us, more 
would be desirable. 
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Step into the inner apartment of a French shopkeeper, and you are 
at once convinced of the truth of my remark, and also of that of Mrs. 
Hamilton, in her amusing tale of the ** Cottagers of Glenburnie,” that 
air is a luxury only understood by the better orders. Thus she makes 
the old Scotch dame remark with satisfaction, that the air can never 
have won into her sleeping-apartment.” Did people, however, put 
the proper value on ventilation of apartments as regards health, 
would be more attended to than it is, of which the following fact is a 
proot : 

Some years back, no less a number than 2944 infants out of 7650 
died in the Dublin lying-in-hospital, in the space of four years, within 
a fortnight after their birth! It was discovered that this circumstance 
arose from the want of a sufficient quantity of good air. The hospital 
was therefore completely ventilated, and the proportion of deaths was 
reduced to 279; so that out of the 2944 who had perished in the 
space of the four preceding years, no less a number than 2655 had 
perished, if not solely, nearly so, from the foulness of the air! 

In my own experience, I can speak to the good effects of ventilation. 
I have been nearly forty years a housekeeper, without ever having had 
any thing like a malignant disease in my house. I attribute this bless- 
ing, in great part, toa rigid observance of my orders, that bedroom- 
windows. (others of course) should be left open the greater part of the 
day, in all seasons of the year; that no bed should be made for at 
least three hours after it has been occupied; and that previously to its 
being made, all the clothes belonging to it shall be exposed, separately, 
to the air. Nothing is more likely to produce disease than beds made 
before they become cool and well-aired. 

But to return to French houses. There is one essential in the con- 
struction of them of which I cannot speak too highly, and that fs, their 
mortar. It appears almost to equal in hardness the similar preparation 
of lime and sand, mixed with water, for which the Romans were so 
celebrated, and which, for its powers of cement and its durability, we 
have not been able to equal by our system of admixture. Certainly 
the French mortar may justly be called “ cement,” and it is well that 
it can boast of this superiority, inasmuch as French bricks are most 
inferior to ours, from want of skill and care in the burning of them. 
French houses, how ever, generally speaking, are miserably defective in 
their plans, both for convenience and comfort, nor does there appear to 
be a desire to improve their structure. A heavy tax on windows and 
doors would be a blessing on the country—at all events as far as it 
would relate to lumbago, rheumatism, catarrh, coughs, and sundry 
other pains and penalties which human flesh is heir to. 

Smoky chimneys—as chimneys which do not draw well are called, 
greatly prevail in France, and no wonder they should do so, from the 
general breadth of what is termed the fire place. I am informed that 

every chimney in my house smoked previously to its being occupied by 
the last tenant but one, who professed to have the art of curing this nui- 
sance, under any circumstances; but he refused to leave the secret behind 
him when he died. They now draw rather too rapidly for the pocket, 
and perhaps consume five pounds more of coals in the year from that 
cause ; but it is five pounds well laid out. Besides, one of the arts of 
preserving health in this part of the world, is to keep your house warm 
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all the year round, either by sun or fire. "Tis better to pay the coal- 
merchant than the doctor and druggist. 





EDUCATION OF THE LOWER ORDERS OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 


Perhaps at the present moment, a word or two on the education of 
the people of this country may not be inappropriate, the subject being 
one which has become de eply interesting in England ; and, to a certain 
extent, by reason of the difference of opinions entertained upon it, both 
as to the system and its effects. A multitude of good and right- thinking 
people assert, that, in the first place, we are attempting to “employ the 
powers of the human mind, generaily, on objects above their reach, and 
as it were, to exalt human nature above its rank in the universe; and 
in the next, that the importance of religion is not sufficiently considered 
—thus tending to establish the notion, that a wise legislation is all that 
is necessary to make the world virtuous and happy; and that most of 
the evils which mankind labour under are to be ascribed to the faults 
and imperfections of their political government. In fact, a large por- 
tion of the promoters of the education of the E nglish community, are 
accused of an indifference to extending their views beyond the present 
state of existence; and a still larger portion are unhappily convinced 
that so far from crime having been checked by the present system, it 
has most alarmingly increased—a fact, I fear, too well established to be 
disputed. 

This state of things does not appear to exist among the French. I 
find that the first step in what may be called village-education in 
France, is the preparation of the children for examination by the pa- 
rish priest for confirmation, and afterwards being admitted to the com- 
munion; and here are they seen at a very early ave. Those that con- 
tinue in the schools, are instructed in the most useful parts of human 
learning, such as are fitting for their duties in afterlife. That this 
system of education is imperfect in one respect is admitted; but the 
defect arises from circumstances. 

The village children in France, from the lowness of the wages of their 
parents, must all help to boil the pot; the consequence of which is, 
that from the first of April to the first of November, there is only a 
slicht attendance at the schools, by children beyond a certain age. 
And another evil arose, but for which a remedy, in part, has been pro- 
duced within the last five years. It was found, that only a small pro- 
portion of the army, could either write or read, having forgotten the 
effects of their elementary education in those respects, ” although other 
impressions might still remain. Regimental schools, then, are now 
formed. And I find that this oblivion of the acquirements of early 
days is too common among the labouring community—perhaps the 
natural conse quence of their lot in life; but it is said the rising 
generation are not so likely to follow the example of their parents in 
that re spect, owine to the greater number of cheap and amusing books 
now within their reach, but which were totally inaccessible to their 
parents, 

But surely this charge against my countrymen of an indifference to re- 
ligion in the present system of secular education cannot betrue! The ex- 
perience of the world, av, and of the Pagan world, is against them. The 
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greatest legislators in all former ages have acknowledged the necessity 
of religion, both for the establishment and wellbeing of civil society, 
and some of the wildest of them have actually ascribed their institutions 
to the inspiration of some divinity—from Thor and Odin, Fagfour, or 
Fanfour (the son of Heaven) to the renowned imposter, Mahomet him- 
self. But to speak seriously, as Bishop Warburton says, there is scarce 
a legislator recorded in ancient history, but has pretended to revelation 

and divine assistance, and this with a view to public utility, as well to 
an object of still higher importance. 

Thus Zaleucus prefaces his laws to the Locrians:—*‘ Every inha- 
bitant, whether of town or country, should first of all be firmly per- 
suaded of the existence of the gods.” Clarondas, who flourished about 
the same time begins his laws in a similar manner; and Cicero says, 
‘* Let every citizen be first of all persuaded of the government and 
minion of the gods; that they are lords and masters of the universe ; 
that all things are directed by their power, disposal, and providence; 
that the whole race of mankind is in the highest manner indebted to 
them; that they are intimately acquainted with every one’s state and 
condition ; that they know what he does and what he thinks; with 
what disposition of mind he performs his religious duties; and that, 
accordingly, they make a distinction between good and evil men.’ 
Can any language be found more appropriate to the middle and lower 
orders of the community ? And to those who maintained that the gods 
took no care at all of mankind or their concerns, he thus beautifull 
replies :—*‘ Sunt enim philosophi et fuerunt, qui omnino multum habere 
censerent rerum humanarum procurationem Deos, Quorum si vera 
sententia est, que potest esse pietas? Que religio—Quibus sublatis, 
perturbatio vitee sequitur, et magna confusio! Atque haud scio, an 

ietate adversus Deos sublata, fides etiam et societatis generis humani, 
et una excellentissima justitia tollatur.’’* 

For my own part, I am by no means an approver of the present 
forced and over-refined system of English education, partly from what 
I see of its effects—or rather of its non-effects—in the wished-for end 
—and, partly, from what I have read of its results in other times. With 
the ancient Greeks, the corruption of their morals kept neck and neck 
with their polite accomplishments—more than this, indeed—they in- 
dulged in all natural and unnatural lusts; and Athens was the most 
dissolute of all the republics of Greece in the time of Socrates, in the 
time of Pericles, which was that of Aristophanes, Demosthenes, and 
Euripides! The like may be said of the Augustan age, after the intro- 
duction of the Grecian philosophy into Italy; and I might refer to that 
of Leo X., and Louis XIV., in this country, as well as to that of the 
second C harles i in my ow a. And what has been the effect of the sort 
of bastard philosophy, at present so widely spreading in Great Britain? 
Why, as Aristophanes exhibits in the play of ‘‘ The Clouds,” such in- 
ferences are drawn from it as have to a certain extent annihilated in- 
subordination, and given colour to every species of dishonesty and 
fraud. In short, the miscreant introduced by the Grecian play-writer, 
arguing philosophically that he has a right to be a miscreant, as an in- 
stance of the facility with which the scholars of Socrates could pervert 
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the precepts of their master, has a close resemblance to the scenes that 
are passing in England at the present day, and which, in my opinion, 
owe their origin to the overstrained and unsatisfactory system of educa- 
tion, that for the last twenty or thirty years has been adopted with the 
lower orders of society—making rood the words of a sound judge of 
human nature, who says that, 


“Knowledge, when wisdom is too weak to guide her, 
Is like a headstrong horse that throws his rider.” 


Mr. Burke’s opinion of it is also on record. He affirmed that “ it 
not only unsettled their minds and opinions, but caused them to le 
of happiness which they cannot enjoy, and calculate wealth which they 
never will possess.” 

In fact, it seems by its recent effects, as though the same cause 
that drove man from Paradise is about to withdraw Paradise from 
the world. 


THE FRENCH POOR, 


I cannot exactly make up my mind as to the relative states of French 
and English poor, I mean as to their means of existence, their priva- 
tions, and so forth. Were I to be guided by what I see in this part of 
France, I should at once assert that there is nothing like the extent 
of poverty that is to be found, generally, in the interior agricultural 
districts in England ; but the immense influx of English money in the 
towns of Calais, Boulogne, and others of the pas de Calais gives a 
stimulus to every thing in the vicinity of them, which is not to be looked 
for in other parts of the kingdom. I certainly do not see much of 
what is called squalid poverty in the pas de C ‘'alais. On the conirary, 
the poor people and their children are, for the most part, tidily clothed 
—that is to say, there may be patches, but no rags. Neither is it atall 
common to see children barefooted, and ‘their general appearance denotes 
a sufficiency of food, be the nature of it what itmay. And on the 
subject of food I am inclined to the notion that, although not so invi- 
gorating in its nature as that eaten by the children of our poor, it is 
here more abundant from the way In which it is prepared. We may 
laugh at the Frenchman and his soup, but meager though it may be, 
when I see a French labourer, on a cold wet day, lapping up a warm mess 
of something that smells savoury, in which are to be seen plenty of good 
bread and excellent vegetables, and reflect that the same description of 
human being in my own country may, under similar circumstances—I 
mean on a cold wet day—be making his dinner on a hunch of dry 
bread and a bit of drier cheese, know: nin the trade as ‘** Skim Dick;’ 
and with nothing, perhaps, to wash all down with but the cold limpid 
stream, I must decide in favour of the Frenchman and his broth. And 
perhaps some of your) readers may like to be told what this broth is 
made of. It merely consists of water, in which turnips or carrots, 
onions or leeks, are boiled, and to which is added bread, and a small 
portion of either the fat of bacon or pork, and in their absence, a 
lump of what we call ‘ lard.” : 

sut I have reason to believe, the supper of the French labourer is his 
best and most savoury meal. It consists of potatoes and other ve- 
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getables—often spinach—tossed in a pan with onions and a little meat 
of some sort, generally the fat of the hog. Skimmed milk, purchased 
for two sous a quart, and buttermilk still cheaper, also form a part of the 
supper of a French labourer’s family. 

The pleasures of a cottage—that is, of the poor man’s cottage—are a 
phantom; and it is only he who never enters it that will be deceived on 
this point. As Crabbe, who may be said to have looked into the 
inside of rural life, has truly said, 


“ Yes, they (the Muses) sing of happy swains, 
Because the Muses never knew their pains.” 


Nevertheless, as in all situations in life, much depends on the habits of 
the occupiers, as to the comfort of the labouring man’s cottage. Ge- 
nerally speaking, I find nothing to object to in the intertor of the 
French cottages; they exhibit about as many requisites as can be 
looked for from the resources of their occupiers ; indeed they oftentimes 
aspire to ornaments, the most conspicuous of which is a bust or a pic- 
ture of Napoleon, whose memory will prove imperishable in France, 
the crucifixion, &c. But I cannot say so much for the exterior of the 
French cottage. Here, to say the least of them, the indelicate habits of 
the people spoil the effect of any little attempt to attract the eyes of the 
traveller to what may otherwise be worthy of his observance, and cre- 
ditable to themselves, in a national point of view. Taking it on the 
whole, then, the preference must at once be given to the English 
country-cottage, which is invariably free from the above reproach, and 
generally an object not merely pleasing to the eye, but oftentimes made 
a subject for the pencil of the artist. 

Although [ am told French farmers do give their harvest-men cider, 
I have never witnessed the fact. It would be well if half the quantity 
of this liquid, or of beer, were given to our harvest-men in England ; 
much harm to their constitutions being the effect of the gallons they 
daily pour down their throats, whilst their bodies are in a state of ex- 
citement. So far from being, as they imagine, invigorated by the 
excess, the reverse is the case. 

Of the situation of the manufacturing poor of France, I am unable 
to offer an opinion. At certain periods, however, within the last five 
or six years they have been, like our own, exposed to great privations, 
by the want of a brisk demand for the various articles manufactured 
by them. For example, I remember seeing it stated in the news- 
papers, that the mayor of the eighth arrondissement of France pub- 
lished an appeal to his fellow-citizens, in consequence of twenty-four 
thousand workmen being at that time without bed, clothes, or straw. 

Mendicity in France has greatly decreased since I have resided in it. 
Even the number of those who made their weekly calls at my door 
has dimished one-half. For a little broken victuals or a sous, a multi- 
tude of benedictions are poured forth by this description of the French 
people, who appear to be really objects of charity, in the strictest 
acceptation of that phrase. They have a licence to solicit relief from 
house to house. 

My readers, generally, are aware that poor-laws, as we term them, 
are unknown in France, but the really indigent are relieved by a fund 
at the disposal of the authorities, chiefly arising from donations, private 
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as well as public. In a late French paper I read that sixty thousand 
persons were on the ‘“ List of Indigents” in Paris! How the wants of 
such a number of persons are relieved it is not in my power to say. 


CRIME. 


Although in my first paper I touched on the subject of the compara- 
tive state of crime in France and England, regretting being obliged to 
put my own country in the background of the picture, s still, as my re- 
marks appear to have attracted notice, I shall offer a few more on this 
important topic. I before observed, that during nine years residence in 
this department of France, I had only heard of one murder having 
beem committed, and that was not quite divested of doubt as to whether 
it might not have been a suicidal act. The late assizes at St. Omer, 
however, have brought to light a decided case of murder, and perpe- 
trated with a degree of deliberation that stamps it with the blackest 
dye in the eyes of criminal justice. It appears that one miscreant gave 
another miscreant a thousand francs to shoot a person who stood in : the 
way of some property to which he was to succeed at his decease. They 
are both sentenced to die, but when? Why, not till the 20th of 
February,* although their sentence was passed on them on the 20th of 
December, thus suspending the fatal axe over their heads—for fall it 
surely will, there being no remission of punishment here for offences of 
this nature—for a pe tiod of eight weeks. But the effect of this post- 
ponement of the law’s award? Why, it is said to have the best effect. 
Had the culprit been led to the scaffold, as with us, within the space of 
three days, the scene, and the cause of it, would, by this time, have 
been all but forgotten by this light-hearted peo ople. But not so now; 
the case of these men, their wretched situation in prison, with the 
guillotine before their eyes, and the stain of the crime on the names of 
themselves and their connexions, continue to be matter of discourse, 
and will continue to be so much the more so, as the extended period 
of their suffering has given space for it, To the philanthropist, this 
may appear an act of unmitigated severity; but as the end of all 
punishments of this nature is, the deterring others from subjecting 
themselves to a similar fate, and thus affording security to society, the 
more notoriety that can be given to the example made in the persons of 
the offenders, the more weight will it surely have with certain descrip- 
tions of the community, if not with all. ‘A friend of mine, who un- 
derstands the French Jan: ruage well, was a witness of the trial of these 

malefactors, and was much satisfied with the manner in which it was 
conducted. 

From all I can learn, there has been only one instance of capital 
punishment in Calais, in the memory of the oldest English resident, the 
malefactor having: been ruillotined in the Grande-place. I saw a man 
exposed in the pillory on the same spot a few years back, for theft, and 
another for an assault upon a female, each of whom—the first in par- 
ticular, a good-looking fellow—excited the sympathy of the crowd, 
and had much money given to him during the period of his punish- 
ment. I also saw him the same ev ening in the prison, neatly dressed, 
and nowise daunted by what had happened. 





* These men were executed at Arras on the 14th of February. 
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SUICIDES, 


There certainly have been a great many suicides in this part of 
France, since I have resided here, but as no public inquiry is instituted, 
the cause is only known or suspected by the relations and friends of the 
victims. That the act is oftentimes committed without the considerate 
or charitable excuse of temporary aberration of mind, so frequently pro- 
duced as the motive of the English suicide, does not admit of a doubt. The 
last I heard of, indeed—a few months back—was one of this description. 
A working-man, in my neighbourhood, threw himself into the canal, 
leaving a letter behind him, stating, that as he had lost his wife, he felt 
himself unequal to provide for the necessary wants of his children. 

In the case of the young Englishman who put an end to his existe 
ence a few weeks back at Calais, some erroneous reports have gone 
forth to the world. It could not have been, as stated, “‘ from the 
pressure of pecuniary difficulties,” inasmuch as he did not owe ten 
pounds in the town, and a remittance for that amount from his father, 
arrived on the day succeeding the fatal event. A singular expression 
appeared in a letter which he had put into the post-office, but which the 
authorities of the town got possession of as soon as the news of his 
self-destruction reached their ears, although it was subsequently for- 
warded to his father. It was addressed in the kindest terms to his mo- 
ther, assigning asa reason for the act he was about to commit, his con- 
viction that although he ‘could tolerate France, he could never be 
happy in England.” He had just completed his education at Tours, 
and was gazetted as ensign in one of our distinguished marching re- 
giments, and not in the artillery, as erroneously stated in the news- 
papers. 

_A young sergeant-major of the 40th regiment of the line, blew out 
his brains in Calais, in December last. It appears he was universally 
respected in his corps, and assigned ‘‘ un chagrin domestique,” as the 
only cause for the rash step he had taken. One of his comrades wrote 
the following lines on the melancholy subject, which are worthy of in- 
sertion, as a specimen of the education and style of thought of the 
French private soldier; and I have attempted a free translation of 
them. 

Here follow the lines : 


Unhappy man! what madness stung thy soul 
And sped thy desp’rate hand ? 

Why madly spurn life’s sparkling bowl, 
And waste its precious sand. 

Its bitter dregs by thee were yet untasted, 
Thy heart was yet unchill’d ; 

Thy youthful energies had not been wasted 
And sorrow had not fill’d 

Thy generous soul with anguish ;—nothing base 
Had stain’d thy noble brow ; 

The whirlwind of the passions left no trace 
Of agony below. 

But glory beam’d upon thy glad career. 
Honour itself approved 

Each action of thy stainless life ;—no fear 

Depress’d thine upward look, 
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Whilst each admiring comrade held thee dear, 
And call’d thee friend as thou amongst them moved. 
In that broad book, 
Where all our destinies are fix'd by Heaven, 
Thy page had ample marge ; 
And long and happy years to thee were given. 
Alas! that such fair hopes and prospects large, 
Were counted vain ! 
That life’s bright goblet you should cast away, 
Nor choose to drain! 
Hard is his fate, to whom Hope's cheering ray 
No gladness gives! 
Who spurns each fond illusion in despair ; 
Who coldly lives, 
And finds, in death alone, release from care! 
Poor friend, adieu. 
Thou hast done wrong, life’s banners to desert. 
And we complain of you, 
Not to have let us known thy utmost inward hurt.* 











"A GUSTAVE BONNAVENT. 
SENGENT-MAJOR au 40° pe LIGNE, MORT LE 28 pecemBRE 1839, 


Jeune homme infortuné, quel acces de folie 
Soudain s'est emparé de toi! 
Eh! quoi, tu vas mourir a peine dans la vie, 
L’/avenir cause ton effroi. 
Tu n’avais point gofité de la liquer amere 
(Jui jette le froid dans le cavur, 
Tu n’avais point seoti l’atteinte délétere 
De ce qu'on nomme la douleur, 
Tu n’avais point connu, jeune et candide encore, 
Le tumulte des passions ; 
Rein de ce qui fiétrit, de ce qui déshonore 
N’avait couvert tes actions; 
La gloire souriait dans le metier des armes 
A tes legitimes désirs ; 
Cette noble carriere avait pour tol des charmes 
ht Voffrait bonheur et plaisirs. 
Parmi tes compagnons tu marchais le front large 
Et tu n’avais point d’ennemis ; 
Au livre ov Dieu pour nous mit plus ou moins de marge 
De nombreux jours t'etaient promis, 
kt tant de doux attraits, un si grand avantage 
Ne t’ont point, belas! arrété ; 
Le cahece enivrant quon (pulse a ton age, 
Loin de toi tu l’as rejete— 
Malheur! trois fois malheur quand on cesse de croire, 
Quand lame s'¢tient et s endort, 
Malheur quand tout n'est plus qu’éphémere, illusoire, 
Qu’on n'a d’asile que la mort ! 
Adieu, toi qui fuyant notre amitié sincere 
Un jour a pu nous oublier: 
Dans chacun de nous tous tu possédais un frére 
Sur qui tu pouvais Uappuyer, 
Adieu, pax a ton ame et repos a tacendre! 
Pu n’avais rien fait pour mourir : 
Nous n’avons qu'un regret—c'est n‘avoir pu comprendre 
Ce qui te taisait tant souffrir !— 
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THE ADVENTURES OF KHODADAD.* 


A Tale of the days of Nadir Shah of Persia, founded on his- 


torical fact. 
BY THE HONOURABLE CUARLES STUART SAVILE. 


Cuar. LV. 


‘* Had all his hairs been lives, my great revenge 
Had stomach for them all.” 
OrneELLo. 


Tue search after the murderer of the Gholam was continued, but 
without success, for several hours; and the whole affair remained 
shrouded in the darkest mystery. 

Although Nadir suspected that Meerza Kerbelah was possessed of 
more knowledge concerning the transaction than that minister chose 
to reveal, still the suspicion was of so slight a nature, and tenable on 
such small grounds, that the Shah, at the earnest intercession of those 
around him, refrained from putting the vizier to the torture, 

That same evening, however, Khodadad had the satisfaction of hear- 
ing from Nadir’s own lips, his conviction that a conspiracy formed 
against the young Khan, had been the cause of all the evil that had 
arisen, and in consequence the governor was at once restored to the 
high pl: ice he had formerly held in his master’s favour. 

Nadir having thus whitened the face of his favourite, issued a command 
for the assembling without delay of the troops of the province, in order 
that they might be in readiness to join the main body of the army, 
which was on its march towards Erivan; and the necessary firmans 
having been written, sealed, and delivered into the hands of trusty 
Gholams, the Shah refreshed himself after the | atigues of his journey, 
by the renovating application of the hummum,+ and having partaken of 
a slight repast, dismissed his attendants and retired to rest. 

A few hours after the above occurrences, the figure of a man might 
have been seen, furiously pacing up and down an apartment of a house 
adjoining the governor’s palace ; large drops of perspiration were start- 
ing from his brow and rolling down his cheeks, and on his counte- 
nance were depicted in their strongest colours, the mingled emotions of 
anguish and rage. 

This was the discomfited plotter. After remaining in this state for 
several hours, a sudden idea seemed to flit across his brain. He 
paused—he grew calm—a new plot appeared to have presented itself 
to his malicious mind, and he remained in his chamber, considering 
how he might best ensure its success. 








* Concluded from No, ccxxx., page 193, 
+ Bath. 
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Cuap. V. 


“ He felt how faint and feebly dim 
The fame that conld accrue to him, 
Who cheered the band and waved the sword, 


A traitor in a turban’d horde,” 
Srece or Conrintue 


Tur Persians had left the trenches and were confronted with their 
enemies, the Turks, who were drawn out in order to oppose them. It 
was a beautiful sight to behold the dense columns of human figures 
preparing for the fight, their arms glittering 1 in the sun, The snowy 
peak of the lofty Ararat was visible in the distance overlooking the 
plain of Erivan, on which that day was to be fought a terrible contest, 
rendered most interesting from the great reputation of the leaders— both 
Turkish and Persian. 

Khodadad Khan at the head of his brigade, was preparing to charge 
the main body of the foe, when one of the Shah’s aides- de- -camp was 
seen approaching at full speed. 

The aide-de-camp having made a hasty salute, delivered a letter to 
the Khan, and observing that it required no answer, bowed low and 
rode off; upon which Khodadad proceeded to open the note with the 
haste urged upon him by his situation, when, to his astonishment, he 
read the following words: 

“‘Khodadad Khan, on receipt of this, charge the enemy; but as 
soon as you have crossed swords with them, rive . the order for a retreat, 
and cause your brigade to fly—mark ! a mack flight—the foe will pur- 
sue you ‘disorde r—when it Is My Intention to attack the dogs in the 
rear; upon my so doing, turn again upon them; by these means the 
main body of the enemy will be between two fires, and cannot pos- 
sibly escape. These are the orders of Nadir; see that they are impli- 
citly obeyed.” 

Khodadad read this unexpected command twice over before he 
could believe his eyes. The royal signet was impressed upon it, and 
the letter was evidently freshly written, and by the Shah’s own band. 

As he gazed upon his evallant followers, as he beheld their eager and 
undaunted countenances, be felt a pang of disappointment at being 
obliged to give such an order as a retreat. The commands, however, 
of his royal master could not be disobeyed. 

Nadir Shah, in front of his staff, was surveying with a smile of satis- 
faction the position of the foe. His practised eye told him at a glance 
that it was ill-chosen. 

Turning to the Serdar, who rode nearest to the royal stir rrup, he in- 
quired whether his own brigade was prepared to charge. Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, he proclaimed in his loud sonorous voice, 
that his followers were to aid in the attack about to be made by Khoda- 
dad Khan. 

‘* Allah, Allah!’ exclaimed the Shah, in the middle of an heroic 
speech addressed to his soldiers, ‘is it possible? The coward | the 
traitor !—he flies! Forward, ye men of Iran, to the rescue.” 

These words were uttered upon the Shah’s beholding Khodadad turn 
his back in what appeared the very moment of victory, and take to 
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flight, followed by the whole of his brigade. The Turks closely pur- 
sued, and were dealing destruction around, when Nadir charged them 
in the rear. 

The rush of the Iranees, headed by Nadir, was tremendous, but it 
was well met by the Turks, who having taken advantage of the retreat 
of Khodadad’s brigade, had converted the pretended into a real flight, 
notwithstanding the endeavours of the Khan, whose attempts to rally 
his followers were frustated by a blow on the back, by which he was 
unhorsed. 

The conflict soon became general, and the armies engaged in close 
combat; their national hatred was roused to madness, as the blood of 
the combatants became excited—far above the clash of arms sounded 
the loud Turkish ery of ‘* Allah, Allah hoo,” mingled with the Persian 
invocations. At length, notwithstanding the valour of the Shah, the 
Persian troops began to give way. In vain their leader roared and 
stormed—in vain he threw himself into the thickest of the fight; his 
efforts availed not; indeed, the approach of night alone preserved the 
army of Nadir trom total rout. Before midnight, however, by the 
admirable generalship of the Shah, even more apparent in adversity 
than in success, the shattered remains of the once magnificent army 
were at length collected in safety within the trenches which had been 
quitted in the morning. 

The dawn of day showed the Persians the full extent of their dis- 
comfiture. Instead of the regular and orderly appearance usually to 
be observed among the troops, groups of soldiers were collected in con- 
fused knots, their dresses in disorder, and their arms hacked and 
soiled. In many places lay corpses of warriors, who had only reached 
the encampment to lay themselves down and die. Here and there re- 
clined the forms of many, who, overcome with fatigue and the pain of 
their wounds, had thrown themselves on the bare ground, and slept, 
some never to wake again. ‘The air also resounded with the groans of 
the wounded, whose mangled limbs had become stiff, and on whose 
ashes the gore had dried during the night. Many of these unhappy 
wretches, oppressed by the most raging thirst, were crying out for 
water, and as many were writhing in anguish, attempting, by signs, to 
make known those wants which their parched tongues were incapable 
of uttering. 

In the midst of this disordered encampment was a tent, round which 
was collected a crowd of persons, whose anxious countenances evinced 
that their thoughts were turned more to present and coming circum- 
stances than to those already past. Among this assemblage, surrounded 
by his attendants, was the chief executioner, who appeared prepared 
for some scene appertaining to his department. In the hands of a 
black eunuch was visible the dreaded bowstring, while the chief of the 
gang himself, was busied in burnishing his sword, the brightness of 
which had been dimmed in the battle. 

The words, ‘*Khodadad! Is it possible?”—** He a coward !”— 
‘* Did you not see him fly ?”’ were inevery one’s mouth, and all seemed 
paralyzed as they heard their words echoed. The flag on the 
summit of the tent, round which the multitude had congregated, 
showed by the emblems which it bore, that royalty dwelt beneath—it 
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was the tent of Nadir, who was momentarily expected to come forth, in 
order to pass sentence on the unhappy Khodadad, who, loaded with 
fetters, and pale from the loss of blood, stood in silence between two 
ferashes, in whose custody he had been brought to the spot. 

In the mean while several attendants, ‘whose duty consisted in 
waiting upon the royal person, came forth, and proceeded to lift up one 
side of the tent, and the figure of the Shah, seated upon his musnud, 
was exposed to the view of the awestruck multitude. |The expression 
of his countenance was perfectly ferocious, while his bloodshot eye, 
and pallid brow, evinced how much the defeat he had suffered preyed 
upon his mind. 

No sooner had the walls of the tent been raised, than he exclaimed, 
in an agitated tone of voice, ‘‘ Bring forth the coward 

At this command Khodadad was led forward. His demeanour, 
which was firm and resigned, gave a direct lie to the term of reproach 
used by the Shah; and, having made a prostration, he awaited his fate 
in silence ; convinced, that hen his master spoke, it would be to doom 
him to the bowstring or executioner’s blade. 

Nadir gazed upon the youth for several minutes with a look of con- 
tempt. At length he sarcastically exclaimed, 

‘Ts it possible that 1 gaze upon the son of Agrarees? Would to 
Allah I was assured of your being some bastard substituted in the 
place of the lawful heir; but, alas, when I look upon you, I cannot 
help tracing the features of him whe. were he alive, would curse the 
day on which he begat you,—nay, attempt not an excuse! words can 
avail you nothing, you cannot disprove what too many eyes beheld, 
namely your cowardice.” 

‘*My liege,” answered Khodadad, ‘“‘I am no coward. I acted 
yesterday on your own orders, which were delivered to me by your 
aide-de-camp, just before I charged the foe.” 

‘* Nay, by the blessed prophet !” returned the Shah, ‘‘ do you dare 
thus to laugh at our beards? Give us the letter I sent you, and let us 
behold with our own eyes these wonderful commands.” 

‘So please your majesty,” said Khodadad, ‘the letter I received 
has been lost in the confusion of the battle, so that I have no evidence 
of my hay ig acted rightly ; but to prove to your majesty that Iam no 
coward, I am ready to suffer without flinching the death 1 am aware 
you intend for me. Take my life—take it freely —since to live now, 
would be to live dishonoured.” 

‘* Ha!” said Nadir, ** braggest thou of thy courage? Methinks it 
would have been as well to have proved it yesterday in the battle-field, 
instead of bringing lies to our footstool, and pretending, as you did at 
Tabreez, that our letter was changed. But we waste time, I will listen 
no more, but proceed at once to let you know your punishment. Look 
you, Khodadad, on account of your father’s memory I will spare your 
life—I cannot shed the bluod of Agrarees—but death would be happi- 
ness to the fate to which I consign, you. Here, ferashes, tear off his 
decorations, break his sword in twain, strip him of his costly garments 
and clothe him in the garb of the meanest Rayah,* let the scavengers 
of the camp spit in his face, and drive him far hence with whips and 





* Peasant. 
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heelropes. Quick, slaves! see that my commands are executed on the 
instant,” 

The Shah had no sooner uttered this dreadful sentence than it was 
carried into effect. 

Overwhelmed with abuse, covered with bruises from the blows he had 
received from the stones with which he was pelted, and clothed in the 
meanest rags, the once gay and gallant Serdar, was driven from the 
camp of the master whom he had so zealously and faithfully served ; 
still, notwithstanding his adverse fortune, the demeanour of _Khodadad 
was unchanged, and his countenance preserved its wonted expression 
of dignity—so calm was his behaviour under calamity, that it touched 
the feelings of many of the spectators. 

The wretched Serdar wandered in this state for several hours, till at 
length his weary limbs refusing longer to support their burden, parched 
with thirst and smarting from the pain of his wounds, he sank fainting 
beneath the shade of a rocky fragment. 


Cuap. VI. 


“ Some have denied a soul! They never loved. 
Speak you so gently? Pardou me, | pray you. 
Tthought that all things had been savage here.” 
As you Lixg It. 


It was on an evening at the end of the month of April, that Semira, 
attended by a single kaneez, was seated on a carpet in the same garden 
in which she had been first beheld by her lover; but how changed was 
her appearance! The fire of her once-brilliant eye was quenched, and an 
air of languor pervaded her whole figure ; in short, it was easily to be 
conjectured that the news of Khodadad’s disgrace had reached Tabreez, 
and that in consequence Mahomed Koolee had changed his mind with 
regard to the nuptials. It had also been currently reported that the 
late governor had been murdered by the Turks, at the time of his ex- 
pulsion from the Persian camp, and the non-appearance of Khodadad 
since that unhappy event, seemed to give some colouring to the re- 
port, 

Semira had truly loved Khodadad. She had loved him as women 
ought to love, not for his wealth, his rank, or his power, but for himself, 

The shades of evening were beginning to lengthen, and the breeze to 
cool, when the attendant reminded her mistress that it was time to leave 
the garden. Semira languidly arose, and leaning on her kaneez’s arm, 
was turning her steps towards the house, when a man suddenly stood 
before her. The women were about to shriek, when the intruder ex- 
claimed, ** Hush! I am Khodadad.” 

Semira could scarcely believe her eyes; the man who stood before 
her was habited in the meanest apparel, which hung in tatters upon his 
person ; his shoes were full of holes, and his unprotected feet bleeding from 
the wounds inflicted by the rocky ground over which he had travelled; his 
cheek was wan and pale, his eyes sunk deep in his forehead, and his 
tottering limbs seemed scarcely able to sustain their burden. However, 
on gazing steadfastly on the features of the new-comer, the maiden 
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recognised the once gay and gallant Khodadad. In a moment the 
lovers were in each other’s arms, and locked in a close embrace. 

As soon as their feelings would permit them to speak, Khodadad 
informed his mistress how unjust had been the treatment he had re- 
ceived from the hands of the Shah; on hearing which, Semira clasped 
her hands together, and exclaimed, 

‘¢ T knew it, my Khodadad! I knew you never could be a coward! 
May the curse of Allah descend upon those who have reduced you to 
this situation !” 

** Alas ! my Semira,” answered the young man ; “my takdeer* is ad- 
verse, it has been the will of Allah to afflict me.” 

** But Inshallah,” said Semira, ‘* you will discover the secret authors 
of your disgrace, as I am certain there has been a conspiracy against 
you, and be sure on’t, Meerza Kerbelah is at the head of it—I have 


ever mistrusted that man.” 
‘““T myself have thought the same,” returned Khodadad ; ‘‘ but I must 


confess bei ‘ing at a loss how to prove the fact.” 

‘God is merciffl!” said the beautiful girl, with enthusiasm, “ and 
will never desert one like you. lL will offer up my prayers to Heaven 
for your sake.” 

Khodadad here proceeded to inform his mistress that he had been in 
the morning to her father’s palace ; but that Mahomed Koolee had 
driven him with every mark of opprobrium from the door, disclaiming 
all knowledge of him. 

‘ But, my Khodadad,” said Semira, “ however much Ais feelings are 
changed in respect to you, mae remain unaltered—unalterable. Kho- 
dadad, although disgraced by his king, and spurned by my father, is 
still master of the heart that beats within this bosom.” 

The young Khan clasped the constant maiden once more in his arms, 
and swore eternal devotion to her. The lovers would have remained 
for hours in converse with each other, had not the kaneez reminded her 
mistress, that their long absence from the house might be noticed, and 
that her father’s domestics might come in quest of them, and thus en- 
danger the safety of Khodadad. 

This last argument decided the maiden’s conduct. Having hastily 
arranged when to meet her lover again, she tore herself from the spot, 
and was soon lost to his ardent gaze. 

For several minutes Khodadad remained motionless, till at length his 
mistress having disappeared from his view, he quitted the spot, and, 
wr apped i in deep thought, was bending his steps towards a village in 
which it was his intention to pass the ‘night, when a slight touch on his 
left shoulder aroused him from his revery. On turning round he be- 
held a tall tigure close to him, who, in a solemn voice, exclaimed, 


‘* Follow me!” 
‘Whither are you going ?” answered Khodadad. ‘I would fain 


know your business before | accept of your guidance.”’ 
‘* You shall know me anon, ” replied the stranger; “‘ at present ask 


no questions, but follow me.” 
“Certainly not until I am better acquainted with my conductor’s 


views,” said the Khan. 
‘** Methought,” observed the other, ‘‘that Khodadad had been a brave 





* Takdeer—fate, 
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man, but I begin to think I was mistaken, and that the opinion the 
Shah has formed is true. Alas! that the once noble Governor of 
Azerbijan should be little better than a —” 

“Hold!” cried Khodadad, “‘I fear you not, and am ready to do 
your bidding. You are but a single man, and your appearance pro- 
claims that you have seen many years; but mark, if I see any signs of 
your playing me false, weary and travel-worn as I am, you shall bitterly 
repent of your duplicity. Forward! I will follow.” 

‘*Come on then,” said the mysterious stranger, in whose voice a 
slight tone of derision was observable. ‘‘ You certainly give me credit 
for great sagacity, in supposing that I meditate designs of plunder on 
one who promises to be sucha rich prize. Your worn-out garments 
would indeed prove a splendid booty to the robber.” 

With these words he directed his course towards a hill to the north 
of the city of Tabreez, upon which was situated an ancient building, 
dedicated to the memory of an Imamzadeh,* and considered a most 
sacred spot. 

Having entered the mosque, the stranger prostrated himself, and 
offered up his devotions, after which he arose, and beckoning to Kho- 
dadad, proceeded to the further end of the building, where, pushing 
aside a large stone, he discovered a secret entrance in the wall large 
enough to admit of a full-sized man. This opening seemed to lead into 
a vault, but the darkness prevented Khodadad’s being able to ascertain 
the fact. 

As soon as the stone had been pushed aside, the stranger observed, 

‘* Khan! are you ready to follow me into yonder recess, or do you 
mistrust me still ?” 

‘* What should I fear!” replied Khodadad, who had made up his 
mind to place implicit confidence in the stranger. ‘* What should I 
fear? Iam not worth plundering, and what other use my death can be 
to you, I know not; therefore if it is your intention to enter yonder 
vault, I will follow you.” 

‘¢ Spoken like yourself, and a son of your brave father,” answered 
the stranger, with emotion. ‘ By Allah, you shall not repent having 
placed confidence in me !” 

Thus saying, he struck a light, and clambered through the aperture, 
Khodadad followed his example, and found himSelf in a winding cor- 
ridor, cut out of the solid rock, which just admitted of his standing 
upright. As soon as he had gained his feet, his companion touched a 
spring, and the stone which had been pushed aside, rolled again into its 
former place. The stranger then proceeded, followed by Khodadad, to 
direct his steps along the corridor, until he arrived at a spot where it 
appeared to terminate. On pushing, however, against the wall, it gave 
way, and in another second Khodadad found himself in a low-vaulted 
chamber, cut in the same manner as the passage, out of the solid 
rock, This apartment was by no means devoid of comfort, and was 
spread with good carpets and nummuds, while soft cushions were lying 
against the walls; at one end was a door, which being open, showed 
another room beyond, where a youth was employed in superintending 
the cooking of what appeared to be a plentiful repast. 





* The son or descendant of a saint. 
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On the entrance of the two new-comers, the boy left his place, and 
coming up to Khodadad’s companion, made a sign, which was answered 
by a nod of the head; the stranger then turning to Khodadad, bade 
him be seated. The Khan having complied with this injunction, the 
other proceeded to light a couple of lamps which stood on the floor, and 
holding one of them near his own face, asked of the young Khan 
whether he remembered him. On Khodadad’s steadfastly surveying 
the features presented to his view, he recognised an elderly Dervish 
whom he had seen several times at ‘Tabreez, ‘and who was reported to 
be a madman,* and consequently held in much veneration by the 
people. Wondering what this man could require of him, Khodadad 
mentioned where he had before seen him: 

‘* Young man,” proceeded the Dervish, ‘* I have brought you hither 
on no idle “errand, but merely to repay a debt of gratitude I owe to your 
father, who, many years ago befriended me in a manner I shall never 
forget. He is dead, and I must discharge my obligation to his son. 
Waste no time in questions, you shall know more anon ; at present you 
must prepare to act, for before to-morrow’s sun has set behind ‘the 
western hills, you must be far on your way towards Erivan. Nay, 
start not, I can supply you with full means. You behold these 
two rooms; they comprise ‘the whole of my dwelling as far as is known 
to the public ; the proper entrance to them is from the outside of the 
rock in which they are cut; but there are many chambers unknown to 
the vulgar gaze; the approach to which, like the passage I have shown 
you, is by secret paths.” 

‘* But,” said the Khan, ‘ for what reason or purpose have you con- 
ducted me hither ?” 

‘That, most noble sir, you shall know hereafter,” replied his com- 
panion ; ‘ at present you must re fresh yourself with the bath after the 
fatigues of your tedious j journey.” 

The Dervish then led the wondering Khodadad into a most luxurious 
bath-room, in which was every convenience for the use of the bather, 
who having undergone the usual routine, and refreshed his nearly ex- 
hausted body, proceeded to dress, when instead of the rags, he had 
pulled off, he discovered apparel suitable to his former rank prepared 
for him. On inquiring of the bath man how this change had taken 
place, he received for answer a shake of the head; on repeating the 
question, he observed the man was deaf and dumb. 

When Khodadad had put on the garments laid out for him, the 
Dervish entered, and led him back to “the room he had quitted, where 
he found a repast laid out, consisting of a variety of dishes; having 
partaken of which, the Dervish arose and opening another secret door, 
discovered to the astonished youth a stable, in which were two magnifi- 
cent horses, whose condition betokened most excellent grooming; fur- 
ther on was a small chamber, containing suits of armour, together with 


arms of various sorts * ° * * * 


” > * ” * * * 





* Madmen are very much venerated in the east, as they are considered to be in- 
spired, 
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Cuap. VII. 


‘* All yet seems well; and if it end so meet. 
The bitter past, more welcome is the sweet.” 
Auu’s Wett tuat Enns Wet. 


Tue Persian army was again in good order, and drawn out in battle 
array. In front of the main body rode Nadir Shah, whose visage was 
lightened up with a smile of exultation, as he surveyed the opposing 
force. 

‘My men,” he cried, ‘ we are about to attack the enemy’s ranks ; 
whoever in the general charge is the first to strike down an ‘Osmanlee, 
shall receive as a reward the most princely kalaat with which we can 
invest him, and the sum of five thousand tomans.” 

This proclamation had been made on the day before, and many were 
the hopes it excited among the Iranee leaders, notwithstanding that the 
goodly steed, the admirable horsemanship, and the undaunted courage 
of the Shah, caused many to despair of reaching the enemy’s ranks 
before him: the very knowledge of the difficulty had a good effect, for 
all were determined to strive hard for the prize. 

The word was given. Urged by their rider’s heels the coursers 
bounded to the charge, and for a moment it seemed doubtful who would 
be the winner in the race ; the superior swiftness, however, of the royal 
steed, soon became apparent, and as they approached the enemy, the 
Shah was in advance; but when he had arrived within a few yards 
of the foe, an unknown horseman bounded like a flash of lightning 
from the Persian ranks, and at the very moment that Nadir pierced 
the leader of the Osmanlees with his long Jance, the stranger was 
close to him: a moment afterwards, and the fight became general. 
The Shah—his lance being broken—had seized the heavy mace which 
hung at his saddle- bow—the weight of which was tremendous, and 
began to sweep all before him. 

The Turks, however, behaved most gallantly ; their late success had 
given them confidence, and for some time the issue of the battle ap- 
peared dubious. 

At length, the valour of Nadir having drawn him too much into the 
midst of his foes, he was surrounded, and unhorsed, and while on the 
ground was on the point of being pierced by a score of blades, when a 
horseman dashing up to the spot, ‘bore down several of the war riors, who 
were pressing upon the Shah, and warded off the blows aimed at the 
royal person, until Nadir having gained his feet, seized and sprung upon 
a horse which was near him. 

On account of the tumult, the Shah was unable to express his 
thanks; but hastily tearing a bazubend* from‘his arm, he threw it to 

his preserver, and once more dashed into the midst of the Turks. The 
reappearance of the Shah acted like magic: wherever he approached 
the enemy gave way, and although much bravery was shown by the 
Ottomans, it was in vain. They were entirely routed, and a most com- 
plete victory graced the Persian arms. 

‘Well, my lords,”’ said Nadir, when the Persian chiefs had collected 
after the battle, “ methinks the prize cannot be claimed by a subject ; 








* Sentesbuen sumiet, 
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for, unless I am mistaken, mine was the first lance that transfixed an 
enemy.’ 

“ May your majesty live for ever!” cried a voice near the spot where 
the monarch was seated. ‘‘ Has the least of his slaves permission to 
make a representation to the asylum of the universe !”’ 

On hearing these words, the Shah turned round, and fixed his eyes 
on the speaker, who casting off a cloak which concealed his features, 
revealed the person of Khodadad Khan, arrayed in complete armour, 
the dents and blood visible on which, showed that he had not been idle 
during the fray. 

- Audacious dog !”’ exclaimed the monarch, in astonishment at be- 
holding the banished chief. “How comes it that you dare thus un- 
bidden appear before us? Do you wish to laugh at our beards ?” 

“This, O king of kings!” returned the Khan, ‘‘ may perhaps excuse 
my disobedience.” 

Kneeling on one knee, Khodadad drew forth the bazubend which 
the king had thrown to his preserver in the battle, and presented it to 
his royal master. 

The Shah’s countenance immediately exchanged its stern expression 
for one of admiration. 

‘“Can it be possible!” he exclaimed, “that you were the gallant 
mortal, to whom the Shah this day owes his life ?”’ 

‘* On my head be it!”’ answered Khodadad, “ your slave has had the 
good fortune to have been instrumental with the blessing of Allah, in 
doing what little he could in your majesty’s service.” 

“Then, by Mahomed,” exclaimed the Shah, ‘ you have been 
deeply wronged in being branded as a coward. Rise, Khodadad, your 
head is exalted.” 

‘“*O my beloved master,”’ answered Khodadad, “ if’the most devoted 
of your majesty’s servants has found favour for a moment in your pre 
sence, he is happy.’ 

Thus speaking, the Khan reverentially touched the ground with his 
forehead, and was in the act of rising when the Shah, casting a glance 
upon the cloak which had been thrown on the ground by Khodadad, 
cried out, 

‘*Ha! a new light breaks upon me. I saw that cloak at the com- 
mencement of the action. Its wearer was next to me when I pierced 
the Turkish leader: by Allah, my lord, you were nearly carrying off 
the prize !” 

‘* May it please your majesty to hear me,” said the youth. “I beg 
to represent that I was the nearest to the foremost foe when he fell.”’ 

‘* What mean you, Khan?” asked Nadir in astonishment, ‘‘ you 
speak in riddles.” 

‘* Which | will soon solve,”’ returned Khodadad. 

The body of the Turkish commander, supposed to have been slain 
by the Shah, was sought for; and, on being found, proved on examina- 
tion to have been thrust through the heart by the Khan’s cummar,* 
which wound, it was ac knowledge d by the Shah’s surgeons, the Turk 
must have received before he was transfixed by his majesty’s s lance. 

Upon this discovery the Shah clasped the young man in his arms, and 
assured him he was restored to full favour. 








——— 





"A very large dagger. 
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‘Pardon me,” sire,” returned Khodadad, “allow me first to prove 
my innocence of the crimes of which I have been accused.” 

‘¢T am a witness in your favour,” cried a Dervish, rushing forward, 
the same who has been introduced to the reader in the preceding 
chapter, ‘‘I proclaim that Khodadad Khan has ever been a true and 
worthy son of the illustrious Agrarees.” 

‘“* Whom have we here ?” cried the Shah, gazing upon the old man, 
“*T ought to know those features.” 

‘* You knew them well in former days, Nadir Shah,” answered the 
Dervish proudly, ‘* when their owner was known by the name of 
Yar Mahomed Khan Serdar.” 

‘Is it possible,” cried Nadir in amazement, ‘can the grave give up 
the dead! Do I behold him who was formerly acknowledged as the 
ornament of Persia’s chivalry 2” 

“It is true, O king,” replied the Dervish. ‘‘ Had it not been for 
the intercession of the father of yonder youth, I should have been de- 
prived of that life which had been spent in the service of an ungrateful 
master, who’ gave ear and credit to calumnies his noble nature ought at 
once to have discarded with scorn. The entreaties of Agrarees Khan 
were only sufficient to save me from execution, for you, O Nadir, drove 
me from your presence disgraced—unheard. From that moment I 
became a Dervish, and gave out reports of my death having speedily 
followed my degradation.” 

‘‘ Nay, my trusty Yar Mahomed,” said Nadir, who, to the surprise 
of all around him, seemed by no means enraged at the plain-spoken 
language of his former follower, ‘* you are wrong; it was not ingrati- 
tude on my part, but I was deceived by the tales of wretches who 
brought forward what then appeared proofs of your guilt, but Allah 
only knows how bitterly I have repented of my judgment against you, 
for your innocence was soon clearly made out, and your calumniators 
suffered the punishment due to their crimes. I will make you amends 
for your sufferings ; henceforth you shall be our first minister.” 

‘Pardon me, sire,” answered the Dervish with humility, ‘I am no 
longer anxious for worldly honours, my only wish is to be a servant of 
Allah. | Bestow your confidence and titles on Khodadad Khan; he is 
fully worthy of them. I have now come forward solely to clear his 
character from every imputation; and, Alhamdellillah, I possess the 
means.” 

Yar Mahomed then proceeded to inform the Shah that, on the ap- 
pointment of Khodadad to the government of Azerbijan, he had 
determined to watch over the youth, and to guard him from the effects 
of Persian jealousy ! that in following this line of conduct he had dis- 
covered that Meerza Kerbelah was planning the governor's destruction. 
Of this, he had at first been unable to obtain positive proofs, but after 
Khodadad’s late disgrace he had fully ascertained that it was by 
Meerza Kerbelah’s agency that the Gholam had delivered a forged 
letter to the Khan at Tabreez, and also that the aide-de-camp who had 
borne the royal command before the commencement of the action which 
had terminated so unfavourably for the Persian troops, had been 
bribed by the Meerza to deliver to Khodadad another forged letter, 
written in imitation of the Shah’s hand, and sealed with a seal purport- 
ing to bear the royal signature. 

‘‘ And here your majesty,” continued the Dervish, ‘is the letter re- 
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ceived by Khodadad Khan, which was the cause of his sudden retreat 
from the foe; it was supposed to have been lost during the late action, 
but by good fortune it reached my hands,” 

Yar Mahomed then drew forth the epistle, and presented it to Nadir, 
who, having perused its contents, commanded Meerza Kerbelah and his 
accomplice, the aide-de-camp, to be brought before him. The wretches 
were dragged forth on the instant, and overwhelmed with fear, made a 
full confession of their guilt. At a sign from Nadir, their heads were 
struck off, and their bodies left to wither on the plain. 

* # * * * * 

The sequel may be imagined. Khodadad, raised to still higher rank 
than that which he before enjoyed, was united to his constant Semira. 
Fortune, as if weary of persecuting the gallant Serdar, never after- 
wards failed to smile graciously upon all his undertakings. Blessed 
in the possession of an affectionate and lovely wife, and high in 
favour with his royal master; Khodadad Khan was the happiest man 
in the fertile kingdom of Iran. 





A CHANT OF THE DAY. 
IN TWO TONGUES. 


Ou! the notable fancy-freaks hore prasentis, 

Grim gaudia, new ways in oblectamentis! 

’Ere from his ampleru our mentes could shrink, lo ! 
Gaunt Timor (the Tartar!) has caught us in vinclo. 
The plurima mortis imago delights us, 

And Murder just like a tarantula bites us! 

Our musings, per diem, are criminis omnis, 

While Raw-head-and-bloody-bones instat in somnis ! 
Yet not until fun cleaves to horror, the dose is 
Completed—permistaque seria jocis ; 

For nihil that’s rogue-bred is deemed akenum, 

The high and the low holding liéras between ’em. 
Thus /eti and acres must be your house-breakers, 
And gibes come with death-blows—the squids with the crackers ! 
Skull-smashing, sub noctem. is voted sublime ; 

We call it, ridentes, a capital crime! 

And facinus fascinates so, that we stick to 

Whatever stands out in flagranti delicto. 


But whence should the predo who turget in fetters 
Thus charm? "Tis the donum, the love-gift of “ letters !” 
Romance, apud nos, blood-besprinkled in garb is, 
Whilst History’s ordered to “ run for the darbies.” 
Tales of fraud are our litera humaniores, 

And slang is the study which emollit mores ; 

Nor aught that is novum or fresh do we choose, 

Nisi Jack Ketch, good carnifer, brings us the noose ! 
Your author ex rapto can live, and, no doubt, 

His publisher gaudet that ** murder will out /” 

[By the by, three new /idros we’re led to expect ; 
The tere scripte, or letters select 

Of that late lepidissimus homo, Bill Soames, 

A thing quite per se, ina couple of tomes ; 
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The obiter facta of three-fingered Jack, 

Cum notis, et spirited steel-cuts by Hack ; 

And (virginibus, puerisque, they tell us) 

Ad Patibulum’ Gradus, the Guide,to the Gallows.] 
Of premia grata that scriptor the best has, 

Who of knaves or datrones exalts the res gestas. 

See Sheppard strut forth, quite the facile princeps, 
To flourish, and die as a hero deinceps : 

There! respice jinem, acknowledge how clear it is 
That the rope round his cervix the “ collar of merit” is. 
Whatever is carcere dignum, is best : 

Quid sit turpe from Turpin we learn with a zest, \ 
And his vite exemplar our manual est. 

See Aram arise, “ written up” from his taint, 

A sinner white-washed—propémodum a saint ! 

How full of fine sympathy, ecce ! he finds us, 

And, tali ingenio preditus, blinds us ! 

Thus crime, by a nice lime labor made fairer, 
Becomes but the mentis gratissimus error. 

See others who, each more suo, stand forth 
In proprio culté, in separate worth. 


Whilst daring thus, audent dim talia fures, 

Our heroes must necnon parade their amores, 

Their fortia facta in knowledge t’ enrich us, 

Their mollia tempora serve to betwitch us! 

Sweet nympha pedestris! What picture can meet hers ? 
One moment she’s moral (her gin turned to bitters), 
And, feigning odisse the life she’s a hack to, 

She oculos vexat humore coacto: 

Anon she fit pugil, and, thrashing her lover, 

Doth furens quid femina possit discover ! 


Of such things when sapit pagina, what stultus 
Were he that as darbaros dared to insult us! 
Whilst we have such writers, oh! cedite, say I, 
Romani scriptores, and cedite Graii ! 


Shift the scene! See the horrors jam tantum the rage 
Pro publico bono transferred to the stage. 

There, sweet is the tremor which occupat artus, 

As the sceleris opus swells out for its partus, 

Till,—ah! what an impetus thrills to our core 

When the victim, confossus, sinks through the trap-door ! 


Oh ! vivant, then, omnes whd live in and by ill ; 

Let roguery reign, et pretered nihil ! 

Of crow-bars and fetters so sweet since the tune is, 
Avete ye deeds quorum finis est funis ! 

Let larceny, “ petty” no longer, be mighty— 

A “choice dish of brains’”’ be our pabulum vita— 
Burke and Bishop in cordibus nostris enthrone ’em, 
(With their motto, “* De mortuis nil nisi BONE ’EM”—) 
And still be it semper our richest of treats 

Novos carpere flores, to cull Newgate sweets! 

Be /aus to law-breakers still given, and honos 

To all who debellant those quizzes, your bonos /* 

And may each truculentus, or brave rogue, to hang when he 
Goes, find his with pen dipped in sanguine ! 





G. D. 











* Vir bonus est quiz !—Eton Grammar. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PETER PRIGGINS,*’ 


COLLEGE SCOUT AND BEDMAKER. 


Part XI. 


Lone before the dawn, the Hon. Augustus was roused from his sleep 
by the man whose duty it was to call the boys in the morning, supply 
them with a dip to get up by, light the hall-fire, and manufacture the 
birch-rods, Practice makes perfect, and Manning, for so this official 
was named, prided himself on the perfection to which he had brought 
the building of birches. 

*« Here’s a rail beauty!” he would exclaim, eyeing one of his own 
reductions with a scientific look, ‘jist try the handle on him—firm 
ut cI out like a fantailed pigeon—beautiful isn’t it? I'll 

pound him to draw blood first cut.” 

These observations were mercilessly made to the individual who was 
about to expiate some offence upon “ the block,” as the flogging-stool 
was called, and made him feel remarkably comfortable, of course. 

But to return to our hero; he got up and dressed himself as quickly 
as possible, and under the guidance of his friend Oxtowne, proceeded 
to execute the duties required of him asa fag. The ewer and kettle 
were easily filled, considering the darkness of the morning, but the 
shoes, and knives and forks, required more skill in polishing than Ninny 
was possessed of, and he was obliged to appeal to his friends for their 
assistance. This they would readily have granted had not their own 
work prevented them, for each had quite as much to do as he could 
manage, before his master got up. Ninny therefore was forced to do 
as well as he could by imitating the others, and contrived to knock the 
skin off his knuckles without producing any thing like a polish on the 
shoes, and to run the prongs of the forks into his fingers, in his clumsy 
attempts to remove the grease and dirt. The pain, though severe, 
might not have produced tears, had it not been for the comforting re- 
mark of Oxtowne, who after inspecting his work, observed, 

** You call that a polish, do you? I would not be in your place— 
that’s all. Black Jack will half murder you.” 

‘I can’t do them any better,” cried Ninny, the tears, which he could 
no longer control, streaming from his eyes. 

“We never have the can’ts here, and so you'll find before long,” 
said his friend. ‘‘ But it’s of no use to stand there blubbering, it only 
wants ten minutes to seven, and you must call your master, as we go in 
directly the clock strikes.—I’m off, so come along.” - 

He wiped away his tears, forgetting that the hands which were 
employed in that operation were covered with blacking and blood, 2 
considerable portion of which was transferred to his face, and gave him 
the appearance of a half-washed chimneysweeper. In this trim he 
proceeded to the dormitory, and in fear and trembling, shook his mas- 
ter’s shoulder to rouse him from his slumbers. 









.* Continued from No. ccxxx., page 247. 
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** What o’clock is it, you honourable little vagabond?” inquired 
Black Jack. 

*‘ Nearly seven, I believe,” answered Ninny. 

“You believe, sir! What do you mean by that? Have not you got 
a watch ?” 

Ninny replied, by pulling out of his fob a very handsome gold hunt- 
ing-watch, which his father, by the advice of Lady Skinnykin, had pur- 
chased for him a few days before. 

*‘ Just five minutes to seven,” said his master, snatching the watch 
from him and throwing it at his head. He avoided the blow by what is 
called ducking, and the watch flew down the dormitory, and was broken 
into fragments at the further end of the room. 

This of course caused a considerable degree of uneasiness in the 
mind of its owner, as the watcli is looked upon by puerilities as the ‘first 
approach to manhood—-at least a watch that will go—which this did, a 
great deal further than its maker ever intended. 

“T’ll write home to my father,” cried Ninny, “and tell him about 
your behaviour.” 

“Oh, you will! will you?” said his master, ‘‘ now I'll give you a 
bit of advice ; never oper your mouth, except when you are at meals. 
Now pick up the pieces of your timekeeper, and give me my shoes.” 

Ninny executed the first order very willingly, but felt somewhat 
backward in obeying the second, inasmuch as the shine was not such 
as to merit the wearer’s approbation, the shoes, however, were pro- 
duced, and the moment the “‘ dulness of their lustre” met the master’s 
eye, he shied both of them deliberately at the bearer’s head, and jump- 
ing up, seized a towel, and dipped one corner of it into a basin of 
water, and then giving it a scientific twist or two, brought it into the 
form of a solid ropeyarn, and telling Ninny to pull up his trousers at 
the bottom so as to expose the calf “ flicked it into him” until he drew 
blood. 

This novel mode of punishment produced extraordinary samples of 
activity in the operatee; for he jumped up from the floor at every cut, 
higher than he himself thought possible, and the roars elicited might 
have been envied by the strongest bull in the neighbouring market. 

** Now, you honourable little vagabond, how is it that your face is so 
detestably dirty? I’ll show you up for being filthy.” 

“IT cut—cut—cut my hands in trying to clean the knives and forks, 
and knocked the skin off my knuckles in trying to clean the shoes, and 
then I cried, and then I wiped off the tears with my dirty hands.” 

“ Ah, that’s all very well, I shall show you up for dirtiness,” an- 
swered his master; “ give me a slip of paper.” 

Now Ninny had no paper, because his boxes were all at the matron’s; 
but he told his friend Oxtowne of his difficulties, who relieved them b 
tearing out the blank leaf of the first new book he met with, whic 
Ninny bore, in triumph, to his tormentor. 

‘“‘ Now, sir, write down while I dictate—‘ A. N. Nincompoop, for 
being dirty,’ and wash your face if you dare.” Si 

Ninny complied, and with this document his master, after receiving 
the books he wanted, repaired to the school-room, and waited at the 
door, until the cries of “« All in—all in,” brought out Dr. Worthy, the 
head master, to whom the show-up was handed, and as soon as prayers 
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were over, Ninny was called up amongst the other fifty or sixty shown- 
ups, to put in his defence to the action brought against him. 

‘‘ Plead your first offence,” whispered Oxtowne, 

‘“¢ How am I to do it?” inquired Ninny, 

“Oh! merely say ‘ first fault,’” , 

‘‘ First fault,” screamed out the poor boy at the top of his voice, 
which elicited a roar from all the other boys. Ay 

“* Who's that?” replied the doctor, waiting, to the annoyance of the 
seventeenth or eighteenth culprit, between the second and third cut. 

‘* Me, sir,” said Ninny. 

‘“‘ Who is that ungrammatical delinquent ?” inquired Dr. Worthy, of 
one of the undermasters. 

‘* A new boy. I don’t know him,” was the reply. 

“* Come hither, sirrah! Who are you?” : 

*‘ The Honourable Au—Aug—gust—ust—us Nood—Noodle—oodle 
doodle Nin—in—com—poop.” 

* Be concise, sir, and confine yourself to the ultimate of your no- 
menclature in future. For what are you shown up?” 

“* Noth—noth—nothing, Mr. Doctor.” 

«« Let me see the list,” said the doctor to the monitor, who had the 
ae head who was undergoing his punishment on the block, between 
his legs. 

“Ah! Isee. For being dirty. A very serious offence,—but as it’s 
your first fault you are excused. Return to your seat, and remember 
that any inattention to personal purification, in future, will be visited 
with due severity.” 

No criminal ever received a reprieve with greater joy than did poor 
Ninny, whose nerves were sadly unstrung by seeing the punishment of 
birching inflicted on those who had been “ shown up” with himself, 
but who, as soon as it was over, returned to their places, and gave the 
piece of Indian-rubber, or leaden bullet, which was used to bite at to 

revent their crying out, to the next floggee, as coolly as if nothing had 

appened., 

 thbvent the miseries to which Ninny was subjected, through the 
tyranny of his master, for the first week, would be impossible. So 
wretched was he, that he got up one morning and resolved to run away. 
All his money was gone, and he had on the school-dress, which was 
most probably invented with the same object as the prison dresses are 
now—to prevent the escape of the wearer by its peculiar appearance. 
In our gaols the dress is generally a motley of yellow and blue, but at 
Rotherwick it consisted of a sort of groom’s dress, of coarse black 
“* knees,” ‘and a jacket of the same, over which in school-hours a gown 
was worn, something like a B.A.’s at Oxford, only made up of coarse 
cloth. The legs being exposed without any other covering than a pair of 
cotton or worsted stockings, were generally protected by what was called 
** footballs” —that is, a pair of ribbed men’s worsted hose, with the feet 
cut off, and confined under the shoe by a strap like a gaiter, and 
reaching halfway up the thigh. In this dress, and an old hat of Man- 
ning’s, which he cribbed out of the beer-cellar, and made to fit his 
little head by sticking‘ his pockethand-kerchief on his forehead, Ninny 
ran off to the nearest coachstand, and calling a jarvey, requested him 
to give him a “ long shilling’s-worth towards North Wales,” much to the 
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amusement of the waterman, who recognising the livery of Rotherwick, 
seized the runaway by the collar, a i conveyed him, in spite of his 
energetic kickings and strugglings, back again to school, for which 
he got half-a-crown from the master, and a good ducking, under a 
powerful two-handed pump, from the boys. 

Ninny was, of course, soundly flogged for attempting to escape, 
much to the delight of Black Jack, his master, who resolved to render 
him, if possible, more miserable than he was before. 

Ninny unfortunately betrayed a talent for singing, and one of the 
new tortures put into practice against him, was making him get upon 
one hob of the large hall-fire and sing duets with any other unlticky 
vocalist who happened to be at hand, from amidst the smoke and soot 
which was made to descend. by shouting loudly up the chimney. The 
next day he was invariably shown up, and as invariably flogged, for 
“‘a want of attention to his personal purifications.” 

Another pleasant occupation was having to jump two or three feet 
from the ground, and then to be knocked down by his master, who 
stood upon a form for the purpose. This was called ‘“ tipping a neat 
swinger,” and was a fashionable amusement with the bullies of the day. 

But the most annoying employment of all was the being obliged to 
clean the cooking apparatus. This was a very simple one, consisting 
merely of a washhand-basin and a fork. It was used in this way: 
Sausages were the favourite dish for supper with the Rotherwickians, A 
string of these was suspended from the fork before the hall-fire, and the 
fat which oozed out in the process of roasting them was caught on a 
toast which was placed for that purpose in the bottom of the basin, 
which did duty as dripping-pan. These were exceedingly good, and- 
very much relished, but they left an incrustation on the basin, which 
was to return to its legitimate use on the following morning, that 
caused a great deal of trouble and inconvenience to the fags. To re- 
move the mass of burnt grease with cold pump-water only, was impos- 
sible, and if a speck was left upon the basin a severe thrashing was the 
consequence. When sausages were “in,” chapped hands were plentiful 
—indeed you could always tell the sausage season by inspecting the. 
hands of the juniors, because the only means of removing the dirt was 
by plucking up a turf or root of grass, with the dirt adhering to it, and 
scrubbing away in the cold water with it for half an hour. 

One day after he had been at school for about a montt., and had 
written home several doleful epistles to his father, all of which, by the 
advice of Lady Skinnykin, had been kept from Lady Fuddlehead, and 
taken no notice of whatever, Ninny was surprised and delighted at the 
receipt of a large basket. The contents were an exceedingly nice cake 
from Mrs. Slushem, a bottle of wine from Mr. Nutmegs, the butler, 
and a letter with a “tip” from Lord Fuddlehead, telling him to send 
or carry a hare and two brace of woodcocks, which were packed in 
the bottom of the basket, to Dr. Worthy, with his lordship’s compli- 
ments, 

These presents, however, never reached the doctor ; for Black Jack, 
after taking away the cake and borrowing the “tip,” announced his 
intention of giving a “‘ tuck” with the game. Of course, Ninny dared 
not expostulate ;. such a proceeding would not only have been a work 
of supererogation, but ‘of positive danger. He was ordered to ‘‘tib 
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out down the lane” to the Red Cow, and get a bottle, of gin, another 
of brandy, and to borrow something wherewith to stuff the hare. This 
was a work of danger, because if he were caught “ tibbing out,” a 
flogging was the certain result; but the bringing of spirits into Rother- 
wick, if discovered, would have caused his expulsion from the school. 
Practice, as I said before, makes perfect, and the little Rotherwickians 
knew the exact moment to run down to the Red Cow, and get in again 
through the gates without being seen, except by the porter, who knew 
it was as much as his life was worth to split. 
The expedition proved successful, with the exception of procuring 
the stuffing for the line: Difficulties of that sort, however, are easily 
tover where the parties are not over-particular. A little bread-and- 
butter, which had been prigged at supper-time, were used as substi- 
tutes; the skinning of the animal was a work of time, but was accom- 
plished at last as well as could be expected. As to trussing 1t, that 
was quite out of the question, as no skewers were to be had. Tt was 
accordingly suspended at full length from the fork, with its mterior 
crammed with bread-and-butter, before the fire, and Ninny had to baste 
it with a pat of butter which he had concealed in his gownsleeve-pocket. 
The early part of this basting went on pretty well, but the fire which 
roasted the hare melted the butter in the pocket, and spoiled the pro- 
cess and the sleeve, for which Ninny got what his master termed ‘a 


good licking.” 
Though the hare looked very much like a cat or a greyhound-puppy; 
the pe from it was such as to establish a belief_in the expectants 


that it would prove remarkable good in the eating. To test it, Mr, 
Peregrin Tittleback took out his hack-knife and cut a slice from the 
back, pronouncing it to be “‘ uncommon excellent.” His example was 
of course followed, and the hare would have disappeared piecemeal 
without being dished up, had not the fall of the library-ladder, which 
had been set up against Dr. Worthy’s private-door, given notice of his 
approach. The string was immediately cut, and the half-roasted animal 
thrown under the grate and covered over with ashes and cinders. The 
fork was abstracted and pocketed, and upon the doctor’s entrance 
every boy was in his seat, and no signs of illicit cooking visible. 

The smell, which was rather powerful, would have excited suspicion 
in any other individual but the doctor, whose nose, from indulging in 
copious and frequent pinches of snuff, was more ornamental than use- 
ful. After he had called over names and sent the juniors to bed, he 
returned to his house, and the hare was dug out of the cinders, and 
after being carefully washed in a toe-tub and scraped with a knife, was 
hung up again, and when roasted, eaten with a great relish. The 
woodcocks were then substituted, the potatoes fried in the fire-shovel, 
which had been previously cleaned out with a nail-brush, and a most 
excellent supper was made, and washed down with several bowls of 
punch, which bowls were nothing but washing-basins., 

The relics of the tuck, consisting principally of bones closely picked, 
were kindly given to Ninny, who, like a fool or a new boy, which is 
much the same thing, carried them into his dormitory, intending to eat 
them in bed; but in less than half a minute, a general rush took place, 
and a general scramble, which left him without even a taste of his 
honourable father’s present. 
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“This little treat suggested to the under-boys the necessity and pro- 
priety of having a tuck themselves. » In the stable- of Rotherwick, 
the groom kept a few dingy-looking, draggle-tailed hens and ducks. 
Oxtowne undertook to steal and prepare'a couple of each of these, 
and get them cooked at the Red Cow. He watched the groom out 
to exercise, and then, after a long chase round the yard, succeeded in 
knocking four on the head with a hockey-stick. He tied them with his 
handkerchief round his waist behind him, and putting his gown over 
them, got them safely to the Red Cow. 

At nine at night, after prayers, they were handed in one by one 
through the bars of the window, with sundry pots of porter, and carried 
up to the dormitory. Unfortunately, Black Jack went up to give his 
fag his nightly bolstering, just as a bedstead was being converted into 
the supper-table, with a dirty sheet spread upon it for a cloth. This 
was enough to convince him that a tuck was going on, though he could 
not see the dishes, for the boys had jumped into bed and hidden them 
under the clothes. A discovery was made, in consequence of Ox- 
towne’s having put one of the redhot ducks into Ninny’s bed, and 
scalding him so severely, that he screamed out and threw the offending 
scavenger on the floor. Information was given to the upper-boys—the 
provisions were all seized, and after the culprits had been punished by 
a general bolstering, eaten by the monitors, who showed their gratitude 
for the treat by showing up the boys in the morning, and having them 
flogged for ‘ tibbing out down the lane.” 

I will not dwell longer on the various scrapes and difficulties into 
which the innocence and ignorance—/freshness, as we term those com- 
bined qualities at Oxford—led Augustus; nor need I further explain 
the excellency of the educational system pursued at Rotherwick, for 
enlarging the mind in the sciences of cookery and shoe-blacking ; 
suffice it to say, that by the end of the first ‘‘ half,” he made consider- 
able progress in those necessary arts which, excepting at Rotherwick 
and other public schools, are generally profitably pursued by individuals 
beneath the grade of gentlemen. As to his progress in learning, let 
that pass for the present sud silentio, as his studies had as yet been 
prudently confined to the rudiments of the Eton grammar. How he 
had improved in manners and morality, will be best shown by giving 
an account of what occurred at the mansion of Lord Wasteraper, his 
patron, on the first day of his first holidays. 

His lordship was a great man in his way, and his greatness never 
developed itself so greatly as it did when he attended on “ governors’ 
day,” as one of the trustees of Rotherwick. Upon that “ great 
important day” he made a point of displaying all the mbbons 
and stars, which he was entitled to wear, in order to astonish all 
the little gown-boys who were drawn up at the entrance of the 
governor’s-room for the purpose of welcoming their patrons, and. ask- 
ing for a holiday, and who, having strong notions of what aristocracy 
meant, despised every body below a duke and a prime minister. 

When, therefore, Lord Wastepaper descended from his carriage in 
all his glories of full dress and whe, he was highly gratified by hearing 
the little boys exclaim, “‘ A holiday, your grace /—a holiday your 

grace / and in the plentitude of his delight, grasped his little protégé, 
Ninny—taking care to give his title at full length—by the hand, and 
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insisted on his ing one day with him before he went down into 
Wales. One minute later and the .invitation would not have been 

iven ; as, before his lordship got many paces along the line, he heard 
Mr. Peregrin Tittleback promise Ninny and his friends ‘‘'a —— good 
licking for calling that absurd little, overdressed individual, his grace, 
when they ought to have known that he was only a viscount.” 

I must observe, parenthetically, that as soon as all the noble 
governors were safely ensconced in their room, and busied in formin 
plans for the better instruction and moral improvement of the youths, 
those youths were endeavouring to improve themselves by learning to 
drive the governors’ carriages round an adjoining square, and treating 
the coachmen and flunkies to pots of porter at the Red Cow; of course, 
reserving to themselves the honour of ‘‘ taking the head off” each pot, 
as the first swig was classically termed. The result, as may be ex- 
pected, was, that the speed of the horses which drew the respective 
turns-out, was tried, and a proper emulation excited, which terminated 
in ** shocking accidents,” such as broken-knees, smashed panels, and a 
“¢ distressing state of the poles.” 

But to proceed—the holidays arrived, and Ninny laying aside the 
school-dress, resumed with joy .his ‘home clothes,” the aforemen- 
tioned blues, with yellow basket-buttons, which had been furbished 
up to last him till he got home ; though he had grown so much in the 
six months, that they did not fit him enough, and left his wrists 
and ankles inelegantly exposed to the gaze of the passers by. He. 
was not so much annoyed by passengers as he might have been, had 
it been later in the day; but his impatience to leave Rotherwick had 
' induced him to get up at four o’clock in the morning, and to present 
himself at Lord Wastepaper’s door, in the fashionable and lazy quarters 
of Grosvenor-square, before the neighbouring clocks struck five, which 
they all made a point of doing within a quarter of an hour of each 
other after his arrival, This interval he occupied in standing on tiptoe, 
and knocking as well as he could to gain admission; but, finding that 
Grosvenorian domestics were not inclined to prove the truth of the 
scriptural assertion, he proceeded to try the advantage of the ‘‘ knock 
and ring” system, which he had seen strongly recommended on some 
of the doors as he passed along. The first pull at the huge handle 
produced an animal in a livery, which he thought was a very queer one 
for a page to a viscount. The little urchin who opened the area-door 
was not only dressed in black, but had also a very black face, except 
round the region of the mouth, which seemed to have been robbed of 
its nigerity by an enormous slice of bread-and-butter, which he was 
munching, and which bore deeply-imprinted proofs that his hands were 
as black as his face, which was not surprising, as he had just descended 
the flue of his lordship’s kitchen-chimney. 

‘Vell! vot are you arter, my rummy von, avaking all the hard- 
vurked ’mestics 0’ this ere werry respectibul hestablishment at this hun- 
conshus hour o’ the day ?” inquired this specimen of that interesting 
class—the climbing-boys. 

‘I’m come to dine and spend the day with Lord Wastepaper,” re- 
plied Ninny, ‘‘ and I want to be let in.” 

‘Don’t you vish you may?” said chummy, with a grin which dis- 
played a splendid set of grinders. 
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‘Yes I do; and if you have any more of your impudence, I'll give 
you a good thrashing, you little dirty—” 

Chummy interrupted this speech by first turning and knocking the 
soot out of the ‘‘ western’”’ side of his, trousers, and then putting his 
thumb to his nose, and twiddling his four fingers energetically, at the 
same time assuring him that ‘‘ no -respectibul person hever thowt. of 
touching a chummy, for fear o’ being ‘taminated, ’sept upon Mayday, 
ven ve’s softsoaped and hearthstoned on purpose.” 

Ninny was going to prove that this rule, like most others, is provided 
with an exception, but upon trying the iron-gate, found it was locked, 
at which chummy redoubled his antics. 

*‘ Tell the servant I want to speak to him, and I'll give you’sixpence,’ 
said Ninny, willing to try another tack. 

‘‘Chuck un down, then,” replied the sweeper: and-as soon as he 
had picked it upand rung it on the stone steps to ascertain that it was 
not a “ smasher’s tanner,” he pocketed it, and observed, 

‘* Vy, as to the servants, as you calls the genelmen and ladies as is 
members of this society, every vun o’ them is jist as fast as that ere lock 
as you couldn’t undo. There’s no vun up down below but my master, 
as is a haven of his breakfast in the pantenny.” 

‘* Who let you in then?” inquired Ninny. 

‘* No vun—we allys lets ourselves in—least ways sich :tip-top uns 
as us, as can be trusted not to bone the moveables. Cook gis master 
the hary key last thing at night arter the governor's gone to roost, and 
a good blow-out in the morning, cos she don’t like to be woke out of 
her sleep at onlady-like hours.” 

‘* What the deuce am I to do then?” asked Ninny. 

‘‘ Vy, if I was you, I’d cut up to Islington brickfields, or Copem- 
hagem House, and have an hour or two’s fun at pelting the frogs in 
the ponds—there’s lots about there—J’ve had some rare sport—that’s to 
say of a hevening; but I must cut, master’s chock-full by this, and 
— hollar arter me, and I shall get larruped for not filling the sut- 

ag.” 

Ninny was left to his own resources, and instead of following the 
advice of chummy, inquired his way to the parks, and seeing other 
gentlemen amusing them by bathing in the Serpentine, thought he 
could not do better than follow their example. Seeing » man near a 
boat that was curiously fitted up with ropes, hooks, and poles, he in- 
quired ‘if it was deep just there ?” 

‘‘ The ‘* royal humane” assured him it was perfectly safe, and quite 
shallow all along his beat. Ninny therefore undressed, and jumped 
fearlessly in, though he was like those gentlemen who ‘‘ took a boat 
and went to Philippi,” and could not swim. Down he went, much 
deeper than he expected, and when he rose to the surface, and found he 
could not touch ground, he began kicking and screaming most drown- 
ingly. 

This was enough for the “humane.” He called loudly for “ help! 
—a boy drowned ;” but before assistance could arrive, Ninny was 
dragged out with a boathook by the man who was determined to win 
the society’s medal for which he had entered himself. 

A large crowd was of course collected, who all declared that he was 
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a noble fellow for saving the boy’s life, and had no@oubt that if he 
took him home to his friends he would be “‘ handsomely rewarded.” 

Upon finding that he was an honourable, and on a visit to a lord, 
these doubts were settled, and several of the society’s men were 
anxious to assist in the matter of conveying him home; but as that 
was against the rules, Ninny was put in a hackney-coach with the 
benevolent individual who had so heroically saved his life, and who re- 
ceived a five-pound note for his exertions from Lord Wastepaper, and 
the promise of a recommendation for the gold medal. 

The man wisely employed a gentleman of the press to communicate 
the ‘‘ narrow escape from a dreadful death by drowning; and the me- 
ritorious conduct of one of the officers employed by the Royal Hu- 
mane Society,” to the newspapers, and reaped the fruits of the 
information with which the paragraph concluded—“ the name of the 
man who thus saved, at the risk of his own valuable life—for he has a 
wife and seven or eight little children—the heir to a noble house is, we 
hear, Simon Sharpe, and he lives at No. 6, Johnson’s-buildings, Edge- 
ware-road.” 

At breakfast Ninny contrived to make so very excellent a meal, that 
his patron began to think a cold-bath before hand was really very 
efficacious in procuring an inordinate appetite; but he had not much 
time to think on the subject, or to talk with his guest, as he was busily 
engaged in endeavouring to discover in any one of the morning papers 
that were placed on the table, a notice of the “few remarks he had 
ventured to make to the House, on the important bill introduced by his 
noble friend (his bitterest enemy) on the Cross Benches.” As he was not 
‘successful in finding any thing more than the usual “‘ Lord Wastepaper 
made some observations, which were inaudible im the gallery, and 
uttered amidst the noise of all the peers leaving the house,” he was not 
in a very good humour to entertain Augustus ; he therefore pleaded 
“* business of great importance,” and gave him a guinea to go and see 
the Panorama, or any lion he thought fit, with a strict injunction to be 
in by six o’clock, ready to dress for dinner. 

Ninny, however, spent the greater part of the morning in Grosvenor- 
mews with his lordship’s coachman, who, excepting the landlord of 
the Red Cow, was the only person in London with whom he was on in- 
timate terms. 

In the afternoon, this worthy, who happened to be off duty that day, 
took the boy, as the greatest treat he could give him, to the: Fives 
‘Court, for the benefit of his morals and Bill Eales, whose friends— 
admirers of the art of self-defence—had agreed to assemble on that day 
to compensate him for being soundly thrashed by Mr. John Scroggins. 
Here Ninny was introduced to the heroes of the prize-ring, and had the 
honour of being told that he would one day or other do credit to the 
P. C.—an hieroglyphic that stands for the pugilistic club—if he would 

only put himself under a good tutor immediately, and train regularly. 

When the sets-to were ended, an adjournment took place to a public 
kept by one of the Fancy—un homme de U'imagination, as our neigh- 
bours translate it—who was called by the family cognomen or rather 
agnomen of “ Uncle Ben,” where Ninny was greatly edified by an ex- 
hibition of fighting-dogs, and an exposition of their pluck and weight. 

This was diversified by a lecture on fighting-cocks, by a lover of that 
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innocent amusement, and a description of a prize-fight, in which one 

man had been killed on the spot and his antagonist maimed for life. 

With these little amusements, a few flash songs, and sundry pots of 

oa I beg pardon—the afternoon passed very rapidly and 
easantly. 

When he returned to my lord’s, and dinner was announced, Ninny 
felt the effects of the porter, just sufficiently to do away with any little 
shyness that a Rotherwickian of only six months standing might have 
felt, on being introduced to a small party of seven honourable gentle- 
men, six of whom were perfect strangers to him, and eyed his shrunken 
blues with bright basket-buttons rather suspiciously, if not alos i 
ously, but dropped all signs of wonder when they were informed by 
Lord Wastepaper that he was a Rotherwickian, and just going home 
for the holidays. 

At dinner our hero took wine with every body, and ate surprisingly— 
to those at least who had forgotten how little they had had to eat 
while fags. 

After dinner, his lordship thinking, from the way his tongue was be- 
ginning to run, that the sooner he had his one glass of wine and was 
despatched to bed, the better it would be for the character of Rother- 
wick, asked him, “if he would take one more glass of Madeira ?” 

‘‘ No, thank you, old boy,” replied Ninny; ‘‘it strikes me as rather 
acid—I’ll try four or five of your port, as a foundation for the claret.” 

This answer produced at first a stare at the little wretch, and then, 
as it was a bachelor-party, a loud laugh, in which the cause of it joined 
most heartily. 

One of the party, a notorious wag, began, much to the annoyance of 
his lordship, to draw the boy out, and by supplying him with wine ob- 
ae a rich description of the modes of thinking and acting at a Ro- 

erwick. 

On the subject of the way in which he had passed the day, Ninny had 
learned his lesson—never to turn informer—too well, to say one word, 
though the wag strongly suspected he could “ get a rise” out of him on 
that score. 

At last the wine began to operate in the usual way, and at a signal 
from his lordship, the butler removed the unwilling guest from the 
table, who upon retreating, as well as he could articula’z, assured his 
To ‘that “‘ he had never met such a set of regular trumps in his 

ife.” 

On his return home, Lady Fuddlehead was so much shocked by the 
change for the worse that had as she thought taken place in her son, 
that she almost resolved not to send him back again. But in this she 
was overruled by Lady Skinnykin, who assured her, that ‘‘ All would 
be set right by the time he got into the fifth form ;” and by Slushem, 
the nurse, who asserted that ‘She never did in the ole cwerse of her 
life—no never—see such an impruvment in any young gentleman; 
there was’nt a maid in the establishment that he had’nt something to 
say to, as set ’em giggling and laughing the ole day—he was so witty, 
and so larned !” 

As his father thought but little about it and cared less, after the holidays 
Ninny returned to school, with an enlarged tip, and a supply of adven- 
tures to record to his friends, As for fagging, he cared but little about it 
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now, and knew how to take pretty good care of himself by dint of crib- 
bing and shirking. : 

Things, therefore, went on pretty much the same for the next two 
years, and he gained two removes, and could, by exchanging a share of 
pudding or pie, get a respectable copy of verses done—for him. At 
that period an event occurred, which caused a great sensation, and a 
still greater alteration in the school. 

Dr. Worthy retired from the head-mastership, with the good wishes 
of all his pupils, and a large service of plate with which they presented 
him—but better than all with a good living, and a comfortable feeling 
that he had emancipated himself from that most horrible of all slaveries 
—-the situation of schoolmaster. 

“‘ Delightful task, &c.” he would quote over his port, and offer any 
odds the lines were never written by a pedagogus. 

He was succeeded by Mr. Innovate, a young man who had gained 
the highest honours in Oxford, which were so seldom gained in those 
days as to ensure the gainer of them promotion—provided he was well 
born and better patronised. This was the case with Mr. Innovate, who, 
after taking his double first, was appointed private tutor in the family ofa 
nobleman who had great influence with the trustees of Rotherwick, on 
the foundation of which he had been educated. In the language of the 
turf, he ‘‘ distanced the whole lot” of his competitors, and entered on 
his duties with zeal, if not with discretion. He wisely thought that the 
shoe and knife-cleaning department might be advantageously transferred 
from the young gentlemen to hired servants, and resolving to “ reform 

it altogether,” scheduled the tea-kettles, frying-pans, knife-boards, 
and bath-bricks. He also forbade the use of living warming-pans, and 
interdicted cooking sausages and bolstering. The windows too were 
so closely barred, that all chance of introducing hot ducks and porter 
from the ‘* Red Cow’’ was done away with. If any boy was caught out 
in ‘* tibbing out down the lane,” the master was flogged for it instead 
of the fag—which soon put an end to the system. 

He might possibly have stopped there, and permitted fagging to go 
on as far as running about went, fagging out at cricket, and getting a 
little water from the pump, had not the cruel conduct of Black Jack, 
who was now captain in gown-boys, come to his ears. 

This nice youth, who never shared in any of the manly games of the 
place, used to amuse himself by torturing the little boys in the most in- 
genious ways. His great delight was to spoil their watches, stick cob- 
bler’s wax into their hair, or cut it off closely on one side of their head ; 
put pepper into their eyes, and destroy the foul copies of their verses or 
exercises, just as they were going to copy them out fair—in short, there 
was nothing which was calculated to annoy another that he was not au 

Jait at discovering and executing. 

He was hated most cordially by his juniors and cut by his equals in 
age, who never noticed him but to protect some little fellow, when they 
could discover he was bullying him, which was not often, as they dared 
not complain, and his torturing was done whilst most of the boys were 
out playing at cricket, hockey, or tennis. 

One little lad, for bullying whom he had been, deservedly, severel 
beaten, was forced to plead eeger, and was sent to the matron’s, whic 

was used asa sort of infirmary. When the physician arrived he found 
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the glands on each side of his throat frightfully swollen, and marks of 
severe bruises on the back of his neck. He was very ill, but refused to 
give any account of his bruises. 

He said he dared not do so; but he allowed that the cold and fever 
under which he was suffering, were probably caused by his having 

ured water into his shoes on purpose to make himself ill, that he 
might be sent home to his friends. He was sent home, and when he 
was, as he thought, dying on his mother’s bosom, he revealed to her 
that the cause of the injuries about his neck and throat was Black Jack’s 
having taken him by both his ears, and beaten his head for several mi- 
nutes against one of the windows in the cloisters, because he had re- 
fused to let him see a letter which he had written home, and which he 
fancied contained an account of his being so shamefully bullied by him 
as to call for the intercession of his schoolfellows. 3 

The boy recovered, but refused to return to school while Black Jack 
was in it. A friend informed Mr. Innovate of all the circumstances, 
and he immediately made up his mind to give the wretch the option of 
being soundly flogged, or taking his name off the books—knowing full 
well that his cowardly nature would lead him to prefer expulsion— 
for such it was virtually —to corporeal suffering. He accordingly 
“accepted the Chilterns, and vacated his seat, ” amidst the hootings, 
hissings, and maledictions of the boys. 

Mr. Innovate made the brutality of Black Jack an excuse for doing 
away with the systems of fagging and bullying altogether. Sweepin 
measures were resolved upon, and as he was a new broom he determin 
to sweep very clean. The name of fag was abolished—the monitors 
were changed into prepositi, and the office no longer confined to the 
boys of the sixth form, but conferred on the senior in each class. The 
schell was also scheduled, the name of forms changed into class, and 
the order reversed, so that what was the honourable sixth form, was 
altered to the hitherto dishonourable first class, Flogging also was abo- 
lished except for heinous offences. 

The boys did not at all relish these changes, but the novelty of the 
thing amused them, and they might probably have been reconciled to 
them after a little while, had not the well-meant but mistaken zeal of 
the head-master carried him on to a most absurd extent. 

The ** education of the working-classes” was at this tim~ a favourite 
topic—a hobby as Sterne would call it—with certain individuals, within 
and without the walls of Parliament. Public meetings were held, long 
Speeches delivered, and powerful treatises written on the important 
subject; and amongst the most zealous and persevering advocates for 
a change in the “‘ old humdrum system,” and the macadamization of a 
new road to wisdom, were two gentlemen, neither of whom had the ho- 
nour of a seat in the house. 

Each of these had a system of his own, which, of course, was the 
most efficacious that ever was invented, and each endeavoured to con- 
vince the other of the fact. In this it is needless to say he did not 
succeed. The public were divided on the subject. Some advocated the 
system of Dr. Tintinabulum, but the majority favoured the scheme of 
Mr. Lackteacher, because it was rather the more absurd and expensive 
of the two. Some gentleman having classically remarked that “ the 
proof of a pudding is in the eating of it,” it was agreed that a sub- 
scription should be raised, and both plans put upon their trial. A 
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committee was appointed, the members of which were to act as a jury, 
and give a verdict according to the evidence—or their own prejudices ; 
—as to a judge of the case they had not one among them. 

At these meetings Mr. Innovate was a constant attendant, and 
took a prominent part in the discussions that arose. He was listened to 
with great attention, because his speeches superabounded with Latin and 
Greek quotations, of which the greater part of his admiring hearers did 
not understand one word. After assigning a great oes ageing reasons 
why he should not do so, he declared his preference for-the plans of 
Dr. Tintinabulum, and his determination to introduce it into his own 
school of Rotherwick. This declaration was received with ‘ deafening 
cheers” by the Tintinahularians, which were increased to roars of de- 
light when the doctor sprung upon the platform, and embraced the 
convert to his system. The Lackteacherians were chap-fallen, and left 
the room with unpleasant feelings of all-no-howishness. 

After many interviews and much discussion between the doctor and 
his pupil, the plan intended for national schools, and others of the same 
grade, was supposed to be matured for and applicable to the sons of 
noblemen and gentlemen. It was a comfortable plan for the under- 
masters, who had nothing to do but to walk up and down the school- 
room, as their duties of teaching and correcting exercises were trans- 
ferred to the preepositus of each class, under the superintendence of the 
head-master. 7 

If hard working could have ensured success, Mr. Innovate ought to 
have succeeded, for no man ever worked harder than he did. All day 
long he was engaged in ‘ drill-drill-drilling” the boys, and teaching 
' them to walk two-and-two into school ; to sit down all together at the 
wave of his hand downwards, and to rise again at the same minute, on 
the signal given by a wave upwards. Then the orders ‘handle your 
books,” “‘ open your books,” and “ begin construing,” were expected 
to be executed simultaneously. All this was great fun for the boys, 
and shortened their lessons very much, as they committed a great many 
blunders on purpose to prolong the exercise. | 

His nights must have been occupied in writing and preparing gram- 
mars and books to supersede the Eton grammars, and books under the 
‘old humdrum system,” and how he found time for half that he got 
through was a matter of surprise to every one. His exertions were 
crowned with success in one respect—he doubled the number of his 
pupils, and, as a natural consequence, the amount of his “ peculium ;” 
for many persons being given to a love of change, sent their sons to be 
experimented upon in this “ short-cut” to classical knowledge, from 
which they gained no “ returns.” | 

As the old boys went away, and the new ones succeeded, the difficul- 
ties of bringing the new system to perfection were considerably dimi- 
nished—there were fewer prejudices to be contended with. 

Ninny, who liked the system amazingly, as he got all his lessons 
construed and parsed for him by some other boy—his exercises done 
from cribs—and his verses from the gradus—was now in'the first class, 
and nearly seventeen years of age. His outside had improved 
amazingly. He was tall, well-formed, and very strong; a capital 
boxer and fencer, and celebrated as a cricketer and tennis-player; in 
short, he was looked upon as a leader in athletics and larks. 

At this period Mr. Innovate was convinced that the time had ar- 
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rived for the completion of all his plans. Red-letter days were no 
longer to be claimed as holidays; the three half-school days were 
lengthened into whole school-days; the time formerly devoted to play 
was to be occupied in perfecting the drilling; football was abolished as 
dangerous, and the converting of little boys into “ horses” was inter-~ 
dicted, and pronounced. to be “cruelty to animals.” The glories of 
‘governors’ day,” and the fum of driving carriages and drinking 
porter at the Red Cow were annihilated, and the singing of Dulce 
domum was as rigidly forbidden among the Rotherwickians as the 
ranze des vaches among the home-loving Swiss—and for the same 
reasons. 

The boys began to grumble and complain in private, and some 
assured their friends that they would “stand it no longer.” Concios 
at length begam to be held of the seniors, the results of which were 
canvassed in small groups and meetings of the juniors. The ground 
of complaint was that their privileges were interfered: with, and the old 
customs done away. ‘It was their privilege to have three half-holidays 
in the week ; it was their privilege to have a whole holiday on saints’- 
days; it had been the custom of the school to attend governors’ 
meetings, drive carriages, and drink porter at the Red Cow; to kick 
each other’s shins at foot-ball, flog little boys in a team, and sing 
Dulee domum when and wherever they pleased.” It was resolved, 
nem. con., to maintain their privileges at any risk. 

An opportunity soon presented itself for carrying this resolution into 
effect. The 5th of November was near at hand, and on that day it had 
been their privilege to have a whole holiday, and a large bonfire in 
which to immolate a guy. Mr., Innovate had given public notice that 
this custom was to be honoured in its breach ;—that they were to at- 
tend chapel twice, instead of having a holiday, and that no bonfires 
were to be allowed. 

A concio was called and held, and every boy pledged himself to 
maintain the privileges against the laws. They agreed not to go to 
chapel at all, to get up early, collect the materials, and light up a 
much larger bonfire than had ever been seen within the walls. A sub- 
scription was raised to purchase combustibles, and the plan of pro- 
ceedings settled. 

On the morning of the 5th Mr. Innovate was deeply engaged in his 
study, until the bell rang for chapel, in finishing a very interesting 
discourse, which he intended delivering to his pupils, on the iniquitous- 
ness of the attempt of Mr. Fawkes and the conspirators to blow up 
such a respectable assembly as the house of parliament (I beg pardow 
for digressing—but they are “‘ blown up” every day now by every body, 
and no notice taken of it! tempora mutantur). With this laboured 
tirade in his pocket he proceeded to chapel, and as soom as he was in 
the vestry putting on his surplice the chapel-door was locked by our 
hero, Augustus, who had secreted himself behind it for that purpose. 

When Mr. Innovate entered the reading-desk he was to surprised to find 
no one in chapel but ‘dearly beloved Roger,” the clerk. He waited for ten 
minutes, expecting the boys to come in, and meditating in his mind a suit- 
able punishment for so unjustifiable a delay. He then desired the clerk 
to go and tell the preepositi to bring the boys in immediately. Roger pro- 
ceeded to the door, and to Ais great surprise found that, like, Sterne’s: 
starling, ‘‘ he could not get out.” This discovery he:communicated to the: 
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master, who rushed to ascertain the correctness of it. Repeated trials 
and a glimpse of the bolt convinced him of the fact—that he, the 
head-master of Rotherwick, was locked up against his will, and against 
all statutes in that case made and provided. He walked round and 
round the chapel, and examined the windows to find an exit, but 
without success, as they were very high above the ground to insure the 
boys not looking out, and firmly guarded by iron wire to prevent the 
cricket-balls from coming in. 

He puzzled himself for some time to account for his being confined. 
It never once occurred to him that it was done purposely, and by one of 
his boys. ‘ They did not dare to do such a thing,” he assured 
the clerk, when he suggested to him the possibility of such an outrage ; 
‘they were under excellent control.” At this instant, before the words 
were out of his lips, a loud shout rent the air, and immense volumes of 
smoke were seen rolling along by the chapel-windows. 

** Why they’ve lit up already!” said Roger. 

“* Lit up, sirrah! What do you mean ?” 

‘¢ Why, burning Guy afore his time. They never used to light up 
afore dark afore this. It’s a jolly big bonfire, however.” 

‘‘A bonfire?” said Mr. Innovate, ‘impossible! I forbade it, 
sitrah !” 

‘‘ Well, sir, all as I can say is,” replied Roger, ‘* that they have been 
getting in tar-barrels, oil-caskeses, and sugar-hogsheads, and such other 
rumbusticles, all the morning.” 

‘‘ [mpossible! sirrah—I tell you it’s impossible—ZJ forbade it.” 

_ “Tf you’d only condescend to clime up to the belfry, you'll see if I 
have not prophesied right,” said Roger, leading the way. 

‘] will, sirrah! but stop, before we proceed, allow me to inform 
you that to use the word ‘ prophesy’ of any event that has actually 
taken place is incorrect in the extreme.” 

After this very seasonable exposition of his accuracy in the use of 
words, the master took off his surplice, and climbed up into the belfry, 
where he saw sufficient to convince him that Roger’s prophecy was 
fulfilled. 

In the centre of the green was an enormous pile of flame, which 
was just getting to its height, and over the centre of it—oh, horror! 
—was a fac-simile of himself, dressed in his academics, suspended by 
the neck from a gallows, Around it were dancing four or five hundred 
little urchins, who looked, through the smoke, like a lot of Indians 
performing their orgies round a war-fire, or a nation of cannibals anti- 
cipating a delectable slice of roasted enemy. 

All sorts of shouts, shrieks, and cries were heard at intervals; but 
when the flame caught the Guy, and his gown, which had been saturated 
with turpentine, and burst out into a blaze, one loud hurrah! “held 
out,” as the music people say, to a great length, showed the delight 
and satisfaction of the spectators. 

“« Can I get out upon the roof, Roger?” said Mr. Innovate. “ I must 
put an immediate stop to this. I will harangue them on their impropriety 
first, and flog them all afterwards.” — 

Roger led the way through a trap to the tower roof, and as soon as Mr. 
Innovate had succeeded in following his leader, he commenced shouting 
to the different prepositi by name, and desiring them to put out the 
bonfire and come to him immediately. 
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Whether the wind set the wrong way, or the crackling of the flames 
drowned his voice, he was not certain, but he was certain of this, that 
no attention whatever was paid to it. That he was seen he was con- 
vinced, for the whole crowd shirked off to the further side of the fire 
_ dispersed themselves about in all directions, leaving the guy to his 
ate. 

“If you go down now, sir, you'll find the door unlocked, I prophesy,” 
said Roger. 

“‘ Prophesy again! but why do you think so?” 

** Becos while you was a holloring I see one of the boys cut across 
to the cloisters, and turn. down towards the chapel-door—he know'd 
you was safe enough up here—and took the opportunity to unlock the 

oor. 

In this, his second prophecy, Roger was quite right, and Mr. Innovate 
proceeded in haste to the green, which he found deserted, and arrived 
at the fire just in time to see the gallows which had supported his re- 
presentative fall into the midst of the flames. 


(To be continued.) 








THE FORSAKEN! 
STANZAS COMPOSED FOR MUSIC. 


HE never meets me, as of old, 
As friends, less cherish’d, meet me ; 
His glance is ever calm, and cold, 
To welcome, or to greet me: 
His sighs ne'er follow where I move, 
Or tell what others’ sighs do ;— 
But though his dps ne’er say “I love,” 
I often think his eyes do! ‘ 


He never turns, amid the throng, 
Where colder ears will listen ; 

Or gives one thought to that poor song, 
Once made his eyelids glisten : 

But sometimes, when our glances meet, 
As looks less warm—more wise—do, 

Albeit his Zips ne’er say, “ ’tis sweet,”— 
I often think his eyes do! 


Oh! brighter smiles than mine may glass 
His hours of mirth, or sorrow ; 

And fairer forms than mine may pass 
Across his path, to-morrow : 

But something whispers solace yet, 
As stars through darken’d skies do $ 

His lips ne’er say, “ I don’t forget,”"— 

I often think his eyes do! 

















‘THE HUNTERS’ RETURN; AND A LITTLE LOVE-MAKING* 
BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 


‘* She loved me for the —— I had pass’d: 
And I loved her that she did pity them.” 


ELLO. 


Love-makinc !. Love-making! Ha! ha! Fair reader, does it not 
make thee laugh to see the weatherbeaten, sun-dried Old Forester thus 
deliberately announcing that he is about to attempt a love scene—to 
dash headlong into a description of that all-powerful passion which our 
quaint friend, Burton, describes,as ‘“‘a@ fire in a fire; the quin- 
tessence of fire’—backing his assertion by the following fearful de- 
scription of an unfortunate youth, who died. for love, and was dissected 
in the presence of Empedocles, the philosopher : “ His heart was eom- 
bust, his liver smoakie, his lungs dried up, insomuch that he verily 
believed his soul was either sod or rosted, through the vehemency of 
love's fire.” There, young ladies!—there’s a pretty fiery subject for 
an old fellow of three score and ten to handle! ‘* He’ll burn his fingers,” 

ou will say. That, between you and ourselves, we think very pro- 
ble; but, having followed our young friend, Charles, so far through 
the dangers of the wilderness, we are loath to desert him, now that he 
is in a fair way of having his soul either “‘ sod orrosted,” by the bright 
eyes of his pretty cousin. No, no; we must stand by him, even 
at the risk of burning our fingers, But, before we reintroduce the 
dangerous little beauty, we must see how it fares with our male friends, 
whom we left at the Falls of the Cauvary, and who are now on their 
way back to Ootacamund. 

“So ends our jungle campaign for the present,” said Mansfield, 
throwing the reins upon the neck of his smoking horse, and removing 
his heavy hunting-cap, to let the cool mountain-air fan his throbbing 
temples, as the hunters, after a hot. and rapid ride, of some twenty 
miles, emerged from the dense jungle which encircles the Neilgherry 
Hills, and commenced the toilsome but beautiful ascent which leads to 
their sume. ‘** Away with the spear and the rifle for a season; and 
now, Charley my boy, for ladies’ eyes and love-ditties! Ha! have I 
guessed your thoughts ?” 

Charles, whose eyes had been riveted on the cloud-capped summits 
of the mountains ever since they became visible, and whose thoughts 
were, at that moment, many miles in advance of his body, felt the con- 
scious blood mount into his cheeks. 

‘‘ Nay, nay, never be ashamed to own it, boy. I have seen a little 
of the world in my day, and never yet have I met with a real good 
soldier, a forward rider, or a stanch deer-stalker, who had not a soft 
corger in his heart for Love. What say you, Doctor, is it not 
80 { 

“ By my troth, Captain, ye never said a truer word,” replied the 
Doctor. ‘I ken weel what it is to hae a soft heart, an o’er soft heart 
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for the Lasses—bless their sweet faces—hech, sirs! hech,'sirs! it’s just: 
a slavish passion, yon love,” and the Doctor heaved a deep sigh, and 
turned: up the whites:‘of his eyes, as if overwhelmed by a torrent of 
tender recollections, ; 

“What! Bully Doctor,” exclaimed Mansfield, laughing, “ art thou, 
too, a victim to the tender passion? By the darts of Cupid, I would 
as soon have expected to see a Brahmin priest turn rope-dancer, as to 
find our sapient leech acting the love-sick swain. Why, thou burly 
Scot, I fancied if thow hadst a soft corner in thy heart. at all, thy 
weakness was for a haunch of venison, or a bottle of Glenlivat, rather 
than the Ladies. But come, Doctor, confess :—who is the enslaver of 
thy tender heart? Tell me,in sadness, whom she is youlove? Her 
name—her name, I pray.” 

““'Whist, Captain,” said the Doctor, with a look of mock gravity, 
“ and dinna’ be speakin about things ye dinna’ understand. Ye hae nae 
mair idea o’ what true love is, ye stony-hearted deevle, than that black 
pagan, Heels; and ye would just like to make sport o’ ‘Maister Charles 
and me, because we hae the feelings o’ Christian men. But you 
needna’ expect us to pleasure you that far; so ye may just quit wi’ your 
datfin. And now, lads, that ye hae minded me o’t, f maum beg o’ you 
no’ to crack nae mairo’ your jokes about the Glenlivat. It’s a’ very 
weel in the jungles; but in civilized society, gentlemen, I beg to re- 
mind you that it’s no’ good manners. In fact, it’s just enough to ruin 
a respectable man’s character; and gar folk believe that he is nae 
better than a poor drunken body, like my auld’ grand uncle, the Laird 
o’ Bonniemoon,—rest his soul, honest man;—and ye ken weel that’s 
no’ my case—for, although I like a glass o’ het toddy as weel as my 
neighbours, and although we have had twa or three cantie nights the~ 
gether, yet ye maun baith allow that ye hae never seen me: rightly fou 

Ct” 
oe" Oh! ch! Doctor!” 

** Ay! ye may cry ‘oh! oh!’ But I'll uphaud it that ye hae never 
seen me right fou yet, although I’ll no’ deny but what I hae, a 
twice, been a wee thing hearty and chatty like.” sgh! 

“‘ Well, Doctor,” replied Mansfield, laughing, ‘‘ we'll aot the 
point. You shall have the best possible character for sobriety, and we 
shall not crack any more jokes about the Glenlivat. But, im return, 
pray give us a definition of what you consider being fou, that we may 
know, in future, at what particular stage of obfuscation a cannie Scot 
may, with propriety, be termed drunk.” 

““ Weel, gentlemen,” said the Doctor, looking wise, and taking @ 
emg of snuff, ‘‘ that’s rather a kittle question to answer, for ye maun 

en there is a great diversity of opeenion on that subject. Some ay 
that a man is sober as long as he can stand upon his legs. An Irei 
friend o’ mine—a fire-eating, hard-drinking captain of dragoons, anes 
declared to me, on his honour as a soldier and a jontleman, that he 
would never allow any friend of his to be called drunk, till he saw him 
trying to light his pipe at the pump. And others there be, men of 
learning and respectability too, who are of opinion that a man has 
every right to consider himself sober as long as he can lie flat on his 
back, without holding by the ground. For my own part, I am a mode- 
rate person, and would allow that a man was fou, without being just so 
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far through as ony o’ these. But, with your leave, gentlemen, I'll tell 

you a story, about the Laird o’ Bonniemoon, that will, maybe, gar 

at laugh, and will, at any rate, be a good illustration of : what I ca’ 
ing fou.” 

a Do, do, Doctor,” exclaimed both the young men, delighted at the 
prospect of having one of the Doctor’s good stories to beguile the 
tedium of the long ascent. 

*‘ Weel then, gentlemen, ye maun ken that the Laird of Bonniemoon 
was gae fond o’ his bottle, in short, just a poor drunken body, as I said 
afore. On one occasion the laird was asked to dine with Lord R—, a 
neighbour of his, and his lordship, being weel acquainted with the laird’s 
dislike to sma’ drinks, ordered a bottle o’ cherry brandy to be set down 
afore him, after dinner, instead of port, which he always drank in pre- 
ference to claret, when nothing better was to be got. The laird he 
thought this fine heartsome stuff, and on he went, filling his glass like 
the rest, and telling his cracks, and ever, the mair he drank, the mair 
he praised his lordship’s port. It was fine, full-bodied wine, and lay 
weel upon the stamach, no’ like that puisonsome stuff, claret, that gar’t 
a body feel as if he had swallowed a nest of puddocks. Weel, gentle- 
men, the laird had finished ae bottle o’ cherry brandy—or, as his lord- 
ship called it, his particular port—and had just tossed off a glass of the 
second bottle, which he declared to be even better than the first, when 
his old confidential servant, Watty, came stavin into the room, and 
making his best boo, announced that the laird’s horse was at the 
door.” 

“«« Get out 0 that, ye fause loon,’ cried the laird, pooin aff his wig 
and flinging it at Watty’s head. ‘ Div ye no’ see, ye blethering brute, 
that I’m just beginning my seccond bottle ?’ 

“‘« But, maister,’ said Watty, scartin his lug, ‘it’s amaist twall 
o'clock.’ 

‘¢* Weel! what though it be?’ said the laird, turning up his glass 
with drunken gravity, while the rest of the company were like to split 
their sides with laughing at him and Watty. ‘ It canna’ be ony later, 
my man, so just rax me my wig, and let the naig bide a wee.’ 

“Weel, gentlemen, it was a cauld frosty night, and Watty soon 
tired o’ kicking his heels at the front door; so, in a wee while, back he 
comes, and says he, 

‘¢* Maister, maister, it’s amaist one o’clock !’ 

“* * Weel, Watty,’ says the laird, wi’ a hiccup, for he was far through 
by this time, ‘ it will no’ be ony earlier, Watty, my man, and that’s a 
comfort, so you may just rest yourself a wee while longer, till I finish 
my bottle. A fou wame makes a stiff back, ye ken.’ 

‘“* Watty was by this time just dancing mad; so, after waiting an- 
other half-hour, back he comes, in an awfu’ hurry, and says he, 

‘« « Laird, laird, as true as death, the sun’s rising !’ 

*“** Weel, Watty,’ says the laird, looking awfu’ wise, and trying wi’ 
baith hands to’ fill his glass, ‘ let him rise, my man, lethim rise—he has 
farther to gang the day than either you or me, Watty.’ 

‘** This answer fairly dumfoundered poor Watty, and he gave it up 
in despair. But at last the bottle was finished: the laird was lifted 
into the saddle, and off he rode in high glee, thinkin a’ the time, the 
moon was the sun, and that he had fine daylight for his journey. 
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*¢* Hech! Watty, my man,’ says the laird, patting his stomach, and 
speaking awfu’ thick, ‘ we waurna’ the waur o’ that second bottle this 
frasty marning.’ ' 

‘** Faith,’ says Watty, blawing his fingers, and looking as blue as a 
partan, ‘ your honour is, maybe, no’ the waur o’t, but fient a hait is my 
wame the better; I wish it was.’ 

‘‘ Weel, on they rade, fou canily, the laird gripping hard at the 
horse’s mane, and rolling about like a bow o’ meal; for the cauld air 
was beginning to gar the speerits tell on him. 

‘‘ At last they came to a wee bit burn that crossed the road; and the 
laird’s horse being pretty well used to having his own way, stopped 
short, and put down his head to take a drink. This had the effect of 
making the poor laird lose his balance, and away he went over the 
Ahorse’s ears into the very middle o’ the burn. The laird, honest man, 
had just sense enough to hear the splash, and to ken that something 
was wrong; but he was that fou, that deevle a bit did he ever suspect 
it was himsel. 

‘“‘ « Watty,’ says he, sitting up in the middle o’ the burn, and stam- 
mering out the words with great difficulty, ‘ Watty, my man, there is 
surely something tumbled in the burn, Watty.’ 

‘¢ «Faith, your honour may say that,’ replied Watty, like to whamble 
off his horse with laughing, ‘ for it’s just yoursel, laird.’ 

“< « Hout fie, no, Watty !’ cried the laird, with a hiccup between every 
word ; ‘ it surely canna be me, Watty, for I'm here /’ 

“« Now, gentlemen,” continued the Doctor, ‘‘ here is a case in which 
I would allow a man to be fou, although he had neither lost his speech 
nor the use of his limbs.” . 

** Why, yes, Doctor,” said Mansfield, laughjng, ‘‘ J think when a man 
is so far gone, that he tumbles into the water without being conscious of 
it, one may fairly be allowed to pronounce him fou. But proceed, pro- 
ceed, I long to hear how Watty behaved on the occasion.” 

‘¢ Troth, sir, he just behaved as any other douce, sober, serving-man 
would have done on a like occasion. After having had his laugh out—for 
he wasna fit to get off his horse till he had done that—he trailed his 
master out of the water, laid him on the bank to dry, and set off to look 
after the laird’s hat and wig, which had been carried off by the burn ; 
for Watty was valet as well as groom, and had a great respect for the 
Laird’s best sabath-day wig. After some trouble he succeeded in 
cleeking them up with the crook of his umbrella, and restored them to 
his master. 7 

“The laird being fou, as aforesaid, very naturally clapped on his 
wig wrong side foremost; but, fou though he was, he was aware that 
it didna’ fit him; so he tore it off in a rage, and flung it at Watty’s 
head, saying, with a look o’ great disgust, 

‘“‘<That’s no’ my wig, Watty ; that’s no’ my wig, ye fause loon; I'll 
no’ wear that wig !’ 

‘“‘¢ Troth, then,’ said Watty, quietly picking up the wig, and wiping 
it with the sleeve of his coat, ‘ your honour maun just be doin wi’t the 
night, for there’s nae waul* o’ wigs in this burn.’ 

‘“‘ Ha, ha, ha! he was an awfu’ droll chap that Watty.” 








* Waul—choice, selection. 
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But omg of the Doctor and his grand-uncle, the Laird. We must 
now leave the travellers and return to our fair friend, the pretty Kate, 
whom we have so long and so shamefully neglected. 

Kate was an only child, and the darling of her father; she was con- 
sequently a spoilt child—at least so far spoilt as her naturally amiable 
disposition would admit of. She also had the misfortune to lose her 
mother early in life, and although every justice had been done to her 
in the way of education, although she was highly accomplished, and her 
manners in general perfectly ladylike, still there was wanting that in- 
describable something, which a gentle mother’s constant care and good 
example can alone impart. She was high-minded, generous, affec- 
tionate, and naturally gentle; but she was wilful, overapt to be hurried 
away by the impulse of the moment, and impatient of control; and 
yet, withal, so open-hearted, so ready to confess her little faults, and 
so anxious to make amends, where she fancied she had given offence, 
or hurt the feelings of another, that the most austere could hardly have 
found it in their heart to be angry with her. Having no female compa- 
nion, she naturally associated much with her father, accompanying him 
in his wildest mountain rambles, and sometimes even following him to 
the hunting-field. 

She had thus, almost imperceptibly, acquired a romantic turn of 
mind, a love of adventure, a promptness and decision of character, 
which, however praiseworthy it might have been in one of the rougher 
sex, would, in these refined times, be thought hardly becoming in so 
young a lady, forshe was not yet seventeen; but to counterbalance 
these little defects in her character, there was so much good sense, sO 
much tenderness of heart, and refinement of feeling, that those who 
knew her best learned at last to love her very faults, if faults they 
may be called, which were only virtues run wild for want of proper 
cultivation. 

We give this little sketch of Kate’s character in hopes that our fair 
readers, if they have occasion to find fault with her, will make some 
allowance for her peculiar situation, and do so in the spirit of charity. 

It was on a lovely evening, just as the sun had dipped behind the 
western mountains, that the pretty Kate sat at an open window which 
commanded an extensive view of the lake and surrounding country ; 
her usually gay and animated features were clouded by a look of sad- 
ness, and one sparkling drop trembled on the long silken lashes which 
shaded her deep blue eye. She appeared to be watching the fading 
tints of pare and gold which streaked the western sky, and her 
thoughts might well be supposed to tend heavenward, were it not that, 
from time to time, the vacant look with which she gazed upon the 
clouds was exchanged for an eager and expectant glance along the 
dusty road, leading to the pass by which travellers ascend to the hills 
from the Wynaad jungle. 

Had one been curious enough to inquire what her occupation had 
been, previous to her — into her present revery, a letter in the hand- 
writing of her cousin Charles, which lay open on her lap, might have 
answered the question. How would his young heart have bounded 


with love and joy, had Charles seen that fair girl press the unconscious 
paper to her Ps and marked the big tear which dropped from her 
quivering eyelid, a 


nd blotted his own name ! The letter had arrived 
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that morning, by a swift-footed messenger, whom Charles had de- 
- aaa to announce to his uncle that the hunting-party would return 
that day 


in time for dinner. 
Kate had snatched up the precious billet which her father had thrown 
carelessly aside; and after giving the directions for the 


accommodation of her cousin and his companions, had flown‘to her own 
room to read and reread the kind messages to her which it contained, 
and to watch with eager eyes for the appearance of the expected horse- 
men. 

But why in tears, fair Kate? Alas! that morning’s ¢apall* had 

brought other and less welcome tidings. The Madras Gazette an- 
nounced that, in consequence of a dispute with a neighbouring Rajah, 
Charles’s regiment was in daily e tion of an order to take the 
field, and the same post had brought a longs misshapen, official letter 
- oa thing hateful ever to fond mothers and love-sick maids—addressed 
to her cousin, sealed with the royal arms, and having the ominous 
words ‘‘ War-office—O.H.M. Service,” printed in large, unfeeling, 
commander-in-chief-looking characters on the reverse side. This it 
was which had dimmed the lustre of the pretty Kate’s laughing eyes. 
But why? we must ask once more. Why? because Charles was her 
cousin, to be sure; and because they had now lived together for nearly 
three months—and ridden together—and walked together among the 
hills—and picked wild strawberries—and gathered flowers—and read 
poetry—and taken sketches—and sung duets together. And because 
Charles was so useful in leading her pony over all the bad steps which 
she had to cross in her mountain rides—and because he tuned her 
guitar so much better than any one else—and mended her pens so well 
—and copied music so nicely—and held the skeins of silk so patiently 
while she wound them off, and never grumbled though they were ever 
so much tangled—and was altogether so good-natured and so useful— 
and—and—in short, it was very natural that she should miss him when 
he was gone. One is always sorry to part with one’s cousin, you know; 
but it does not follow, because one is sorry, that one must be in love 
with one’s cousin—of course not. It was somewhat in this manner 
that Kate reasoned with herself, as she once more kissed the letter, and 
dropped one more large tear upon the well-conned page. 

But was it possible that Charles could really be in love with her? 
She hoped not, poor fellow, for his own sake—and, as she mentally 
expressed this wish, she felt a flutter at her heart that gave her thoughts 
the lie. She knew, indeed, that he pretended to be rather fond mr sy 
and appeared to be happier in her society than any where else; and 
now that she thought of it, she remembered that he always coloured a 
little, and squeezed her hand alittle, when they met after a short absence 
—and once, indeed, he had gone as far as to tell her that he loved her 
better than any of his other cousins. But then he was only a boy, who 
did not know his own mind; and besides, even [supposing he did love 
her a‘ little, he would soon learn to forget her when he returned to his 
regiment; so she need not be unhappy upon that score, By the time 
she had arrived at this. comfortable conclusion, she found it necessary to 
have recourse to her pocket-handkerchief, 








* Tapall—post-letter-carrier. 
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The last streak of daylight had faded from the sky,.and our fair 
warder, unable ‘longer to distinguish rye at any distance, was about 
to close the window, with a heavy sigh of disappointment, when the 
distant clatter of horses’ hoofs reached her ear, and next moment her 

uick eye detected,-even amidst the deepening gloom, the well-known 
orm of her cousin, as he spurred ahead of his companions, and urged 
his snorting horse up the steep ascent which led to the door. Hastily 
wiping the tears from her eyes, she thrust the crumpled letter into her 
bosom, and, with a bounding heart, hurried down stairs to welcome her 
cousin. ' 

Whether Charles met with as cordial a reception as he expected, we 
know not—nor is it any business of ours to inquire. But that pawky 
loon, the Doctor, who had followed him more closely than he expected 
or wished, used frequently afterwards to quiz him on the subject, re- 
marking, that he thought their jungle campaign had done Maister 
Charles a hantle o’ good, for he wasna near-hand sae blate* as he used 
to be wi’ his bonnie cousin. 

Mansfield also declared that the Young Lady met him with a flushed 
cheek and a pouting lip, which led him to suspect that friend Charles 
had been somewhat less bashful at meeting than his fair cousin bar- 
gained for. But, as we said before, this is no business of ours. 

‘* Welcome! lads—welcome!” exclaimed old Lorimer, as he shuffled 
down-stairs in his dressing-gown and slippers, and extended both 
hands to each of the young men in succession. ‘* Bones of my 
ancestors! my dear boys, I’m right glad to see you once more 
safe at home, And you, Bully Doctor, what would life be worth 
without the Burrah Hakim Sahib?+ I have had a fit of the 
gout, and been as dull as a gib-cat ever since you left me. Never 

andled a rifle since—hardly breathed the air of heaven. That con- 
founded fellow, Doctor Henbane, stopped my grog too. The devil 
fly away with him for a pottering quack—eh! Bully Doctor? A d—d 
blunder-headed, quack-salving, son of a sea-cook! Wouldn’t trust 
him to physic a sick bear—eh? No, I knew you wouldn’t. Old Ish- 
mail eating his fingers off for want of something better to do—dogs 
threatened with melancholy madness—all wrong—all at sixes and 
sevens; but never mind, we'll soon set things to rights again, now that 
I’ve got you back. Give us your hand again, Charley, my boy—give 
us your hand,—right glad to see you looking something like a Jungle 

Wallah at last. Shaken yourself clear of the green coat and cords, I 
see. Found that cords and top-boots dido’t answer in the jungles— 
eh? Got that little dash of mother’s milk burnt out of your cheeks 
too. Mansfield has taught you how to handle a rifle, no doubt—eh, 
Mansfield? Well! well! we shall see—we shall see. And you, 
Bully Doctor, what have you been doing? Howmany Anthropophagi 
have you sent to the shades wi’ a nieve-fou o’ grit shot in their wame— 
eh? But, hang it man, what is the matter with you? You are as stiff 
in the joints as an old post-horse. Getting rheumatie in your old age, 
Doctor—eh? or had. a fall perhaps. Ay, ay—I see, I see—that old 
brute, Smiler, came down with you—rolled over you, I’ll be bound—: 





* Blate—bashful. 


¢ The Great Doctor Gentleman; or, as an American Indian would say, ‘* The 
Great Medicine.” 
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those pee brutes always do—told you long ago how it would be, 
if you persisted in riding such a dromedary.” 

“¢ Whist, sir!" exclaimed the Doctor, quite affected by the recol- 
jection of his poor old horse’s tragical fate. ‘* Whist, sir! and dinna 
be misca’in the poor auld beast, he’s—” 

“Ay, ay! poor beast—I see, I see,” exclaimed the garrulous old 
gentleman, interrupting the Doctor in the midst of his sentence ; ‘‘ we'll 
hear all about it presently. But, in the mean time, go and dress, lads, 
for dinner is waiting.’ So saying, and pushing his friends before him, 
the old gentleman, in the joy of his heart, continued to laugh and talk 
without allowing any one else to edge in a word, till he had fairly de- 
posited each in his own dressing-room. - 

Old Lorimer was fond of gvod living as well as of good sport. He 
took almost as much interest in his kitchen and his cellar, as he did in 
his kennel or his stables ; and, being a civilian of high rank, his princely 
salary enabled him to establish and maintain his character as the best 
dinner-giver in the Madras Presidency. Next to Ishmail Khan, the 
black Portuguese cook was looked upon as the most important per- 
sonage in the establishment. Old Lorimer had given directions that a 
feast, in his very best style, should be prepared in honour of the hun- 
ters’ return; and the native artiste had, on this occasion, exerted him- 
self to produce a burrah khanah,* worthy of his great talents. His 
preparations for so small a party, were somewhat too profuse to be quite 
in accordance with our modern ideas of good taste. They were such 
as might have done credit to the hospitable board of a baronial hall; 
and yet the dressing of the dishes argued a degree of culinary skill on 
the part of the cook, which would have gained for him immortal honour 
even at a modern civic feast. Fish there was none, because neither the 
lake nor the brawling streams of the Neilgherry Hills produce any, and 
fish is too perishable a commodity to bear carriage in such a climate as 
that of India. But if a profusion of every other delicacy which 
the country afforded, could make amends jor this deficiency, the 
most fastidious gourmand would have found no» just cause of com- 

laint. 
: Turtle-soup and venison, a turkey from the Conkan, supported by a 
burly bam from Yorkshire, wild-boar chops, and marrow-bones of the 
great rusa deer; a steaming dish of all-blaze—that ‘nimitable Indian 
compound of all the most delicate game-birds, curiously blended with 
piquant sauce, and the hottest spices—a variety of exquisite curries 
and pillaws, and a profusion of cunningly-devised sweetmeats ; man- 
goes from Goa; grapes and apples from Bangalore; oranges from the 
sunny gardens of Laulpette ; and the rarest preserves from China ;—all 
appeared in succession, and were washed down with wine that would 
have done credit to the cup of Ganymede. Nor were any of those 
accessories wanting which, although apparently of trifling importance 
in themselves, are so necessary to the comfort of those who understand 
and value real luxury. A blazing fire—ay!—a fire, for even, within 
eleven degrees of the equator, a fire becomes a luxury at the elevation 
of eight thousand feet above the level of the sea—luxurious arm- 





* Burrah khanah—great dinner. 
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chairs, snow-white damask, sparkling crystal, a*profusion of wax 
lights, and a host of well-trained servants, in scarlet ‘turbans and 
sashes, and flowing robes edged with gold lace—all were perfect of 
their kind—nothing was forgotten, which the most devoted follower of 
Epicurus could have desired. , ' 

Mansfield, indeed, cared little for sach luxuries; but, even to the 
most indifferent, there is something pleasing in the sudden transition 
from the hardship and fatigue of a jungle campaign, to the perfect re- 

e and comfort of so well-regulated an establishment as that of old 

rimer. The worthy Doctor, who fully appreciated good living, 
and who, after having been subjected, for a time, to the compa- 
ratively hard fare of a hunter’s camp, now saw realized the most 
voluptuous dreams of his hungry imagination, was in Elysium. Charles 
and his fair cousin were as happy im each other’s society, as the un- 
welcome intelligence received that morning would permit them to be. - 
Old Lorimer was happy because he saw his guests were so; and, in 
short, a more cheerful or contented little party never met around the 
hospitable board. 

The conversation naturally turned upon the late adventures of the 
jungle party, and many a laugh there was, at the expense of the worthy 
Doctor, who in the fulness of his heart,—and of his stomach—en- 
joyed the fun as much as any one, adding zest to the jokes against 
himself, by his quaint sayings and pithy Scotch proverbs. 

But, interesting as the conversation proved to those engaged in. it, it 
would hardly be so to the reader who has already followed our friends 
in their wanderings. We shall, therefore, pass over the dinner in 
silence, merely remarking that Kate, who remained at table as long as 
she could, with any degree of propriety, appeared as deeply interested in 
the various moving accidents of jungle warfare as any of the sports- 
men, and listened, with a double portion of interest, whenever her 
cousin happened to be the hero of the tale. 

Charles had no taste for late sitting after dinner, and the feeling that 
this was, probably, the last ovportunity he might have of enjoying a 
téte-d-téte with his fair cousin, made him, on the present occasion, 
doubly anxious to escape from the carouse which his uncle’s comfort- 
able arrangement of a horseshoe-table, and chairs round the fire, ap- 
peared to indicate. But, like most young men of his age, he had an 
insurmountable dread of ridicule. Conscious as he was of a fidget 
impatience, and feeling himself unable to join in the conversation, ith 
a proper degree of interest, he fancied the eyes of all—but particularly 
of his pawky friend, the Doctor, of whose satirical powers he had the 
utmost dread—were watching his every movement; although he might 
easily have perceived that the honest Doctor was much too agreeably 
employed, in discussing a magnum of claret, and narrating his own ex- 
ploits, to waste a thought upon him, or his intentions. Charles, there- 
fore, kept his ators ahs seducing notes of a guitar, faintly heard 
in the next room, made it to him a seat of thorns—and passed the bottle 
manfully, till the second magnum having been produced, and Macphee 
having just commenced an elaborate description of the hog-hunt, in 
which he had signalized himself by spearing the old boar, he availed 
himself of the opportunity to make a dash at the door, and succeeded 
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in effecting his escape, under cover of one of the Doctor’s boisterous 
peals of laughter. 

On entering the drawing-room, Charles found his cousin seated on 
a sofa, and hanging pensively over her guitar; she had just concluded 
alittle Spanish air, a particular favourite of his, and one of those which 
he had copied for her; and his heart: beat quicker, as the thought 
flashed across his mind that her present pensive attitude might, in some 
way, be connected with the train of ideas which that air was calculated 
to arouse. Her back was towards him as he entered. His approachin 
footstep made Kate start, and turn hastily round,-and a slight blush 
suffused her cheek, as she discovered the intruder to be her cousin; 
there was an undried tear, too, upon her cheek ;—but why she 
blushed, or why the tear was there, she hardly dared to ask. And 
why Charles felt a certain degree of nervous awkwardness in her pre- 
sence he could not exactly tell, for Kate and he had hitherto been on 
the most intimate footing of cousinly affection,—which, by the way, 

ung ladies, is a very dangerous sort of intimacy, and a slippery foot- 
ing to say the best of it ;—yet certain it was that he did feel like an in- 
truder ; and equally true was it that the conscious blush, and the tell- 
tale tear, were but too distinctly visible on the soft cheek of the 
blooming Kate. 

There is an old Scotttsh proverb, that ‘‘a blate cat makes a proud 

mouse,” and in this instance it was verified. Kate’s spirits began to 
rise the moment she perceived her cousin's embarrassment ;—one 
glance was sufficient to convince her that the bashful youth was at her 
mercy; and, with that assurance, her self-possession, and the love of 
tormenting, instantly returned. The timid blush forsook her cheek, and 
an arch smile played around the corners of her month, as she demurely 
raised her eyes, and inquired of Charles, with an air of great solicitude, 
whether he did not feel over-fatigued by his:ride. 
'  ** Overfatigued !” exclaimed Charles, looking up in his turn, and 
fixing his eyes upon his cousin’s face, with a look of the most perfect 
naiveté, ‘‘ what on earth, Kate, should make you think of my being 
overfatigued this evening, of all evenings in the year? Why, we only 
rode some five-and-thirty miles altogether !” 

“I crave your pardon, gentle cousin,” replied Kate, bending over 
her guitar to conceal a smile which this unsophisc:ed answer called 
forth. ‘I forgot that you were now no longer a Griffin, but a seasoned 
forester, whose iron frame knows not fatigue. But your having left 
the other gentlemen so early, added to your jaded looks, made me feel 
quite anxious about your health.” 

‘‘ And cannot my fair cousin think of any better reason than that of 
overfatigue to account for my leaving the dining-room so early?” re- 
plied Charles, now beginning to act on the defensive. ‘‘ Has she so 
mean an opinion of her own powers as to suppose that any one with a 
soul for music could act the part of the deaf adder, with such notes as 
those I heard just now ringing in his ears ?” 

«‘ A very prettily-turned compliment, as times go,” interrupted Kate, 
‘‘a delicate mode of insinuating, that your highly accomplished, 
very musical cousin, is a charmer. Divine thought! But, master 
adder, as you have taken the trouble of proving to me that you are not 
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deaf, Inmustiavail myselé of the opportunity to din int’ ¥oitt ears, for 
the hundred-and-fiftieth time, that your highly-aceomplished’ and 


musical cousin knows too well the value of such empty compliments, 
to be in the slightest degree flattered by them. She is somewhat fasti- 
dious in her taste, and if you have nothing better to offer than the 
commonplace assurance of her being a charmer, capable of seducing 
wild beasts from their food, you had better not attempt to act the part 
of flatterer.” 

“‘ Flatterer! ah, Kate, you know too well how dear to me are the 
witching notes of that sweet voice, to believe, in your heart, that I am 
capable of insulting your good sense by empty flattery.” 

‘* Why this is worse and worse,” replied Kate, laughing. ‘* Flattery 
upon flattery, almost amounting to love-making! Is this all the thanks 
I get for the interest I have taken in your education? I sent you to the 
jungles on purpose to make a man of you—to give you an opportunity 
of performing deeds of valour worthy of my smiles—lI expected to see 
you return a mighty hunter, a terror to wild beasts, a fearless rider of 
the ‘tempest-footed’ Arab. And lo!—unworthy that thou art—you 
come back upon my hands, a very carpet-knight, a silken-tongued 
flatterer, a retailer of unmeaning compliments, and, I have no doubt, a 
would-be lady-killer. Away, away—thou shalt no longer be knight of 
mine,” 

‘* Come, come, fair cousin,” replied Charles, laughing in his turn, 
‘* you are over-hasty in your judgment; you forget that love and war 
go hand in hand—the boldest knight is ever the most enthusiastic in 
praise of his mistress—and therefore, reasoning from analogy, the very 
fact of my having so far improved in the art of flattery, as to pay com- 
pliments which, you yourself allow, almost amount to love-making, is 
rather an argument in favour of my having improved also in the art of 
woodcraft, which every one allows to be a species of warfare. If fur- 
ther proof be wanting of my prowess, I have grim trophies enough to la 
at the feet of my peerless cousin, for which I hope to be rewarded wit 
one of her most gracious smiles. But a truce, dear Kate, I pray you 
to this bantering, I am haunted by visions of the many bright hours 
which have fleeted by so swiftly—alas, how much too swiftly !—since first 
we met under this happy roof; and the recollection that this is the last 
evening that we shall spend together for many a long day, hangs like 
a weight around my heart. When we shall meet again, Kate, Heaven 
only knows! but let us at least part friends—say that I may still wear 
your colours in my cap, and let me be happy in the belief that, when 
we are far apart, the gentle Kate will sometimes bestow a kind thought 
on her unworthy cousin.” 

Kate was about to reply in her former bantering style, but an im- 
ploring glance from her cousin smote her heart ; she extended her hand 
kindly towards him; and her bright eye was dimmed with moisture, as 
oe said in a tone of deeper feeling, than one would have expected from 

er, 

“* Pardon me, dear Charles, I am a foolish, giddy girl, and had 
almost forgotten that unfortunate official letter, else I should never 
have thought of tormenting you; but with all my faults I am not un- 
grateful, and it would be ingratitude on my part, were I to forget the 
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ssind, good-natured cousin, who for the last three months has borne so 
pe tly with all the wild capricés' ofa foolish’ girl. |\“Iwisehard to 
when we shall meet again; but, meet when ‘we may, it shall always be with 
pleasure on my part; and in’ the mean tithe believe, that*if your giddy 
acne Kate is steady in nothing else,'she can be’ steadyin les friend- 
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Charles only replied by seizing’ the proffered hand of his cousin, and 
pressing it to his lips. His heart was too full to speak. 

There was an awkward silence for some minutes, during which Kate, 
who had forgotten to withdraw her hand from the grasp of her cousin, 
sat with downcast eyes, as if absorbed in studying the elaborately- 
traced pattern of the Persian rug, on which her fairy foot reposed. 

“TI dare say you will think me very foolish, Kate,” said Charles, 
trying to smile, and hastily dashing a tear from his eye; ‘‘ but the idea 
of leaving you to-morrow,has quite unmamed me. I did not know, till 
now, how hard it would be to part.” 

Charles perceived that the little hand which still reposed in his, 
trembled slightly ; but Kate was not one of those whose nerves are 
easily upset, and she instantly rallied. 

“*No,” replied she, looking up, and speaking with somewhat of her usual 
gaiety, ‘‘I shall not call you foolish, nor shall I be prudish enough—or pru- 
dent enough, if you like it better—to deny, that the regret at parting will 
be mutual: but at the same time, I must say, that I think you have 
allowed your imagination to run away with you, and are trying to per- 
suade yourself that parting with a cousin—a very agreeable cousin we 
shall allow her to be, if only for the sake of argument—is a much more 
tragical business than you will find it in reality. You certainly have 
had the advantage of being sent into this wicked world some twelve 
months before me, but in spite of this advantage, I suspect I know 
more of the ways of the world—or the ways of the heart, at all events— 
than you do. Listen, then, with becoming respect, to my prophetic words 
—You will leave this to-morrow, vowing that cousin Kate isan angel 
of light, and, that parting with her has torn your very heart-strings 
asunder; you will eat no dinner, and will probably amuse yourself 
the greater part of the night in writing a sonnet to her eyebrow; after 
three days’ march you will recover your appetite, and although you still 
allow cousin Kate to bea very charming creature, you will begin to have 
serious misgivings as to the possibility of living on one of her smiles for 
more than a week; by the time you have attended two or three balls 
at Bangalore, cousin Kate will have dwindled down into a really nice 
girl! and the last roll of the big drum as you march to take the field, 
will scatter to the four winds of Heaven, any few romantic ideas, which 
in your mind, may still be associated with the name of Kate.” 

‘¢ Kate! dearest Kate!” exclaimed Charles, clasping her hand in 
both of his, and squeezing it passionately to his heart, ‘ this levity is 
cruel. Forget you! By all that’s bright, I might as soon forget that 
the sun shines in heaven! Forget you! Oh, Kate, Kate! if you only 
knew how deeply, how indelibly, your image is impressed upon my very 
heart’s core—if you had ever known what real love was, you would not 
talk thus lightly of forgetting.” 

Kate had, probably, quite as good an idea of true love as her im- 
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passioned cousin ; but she was gifted with a little more prudence ; and 
and if she entertained towards him any feelings of a warmer nature 
than those of cousinly affection, she had too much good sense to in~ 
trust her secret to the keeping of a wild lad of eighteen, whom she 
had only known for three months, and whom she might not again see 
for years. It would be soon enough to do so if, at their next meeting, 
she found his love had stood the test of time and absence. 

“Charles! Charles! this is folly,” exclaimed the blushing girl, 
hastily withdrawing her hand, and rising from her seat. 

But Charles was not thus to be repulsed; he sprung to her side, and 
again seizing her hand, attempted to lead her back to her seat. 

“ Stay, dearest Kate !” exclaimed he, with passionate energy, ‘‘ do not 
leave me thus—only hear me say how deeply, how devotedly I love 
you—only allow me to—” 

Whether Charles would have succeeded in urging his pretty cousin 
to listen further to his suit, we know not; for at this interesting moment 
the deep voice of old Lorimer was heard, humming a snatch of his 
favourite hunting-song, as he crossed the hall on his way from the din- 
ing-room. 

Poor Kate, who in her present agitated state, would gladly have es- 
caped to the privacy of her own room, but who had no means of doin 
so, save by the door at which her father was about to enter, da 
across the room, and, seating herself at the piano, began to play 
violently ; whilst Charles remained standing opposite the sofa, looking 
very much like a fool, and heartily wishing his worthy uncle and his 
boon companions at the bottom of the Red Sea. 

‘‘Ah! you young dog—you gave us the slip, did you?” exclaimed 
the jolly old gentleman, laying his hand playfully on the shoulder of 
his nephew. ‘ You young hands are sad fellows for shirking the bottle 
pre Such proceedings would not have been allowed in my 
time. But perhaps you are in the right after all. Boys should keep 
their heads cool—young blood is hot enough without the stimulant of 
overmuch wine—and so I dare say you have been more rationally em- 
ployed than your seniors. I see Kate, like a good girl, has been amus- 
ing you with some of her new waltzes. Does she not play them with 
spirit? Bravo, my girl—you are excelling yourself to-night !” 

Poor Kate, hardly knowing what she did, was banging the instru- 
ment most unmercifully, and, in her agitation, making the most egre- 
gious mistakes; but fortunately the old gentleman had not a very 
refined ear for music, and as long as she made plenty of noise, and 
oo over the notes, at what he called a slashing pace, he fancied 

er performance perfect. 

‘“* Amusing him, quoth he!” whispered the Doctor, who, with his 
usual sagacity, saw at a glance how matters stood, and could not 
resist the temptation to indulge in a little quizzing. ‘“ By my 
troth, Maister Charles, I’m thinking it’s you hae been amusing 
the Young Leddy, else I’m far mista’en. And ye maun hae frighted 
her too, ye wild birkie; just see to her, poor thing, the awfu’ 
raised look she has, and the way she’s dingin the very life out 0’ 
that unfortunate piane. Hoot fie, Maister Charles—and you sae 
douce like, too. But it’s just the way 0’ the world. Learn the cat to 
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the kirn,.and she'll aye be lickin, , Let ane.o” you smooth-faced, blate- 
lookin chiels, anes learn the way to blaw.in a lassy’s lug, and deil a 
muckle peace will you gie her ever after.” 

Charles, who knew from experience. that it was in vain to bandy 
words with the Doctor when he was in one of his quizzical humours, 
made his escape across the room, and entered into conversation with 
his uncle regarding his intended departure on the morrow. 

‘* Going to-morrow, you young dog !” exclaimed old Lorimer. ‘‘ The 
deuce a bit of it, Why,.man, we have settled to beat the Orange 
Valley—the most beautiful spot on the Neilgherry Hills—not been dis- 
turbed this season—a regular preserve; as full of game as ever it can 
hold, and Kate is to be of the party, too—she is wild to see this valley 
of which she has heard so much, and I promised long ago to take her 
the first time we went there. She will be quite in despair if she has 
not cousin Charles to help her pony over the bad steps—eh, Kate ? is it 
not so?” 

Charles cast an inquiring glance towards his blushing cousin, and 
felt that one look of encouragement from her, would almost induce 
him to turn deserter for her sake; but she took no notice of her father’s 
remark ; so he replied, 

‘** You know, my dear uncle, nothing would give me so much plea- 
sure as to make one of your party, but I have received an order to join 
immediately, and—” - 

‘* Well I know you have !” cried the impatient old gentleman, “ and 
right sorry I was to hear it. But what of that? They expect you to 
march, I suppose, and not to travel in a balloon !” 

‘‘ Why, yes,” replied Charles, ‘‘ as I am ordered to carry my bullocks 
and camp-equipage along with me, I conclude that they intend me to 
march by the regular stages.” 

‘““ Well, then, in Heaven’s name, start your bullocks and tents—to- 
night if you like; but go yourself you shall not. I shall have bearers 
posted for you. You shall have my palanquin to travel in; and even 
supposing your people to have four or five days’ start of you, you would 
find no difficulty in overtaking them, so you need not be afraid to 
spare a couple of days for the Orange Valley.” 

This reasoning was unanswerable. Charles thanked his uncle 
warmly for his kindness, and with a wonderfully-good graca, made up 
his mind to spend two more days on the Neilgherry hills. 

Kate did not sleep well that night. 

KOON DAH. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BEDFORD-ROW CONSPIRACY? . 
PART Two, hie 
Cuap. I. 


SHOWS HOW THE PLOT BEGAN TO THICKEN IN OR ABOUT BED- 
FORD-ROW. 


‘Upon my word !” 

‘I’m hanged if it arn’t Lucy! How do, Lucy 2?” uttered Lady, the 
Misses, and Master Gorgon ina breath. 

Lucy came forward, bending down her ambrosial curls, and blush- 
ing as a modest young woman should; for in truth the scrape was 
very awkward—and as for John Perkins, he made a start, and then 
a step forwards, and then two backwards, and then began laying hands 
upon his black satin stock—in short, the sun did not shine at that mo- 
ment upon aman who looked so exquisitely foolish. 

‘** Miss Lucy Gorgon, is your aunt, is Mrs. Briggs here?” said Lady 
Gorgon, drawing herself up with much state. 

‘* Mrs. Biggs, aunt,” said Lucy, demurely. 

‘‘ Biggs or Briggs, madam, it is not of the slightest consequence. I 
presume that persons in my rank of life are not expected to know every 
body’s name in’ Magdeburg-square? (Lady Gorgon had a house in 
Baker-street, and a dismal house it was). Not here,” continued she, 
rightly interpreting Lucy’s silence, ‘‘ not here ?—and may I ask how 
long it is that young ladies have been allowed to walk abroad without 
chaperons ; and to—to take a part in such scenes, as that which we 
have just seen acted?” 

To this question—and indeed it was rather difficult to answer—Miss 
Gorgon had no reply. There were the six grey eyes of her cousins 
glowering at her: there was George Augustus Frederic examining her 
with an air of extreme wonder, Mademoiselle the governess turning 
her looks demurely away, and awful Lady Gorgon glancing fiercely at 
her in front. Not mentioning the footman and poodle, what could a 
poor, modest, timid girl plead before such an inquisition, especially 
when she was clearly guilty? Add to this, that as Lady Gorgon, that 
majestic woman, always remarkable for her size and insolence of de 
meanour, had planted herself in the middle of the path, and spoke at 
the extreme pitch of her voice, many persons walking in the neigh- 
bourhood, had heard her ladyship’s speech, and stopped, and seemed 
disposed to await the rejoinder, 

‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, aunt, don’t draw a crowd around us,” said 
Lucy, who indeed was glad of the only escape that lay in her power. 
**T will tell you of the—of the circumstances of—of my engagement 
with this gentleman—with Mr. Perkins,” added she in a softer tone—so 
soft that the ’erkins was quite inaudible. 


{- Miss Lucy !” 





* Continued from No. cexxix., page 32, 
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‘A Mr. What? An engagement without consulting your guar- 
dians !” screamed her ladyship, ‘‘ this must be looked to! Jerningham, 
call round my carriage. Mademoiselle,* you will have the goodness to 
walk home with Master Gorgon, and carry him if you please, where there 
is wet, and, girls, as the day is fine, you will do likewise. Jerningham, 
you will attend the young ladies. Miss Gorgon, I will thank you to 
follow me immediately ;” and so saying, and looking at the crowd with 
ineffable scorn, and at Mr. Perkins not at all, the lady bustled away for- 
wards, the files of Gorgon daughters and governess closing round and 
enveloping poor Lucy, who found herself carried’ forward against her 
will, and in a minute seated in her aunt's coach, along with that tre- 
mendous person. 

Her case was bad enough, but what was it to Perkins’s? Fancy his 
blank surprise and rage at having his love thus suddenly ravished from 
him, and fis delicious ¢éte-d-téte interrupted. He managed, in an in- 
conceivably short space of time, to conjure up half a million obstacles 
to his union. What should he do? he would rush on to Baker-street, 
and wait there until his Lucy left Lady Gorgon’s house. 

He could find no vehicle for him in the Regent’s Park, and was 
in consequence obliged to make his journey on foot. Of course, he 
nearly killed himself with running, and ran so quick, that he was just in 
time to see the two ladies step out of Lady Gorgon’s carriage at her 
own house, and to hear Jerningham’s fellow-footman roar to the Gor- 
gonian coachman, ‘ Half-past seven ;” at which hour we are, to this 
day, convinced that Lady Gorgon was going out to dine. Mr. Jer- 
ningham’s associate having banged-to the door, with an insolent look to- 
wards Perkins, who was prying in with a most suspicious and indecent 
curiosity, retired exclaiming, ‘‘ That chap has a hi to our great-coats, I 
reckon,” and left John Perkins to pace the street and be miserable. 

John Perkins then walked resolutely up and down dismal Bakers 
street, determined on an éclaircissement. He was for some time occu- 
pied in thinking how it was that the Gorgons were not at church, they 
who made such a parade of piety: and John Perkins smiled as he 
passed the chapel, and saw that two charity-sermons were to be 
preached that day—and therefore it was that General Gorgon read 
prayers to his family at home in the morning. 

Perkins at last saw that little general, in blue frock-voat and spotless 
buff gloves, saunter scowling home; and half an hour before his arrival, 
had witnessed the entrance of Jerningham, and the three gaunt Miss 
Gorgons, poodle, son-and-heir, and French governess, protected by him, 
into Sir George’s mansion, 

‘¢ Can she be going to stay all night?” mused poor John, after being 
on the watch for three hours, ‘‘ that footman is the only person who has 
left the house,” when presently, to his inexpressible delight, he saw a 
very dirty hackney-coach clatter up to the Gorgon door, out of which 
first issued the ruby plush breeches and stalwart calves of Mr. Jerning- 
ham; these were followed by his body, and then the gentleman, ringing 
modestly, was admitted. 

Again the door opened—a lady came out, nor was she followed by 
the footman, who crossed his legs at the doorpost, and allowed her to 
mount the jingling vehicle as best she might. Mr. Jerningham had 
witnessed the scene in the Park-gardens, had listened to the altercation, 
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through the library keyhole, and had been mighty sulky at being 
ordered to call a coach for this young woman. He did not therefore 
deign to assist her tomount. 

ut there was one who did! Perkins was by the side of his Lucy: he 
had seen her start back, and cry, “* La, John!” had felt her squeeze his 
arm—had mounted with her into the coach, and then shouted with a 
voice of thunder to the coachman, 

“« Caroline-place, Mecklenburgh-square!” 

But Mr. Jerningham would have been much more surprised and 
puzzled ifhe had waited one minute longer, and seen this Mr. Perkins, 
who had so gallantly escaladed the hackney-coach, step out of it with 
the most mortified, miserable, chapfallen countenance possible. 

The fact is, he had found poor Lucy sobbing fit to break her heart, 
and instead of consoling her as he expected, he only seemed to irritate 
her further: for she said, ‘*‘ Mr. Perkins—I beg—I insist, that you 
leave the carriage ;” and when Perkins made some movement (which, 
not being in the vehicle at the time, we have never been able to com- 
prehend), she suddenly sprung from the back-seat, and began pulling at 
a large piece of cord, which communicated with the wrist of the gentle- 
man driving ; and, screaming to him at the top of her voice, bade him 
immediately to stop. 

This Mr. Coachman did, with a curious, puzzled, grinning air. 

Perkins descended, and on being asked, ‘‘ Vere ham I to drive the 
young ‘oman, sir,” Iam sorry to say muttered something like an oath, 
and uttered the above-mentioned words, ‘‘ Caroline-place, Mecklen- 
burgh-square,” in a tone which I should be inclined to describe as 
both dogged and sheepish—very different from that cheery voice, which 
he had used when first he gave the order. | 

Poor Lucy in the course of those fatal three hours, which had passed 
while Mr. Perkins was pacing up and down Baker-street, had received 
a lecture which lasted exactly one hundred and eighty minutes : from 
her aunt first, then from her uncle, whom we have seen marching home- 
wards, and often from both together. 

Sir George Gorgon and his lady poured out such a flood of advice 
and abuse against the poor girl, that she came away from the interview 
quite timid and cowering; and when she saw John Perkins (the sly 
rogue ! how well he thought he had managed the trick !) she shrunk 
from him as if he had been a demon of wickedness, ordered him out of 
the carriage and went home by herself, convinced that she had com- 
mitted some tremendous sin. 

While, then, hercoach jingled away to Caroline-place, Perkins, once 
more alone, bent his steps in the same direction—a desperate heart- 
stricken man—he passed by the beloved’s door—saw lights in the front 
drawing-room—felt probably that she was there—but he could not go 
in. Moodily he paced down Doughty-street, and turning abruptly 
into Bedford-row, rushed into his own chambers, where Mrs. Snooks, 
the laundress, had prepared his humble sabbath meal. 

A cheerful fire blazed in his garret, and Mrs. Snooks had prepared 
for him the favourite blade-bone he loved (blest four days’ dinner for a 
bachelor, roast, cold, hashed, grilled blade-bone, the fourth being 
better than the first); but although he usually did rejoice in this meal, 
ordinarily, indeed, grumbling that there was not enough to satisfy him 
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—he, on this occasion, after two mouthfuls, flung down his knife and 

fork, and buried his two claws in his hair. , 
““Snooks,” said he at last, very moodily, ‘remove this d— mutton, 

give me my writing-things, and some hot brandy-and-water.” : 

This was done without much alarm, for you must know that Perkins 
used to dabble in poetry, and ordinarily prepared himself for composi- 
tion by this kind of stimulus. __ 

He wrote hastily a few lines. 

‘*Snooks, put on your bonnet,” said he, “ and carry this—you know 
where ?” he added, in such a hollow heart-breaking tone of voice, that 
affected poor Snooks almost to tears. She went, however, with the 
note, which was to this purpose: 


** Lucy! Lucy! my soul’s love—what, what has happened? I am 
writing this (a gulp of brandy-and-water) in a state bordering on dis- 
traction—madness—insanity (another). Why did you send me out of 
the coach in that cruel, cruel way? Write to me a word, a line—tell me, 
tell me, I may come to you—and leave not in this agonizing condition 
your faithful (¢/og—glog—glog—the whole glass) aa me 


He never signed John Perkins in full—he couldn't, it was so unro- 
mantic. . 
Well this missive was despatched by Mrs. Snooks, and Perkins in a 
fearful state of excitement, haggard, wild, and with more brandy-and- 
water, awaited the return of his messenger. 
_ When at length, after an absence of about forty years, as it seemed 
to him, the old lady returned with a large packet, Perkins seized it 
with a trembling hand, and was yet more frightened to see the hand- 
writing of Mrs. or Miss Biggs. 


‘¢ My dear Mr. Perkins,” she began, “ although I am not your soul’s 
adored, I performed her part for once, since I have read your letter: as 
I told her—you need not be very much alarmed, although Lacy is at 
this moment in bed and unwell, for the poor girl has had a sad scene at 
her grand uncle’s house in Baker-street, and came home very much 
affected. Rest, however, will restore her, for she is not one of your 
nervous sort, and I hope when you come in the morning, » ae will see 
_ as blooming as she was when you went out to-day on that unlucky 
walk. 

‘See what Sir George Gorgon says of us all! You won’t challen 
— I know, as he is to be your uncle, and so I may show you his 
etter. i 

“Good night, my dear John; do not go guite distracted before 
morning ; and believe me your loving aunt, 

“ Barsara Bicos,” 


“ Baker-street, 11 December. 
“‘ Major-general Sir George Gorgon has heard with the utmost dis- 
gust and surprise of the engagement which Miss Lucy Gorgon has 
thought fit to form. , 
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‘“‘ The major-general. cannot conceal his indignation,at the share 
which Miss Biggs has taken in this disgraceful transaction, 

‘‘ Sir George Gorgon puts an absolute veto upon all further commu- 
nication between his niece and the low-born adventurer who has been 
admitted into her society, and begs to say that Lieutenant Fitch, of the 
- aga is the gentleman who he intends shall marry Miss 

orgon. 

elt is the major-general’s wish, that on the 28th Miss Gorgon should 
be ready to come to his house, in Baker-street, where she will be more 
safe from impertinent intrusions than she has been in Mucklebury- 
square. 

‘“* Mrs. Biggs, 
‘* Caroline-place, 
** Mecklenburgh-square.” 


When poor John Perkins read this epistle, blank rage and wonder 
filled his soul, at the audacity of the little general who thus, without the 
smallest title in the world, pretended to dispose of the hand and for- 
tune of his niece. The fact is, that Sir George had such a transcendent 
notion of his own dignity and station that it never for a moment entered 
his head that his niece, or any body else connected with him, should 
take a single step in life without previously receiving his orders, and 
Mr. Fitch, a baronet’s son, having expressed an admiration of Lucys 
Sir George had determined that his suit should be accepted, and really 
considered Lucy’s preference of another as downright treason. 

John Perkins determined on the death of Fitch as the very least 
reparation that should satisfy him; and vowed too that some of the ge- 
neral’s blood should be shed for the words which he had dared to utter. 

We have said that William Pitt Scully, Esq., M.P., occupied the 
first floor of Mr. Perkins’s house, in Bedford-row; and the reader is 
further to be informed that an immense friendship had sprung up be- 
tween these two gentlemen. The fact is, that poor John was very much 
flattered by Scully’s notice, and began in a very short time to fancy 
himself a political personage; for he had made several of Scully’s 
speeches, written more than one letter from him to his constituents, and, 
in a word, acted as his gratis clerk. Atleast a guinea a week did Mr. 
Perkins save to the pockets of Mr. Scully, and with hearty good will 
too, for he adored the great William Pitt, and believed every word that 
dropped from the pompous lips of that gentleman. 

ell, after having discussed Sir George Gorgon’s letter, poor Per- 
kins, in the utmost fury of mind that his darling should be slandered 
so, feeling a desire for fresh air, determined to descend to the garden, 
and smoke a cigar in that rural quiet spot. The night was very calm. 
The moonbeams slept softly upon the herbage of Gray’s Inn-gardens, 
and bathed with silver splendour Tibbald’s-row. A million of litte 
frisky twinkling stars attended their queen, who looked with bland 
round face upon their gambols, as they peeped in and out from the 
azure heavens. Along Gray’s-inn wall a lazy row of cabs stood list- 
lessly, for who would call a cab on such a night? Meanwhile their 
drivers, at the alehouse near, smoked the short pipe or quaffed the 
foaming beer. Perhaps from Gray’s-inn-lane some broken sounds of 
Insh revelry might rise. Issuing perhaps from Raymond-buildings- 
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gate, six lawyers'-clerks might whoop a tipsy song—or the loud watch- 

man yells the passing hour—but beyond this all was silence, and young 

Perkins as he'sat in the summer-house at the bottom of the pve, 

and contemplated the peaceful heaven, felt some influences of it en- 

tering into his soul, and almost forgetting revenge, thought but of 
ce and love. 

Presently he was aware there wassome oneelse pacing the garden. Who 
could it be?—not Blatherwick, for he passed the sabbath with his 

randmamma at Clapham—not Scully surely, for he always went to 

ethesda chapel, and to a select prayer-meeting afterwards. Alas! it 
was Scully—for ae that gentleman said that he went to chapel, 
we have it for a fact that he did not always keep his promise, and was 
at this moment employed in rehearsing an extempore speech which he 
proposed to deliver at St. Stephen’s. 

‘* Had I, sir,” spouted he, with folded arms, slow pacing to and fro, 
‘had I, sir, entertained the smallest possible intention of addressin 
the House on the present occasion—hum, on the present occasion— 
would have endeavoured to prepare myself in a way that should have at 
least shown my sense of the greatness of the subject before the House’s 
consideration, and the nature of the distinguished audience I have the 
honour to‘address. I am, sir, a plain man—born of the people—my- 
self one of the people, having won, thank Heaven, an honourable for- 
tune and position by my own honest labour; and standing here as I 
do—’”’ 

* * * * * * * 

Here Mr. Scully (it may be said that he never made a speech without 
bragging about himself, and an excellent plan it is, for people cannot 
help believing you at last)—here, I say, Mr. Scully, who had one arm 
raised, felt himself suddenly tipped on the shoulder, and heard a voice 
saying, ‘ Your money or your life!” 

The honourable gentleman twirled round as if he had been shot—the 
papers on which a great part of his impromptu were written dropped 
from his lifted hand, and some of them were actually borne on the air 
into neighbouring gardens —~ the man was, in fact, in the direst 
fright. 

ce It’s only 1,” said Perkins, with rather a forced iaugh, when he 
saw the effect that his wit had produced. 

“Only you! And pray what the dev—what right have you to—to 
come upon a man of my rank in that way, and disturb me in the 
midst of very important meditations,” asked Mr. Scully, beginning to 
grow fierce. 

“‘T want your advice,” said Perkins, on “ a matter of the very great- 
est importance to me. You know my idea of marrying ?” 

“Marry!” said Scully, ‘1 thought you had given up that silly 
scheme. And how, pray, do you intend to live ?” 

«‘ Why, my intended has a couple of hundreds a year, and my clerk- 
ship in the Tape-and-Sealing- Wax Office, will be as much more.” 

‘© Clerkship—Tape-and-Sealing-Wax Office—government sinecure— 
why, good Heavens! John Perkins, you don’t tell me that you are going 
to accept any such thing ?” 

‘It ts a very small salary, certainly,” said John, who had a decent 
notion of his own merits, ‘‘ but consider, six months vacation, two 
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aaet in the day, and those spent over the newspapers. After all 
Son” ’ 

“ After all, it’s a swindle,” roared out Mr. Scully, “a swindle upon 
the country: an infamous tax upon the people, who starve that you 
may fatten in idleness. But take this clerkship in the Tape-and-Sealing- 
Wax Office,” continued the] patriot, his bosom heaving with noble in- 
dignation, and his eye flashing the purest fire,—“ Take this clerkship, 
John Perkins, and sanction tyranny by becoming one of its agents; 
sanction dishonesty by sharing in its plunder—do this, BuT never more 
be friend of mine. Had I a child,” said the patriot, clasping his hands 
and raising his eyes to heaven, ‘I would rather see him—dead, sir— 
dead, dead at my feet, than the servant of a government which all 
honest men despise ;” and here giving a searching glance at Perkins, 
Mr, Scully began tramping up and down the garden in a perfect 


Good Heavens!” exclaimed the timid John Perkins—‘‘ don’t say 
so. My dear Mr. Scully, I’m not the dishonest character you sup 
me to be—I never looked at the matter in this light. I’ll—I’ll consider 
of it. I'll tell Crampton that I will give up the place—but, for hea- 
ven’s sake, don’t let me forfeit your friendship, which is dearer to me 
than any place in the world.” 

Mr. Scully pressed his hand and said nothing; and though their in- 
terview lasted a full half-hour longer, during which they paced up and 
down the gravel-walk, we shall not breathe a single syllable of their con- 
versation, as it has nothing to do with our tale. 


The next morning, after an interview with Miss Lucy, John Perkins, 
Esq. was seen to issue from Mrs. Biggs’s house, looking particularly 
pale, melancholy, and thoughtful ; and he did not stop until he reached 
a certain door in Downing-street, where was the office of a certain 
great minister, and the offices of the clerks in his lordship’s depart- 
ment. 

The head of them was Mr. Josiah Crampton, who has now to be in- 
troduced to the public. He was a little old gentleman, about sixty 
ro of age, maternal uncle to John Perkins; a bachelor, who had 

n about forty-two years employed in the department of which he 
was now the head. 

After waiting four hours in an anteroom, where a number of Irish- 
men, some newspaper-editors, many pompous-looking, political per- 
sonages, asking for the “first lord;” a few sauntering clerks, and 
numbers of swift active messengers passed to and fro. After waiting 
for four hours, making drawings on the blotting-book, and reading the 
Morning Post for that day week, Mr. Perkins was informed that he 
might go into his uncle’s room, and did so accordingly. 

He found a little hard old gentleman seated at a table covered with 
every variety of sealing-wax, blotting-paper, envelops, despatch-boxes, 
green-tapers, &c. &c. An immense fire was blazing in the grate, an 
immense sheet-almanac hung over that, a screen, three or four chairs, 
and a faded Turkey carpet, formed the rest of the furniture of this re- 
markable room, which I have described thus particularly, because in the 
course of a long official life, | have remarked that such is the invariable 
decoration of political rooms. 
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vy -Well, John,” said the little hard old, gentleman, pointing to an 
armehair, “I’m told you've been here since eleven. Why the deuce 
do you come so early 2” i 

‘I had important business,” answered Mr. Perkins, stoutly, and as 
his uncle looked up with a comical expression of wonder, John began 
in a solemn tone to deliver a little speech which he had composed, and 
which proved him to be a very worthy, easy, silly fellow. 

‘* Sir,” said Mr, Perkins, ‘‘ you have known for some time past the 
nature of my political opinions, and the intimacy which I have had the 
honour to form with one—with some of ‘the leading members of the 
liberal party (a grin from Mr; Crampton), when first, by your kindness, 
I was promised the clerkship in the Tape-and-Sealing-Wax Office, my 
opinions were not formed as they are now; and having taken the ad- 
vice of the gentlemen with whom I act (an enormous grin)—the advice 
I say of the gentlemen with whom I act, and the council likewise of 
my own conscience, I am compelled, with the deepest grief to say, my 
dear uncle, that I—that I—” 

‘That you what, sir!” exclaimed little Mr. Crampton, bouncing oft 
his chair. ‘* You don’t mean to say that you are such a fool as to de- 
cline the place ?” 

‘* 1 do decline the place,” said Perkins, whose blood rose at the word 
fool; ‘‘ as a man of honour I cannot take it.” 

‘* Not take it, and how are you to live? on the rent of that house of 
yours; for by gad, sir, if you give up the clerkship, I never will give 
you a shilling,” 

“It cannot be helped,” said Mr. Perkins, looking as much like a 
martyr as he possible could, and thinking himself a very fine fellow. 
‘«T have talents, sir, which I hope to cultivate, and am member of a 
profession by which a man may Liga to rise to the very highest offices 
of the state.” 

‘« Profession, talents, offices of the state! are you mad, John Perkins, 
that you come to me with such insufferable twaddle as this. Why, do 
you think if you Aad been capable of rising at the bar, I would have 
taken so much trouble about getting you a place? No, sir, you are 
too fond of pleasure, and bed, and tea-parties, and srnall-talk, and 
reading novels, and playing the flute, and writing sonnets. You would 
no more rise at the bar than my messenger, sir; it was because I knew 
your disposition—that hopeless, careless, irresolute, good-humour of 
yours, that I had determined to keep you out of danger, by placing 
you in a snug shelter, where the storms of the world would not come 
near you. You must have principles, forsooth! and you must marry 
Miss Gorgon of course; and by the time you have gone ten circuits, 
and had six children, you will have eaten up every shilling of your 
wife’s fortune, and be as briefless as you are now. Who the deuce has 
put all this nonsense into your head? I think I know.” 

Mr. Perkins’s ears tingled as these hard words saluted them ; and he 
scarcely knew whether he ought to knock his uncle down, or fall at his 
feet and say, ‘‘ Uncle I have been a fool and I knowit.” The fact is, 
that in his interview with Miss Gorgon and her aunt, in the morning, 
when he came to tell them of the resolution he had formed to give up 
the place, both the ladies and John himself had agreed, with a thou- 
sand rapturous tears and exclamations, that he was one of the noblest 
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young men that ever lived, oes ee — ane 
with perfect propriety give place, hi nts being so igious 
that no power ws eudovell blade from being lord chancellor. In- 
deed John and Lucy had always thought the clerkship quite beneath 
him, and were not a little glad, perhaps, at finding a pretext for de- 
cently refusing it. But as Perkins was a young gentleman, whose 
candour was such that he was always swayed by the opinions of the 
last speaker, he did begin to feel now the truth of his uncle’s state- 
ments, however disagreeable they might be. 

Mr. Crampton continued— : 

“I think 1 know the cause of your patriotism ;—has not William 
Pitt Scully, Esq. had something to do with it ?” 

Mr. Perkins could not turn any redder than he was, but confessed 
with deep humiliation that ‘‘ he Aad consulted Mr. Scully among other 
friends.” 

Mr. Crampton smiled—drew a letter from a heap before him, and 
tearing off the signature handed over the document to his nephew. It 
contained the following paragraphs :— 


‘‘ Hawksby has sounded Scully: we can have him any day we want 
him. He talks very big at present, and says he would not take any 
thing undera * * *; thisis absurd, He has a Yorkshire nephew 
coming up to town, and wants a place for him. There is one vacant 
in the Tape-office he says: have you not a promise of it ?” 


“IT can’t—I can’t believe it,”’ said John: “ this, sir, is some weak in- 
vention of the enemy. Scully is the most honourable man breathing.” 

‘“* Mr. Scully is a gentleman in a very fair way to make a fortune,” 
answered Mr. Crampton. ‘ Look you, John,—it is just as well for 
your sake that I should give you the news a few weeks before the 
papers, for I don’t want you to be ruined if I can help it, as I don’t 
wish to have you on my hands. We know all the particulars of 
Scully’s history : he was a tory attorney at Oldborough: he was filled 
by the present Lady Gorgon: turned radical, and fought Sir George in 
his own borough. Sir George would have had the peerage he is dying 
for had he not lost that second seat (by the by, my lady will be here in 
five minutes), and Scully is now quite firm there. Well, my dear lad, 
we have bought your incorruptible Scully. Look here,” and Mr. 
Crampton produced three Morning Posts. 

““«Tue Honovraste Henry Hawxsy’s Dinner-party.—Lord 
So-and-So.—Duke of So-and-So.—W. Pitt Scully, Esq., M.P.’ 

‘“* Hawxby is our neutral, our dinner-giver. 

*€* Lapy Diana Dotprum’s Rovut.—W. Pitt Scully, Esq., again.’ 

‘“«* Toe Eart or Mantrap’s Granp Dinner.—A duke—four lords 
—Mr. Scully, and Sir George Gorgon.’”’ 

“* Weil, but I don’t see how you have bought him: look at his 
votes.” 

“« My dear John,” said Mr. Crampton, jingling his watch-seals very 
complacently, ‘I am letting you into fearful secrets. The great com- 
Ton end of party is to buy your opponents—the great statesman buys 
them for nothing.” 

Here the attendant genius of Mr. Crampton made his appearance, 
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‘something, to which the little gentleman said, ‘Show 
ip in,’’ when the attendant disappeared.» . pe onks 

‘ ;” said Mr. . , with. a» very queer smile, ‘‘ you can’t 
stay in this room: while Gorgon is with me; but there is a little 
clerk's room behind the screen there, where you can wait until I call 
eJohn retired, and as he closed the door of communication, strange 
to say, little Mr.{Crampton sprung up and said, ‘‘ Confound the young 
ninny, he has shut the door.” — | 

Mr. Crampton then om cs ic that he’ wanted a map in the next 
room, sprang into it; left the door half-open in coming out, and was in 
time to receive her ladyship with smiling face as she, ushered by Mr. 
Strongitharm, majestically sailed in. 





(To be concluded in our next.) 








THE MUSIC AND POETRY OF PRINCE ALBERT. 


In the first debate in the House of Lords, consequent on Her Ma- 
jesty’s having announced in Parliament, her intention of allying herself 
with the fortunate member of the noble family of Saxe-Gotha, on whom 
she has since bestowed her royal hand, the Duke of Wellington is 
stated to have said, ‘‘ It appears to me that the public ought to know 
something beyond the name of the prince.” This observation was very 
just, for at the period at which his grace spoke the people of England 
poosenned no information on which they could rely, concerning the future 

usband of their sovereign, except what had been conveyed to them in 
the speech from the throne, which merely stated, that he was ‘‘ Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.” It is undeniable, however, that 
certain newspapers had endeavoured to remove the public ignorance, but 
by the means, only, of the most absurd mistatements, indicative alike 
of prejudice and incapacity—and in the absence of more trustworthy 
intelligence, they had made some progress in creating unfavourable im- 
pressions of his royal highness in the popular mind. This the zeal of 
those who were better informed, and more capable of doing justice to 
the subject,* not only completely removed, but the mental, moral, 
and personal recommendations of the prince have been proved to be so 
far beyond what any reasonable being could have expected, that now 
the admiration of the English people appears to be only exceeded by 
their astonishment. 

Of his personal gifts we are not now called upon to speak. His 
numerous appearances in public, and the seeming endless multiplica- 
tion of his likeness, must have satisfied our readers that he is ‘‘ a very 
proper man.” Of his moral qualifications we have had evidence equally 
unanswerable, in accounts from individuals who have enjoyed oppor- 
tunities for observing his brief but brilliant career. His character is 





* Vide Mr. Shoberl’s “ Prince Albert, and the House of Saxony.” 
March.—vot. ivi. No. CCXXXI. QF 
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known to be as unexceptionable as his person. It is his mind, and his 
mind only that comes within our province, 

It may appear to many that the accomplishments. so recently dis- 
covered in his royal highness, savour somewhat too prominently of hy- 

rbole, and exist but in the flattering imaginations of his courtiers, 

ut when the means he has had for possessing such qualifications are 
known, and the direct proofs of their existence are produced, there can- 
not remain the slightest doubt of their genuineness, After undergoing 
a careful preliminary schooling in his birthplace, the Castle of Ehren- 
burg, under masters selected from the college of Coburg, in whom his 
talents created the most favourable impressions, he was sent to England, 
where he continued his studies at Kensington and Claremont, chiefly in 
the society of his future consort. Here he remained from his eleventh 

ear, for nearly a year and a half. On returning to his own country, 

is education was carried on with that vigour and comprehensiveness, 
that so peculiarly mark a scholastic course in Germany, and with such 
excellent result, that at seventeen he passed the examination which 
precedes the entrance of a student to the University of Bonn, ina 
manner that elicited the most marked commendation. While remain- 
ing here his progress was rapid in every branch of human learning—and 
these were by no means few or easy of acquirement, that entered within 
the scope of his study. His scholastic attainments excited the ad- 
miration of the professors ; but to such pursuits he united, with all the 
enthusiasm of a German scholar, a love for some more graceful in their 
influence. 

Though he laboured in other directions, poetry, music, and painting 
engrossed his ‘entire affections during the fatter portion of his college 
career; and since then, in his travels to Italy and to other countries 
that afforded him the best means of fostering and improving his na- 
tural taste for these delightful arts, he has employed all his leisure in 
their fascinating study. This taste he seems to have shared in an extra- 
ordinary, yet very pleasing manner, with his brother Prince Ernest; and 
the latter being gifted with similar talents, they have been much in the 
habit of exercising their accomplishments conjointly: Prince Albert 
illustrating with a pencil the poetical ideas of his elder brother, or 
seeking to give the other’s poetry a musical interpretation. Thus 
they were at once artists, poets, and musicians. Of their skill in paint- 
ing we have only heard; but we have more direct evidence of their 
genius in the sister arts. Prince Albert, a short time since, published 
a volume of lyrical poems at Bonn, for the benefit of the poor of that 
university. They are distinguished by generous sentiments, and an 
earnest sympathy for all things good and beautiful in nature. They are 
more reflective than might be generally anticipated from so young a 
writer; but the German youth, it must be remembered, is quite a 
different being from the English youth. His contemplations are not 
only remarkably thoughtful, but disclose an acquaintance with the pro- 
found subtilties of metaphysics, when his English contemporary is 
scarcely free of grammatical tasks. 

These poems of his royal highness we shall take another opportunity 
of considering. At present, we must confine ourselves to a notice of 
the collection of songs and ballads, written and composed by Prince 
Albert and his brother. When they were first presented to us, it ap- 
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reat as though we had quietly glided back to the romantic age of the 
roubadours, when nothing was so proper as a minstrel of royal blood 
enlivening his leisure by becoming a candidate for the honours of the 
gaie science. Still, with the assistance of such pleasant retrospection, 
we vainly sought an instance like the one before us, of two brothers of 
one of the noblest families in Europe, so equally gifted in the combina- 
tion of verse and melody, as to be enabled, with equal effect, to per- 
form the duties of the poet when the other sought those of the minstrel, 
and seek a musical reputation when his associate preferred the fame of 
the poet. We therefore opened this interesting work with feelings of 
singular pleasure—a pleasure, too, that increased as every production 
we examined introduced us to fresh proofs of taste and skill in the 
young authors and composers. 

The first of the series, ‘‘ Mein Lebewohl,” written by Prince Albert 
and set to music by Prince Ernest, the translator, Mr. G.iF. Richardson, 
of the British Museum, has entitled ‘* Farewell to Home.” The song is 
a graceful valedictory lyric, affording proofs of high poetical talent. It 
appears to have been written immediately previous to his commencing 
his travels; and though his aspirations at that period were those of a 
young enthusiast having a brilliant career before him, he does not seem 
then to have anticipated the enviable station to which it led. The 
music is of a corresponding character, exhibiting many ingenious mo- 
dulations, an agreeable melody, and accompaniments skilfully and ap- 
propriately arranged. The next is composed by Prince Albert to some 
words written by Prince Ernest, in which the latter addresses his bro- 
ther in a strain of affectionate interest, that gives the reader a most 
amiable picture of the two princes. The melody, in the key of A flat 
major 3 time, is simple and plaintive, with characteristic accompani- 
ments. The third is both written and composed by Prince Albert, and 
affords us a new feature of his accomplished mind, for the words are 
Italian, and to the following effect : 


“ Ah che il destino, mio bel tesoro 
Altro che pene non ha per me! 
A te vicino d’ amor mi moro, 
Non ho ma bene lontan’ da te !” 


This verse is prettily set in the key of B flat major, and it is suc- 
ceeded by another musical composition from the same source, in G 
minor, very ably arranged to some truly poetical words by his brother. 
This is followed by a very simple and - bo, ballad melody also by the 
same composer, and an interesting lyric by Prince Ernest, describing the 
life of a wandering harper; which leads to one of a similar character 
supposed to be sung by a mother over her sleeping infant, in which the 
brothers continue their situations of poet and composer, as in the last. 
This they repeat in the next of the series, which is a charming serenade, 
likely to become a general favourite; and, in the succeeding one, an 
agreeable contrast to it, being an elegant and cleverly-constructed song, 
the words addressed to an absent friend. 

In the following, the style of the music is rather, more severe, but it 
has been composed to one of Biirde’s serious lyrics, which sufficientl 
accounts for its possessing this character. The same simplicity, though 
in a more pleasing form, reigns . — production, to some pastoral 
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verses of W. Von. Schiitz, But in the one that succeeds them we 
again find Prince Albert uniting in himself the vocations of poet and 
musician, in a most exquisite love-song: one as eloquent as ever was 
heard in the sunny land of Provence when ‘‘ Love was Heaven, and 
Heaven was Love.” We beg leave to quote the words. 


“ Komm, Liebchen, komm! die Nacht ist hell, 
Und frische Liifte gaukeln, 
Wie mocht ich dich auf leiser Well 
Mit schlauken Kahnen schaukeln ! 
Komm, Liebchen, komm ! 


Komn, Liebchen, komm! uns ruft die Nacht, 
Mein Herz schlagt, treu und ehrlich ; 
Die mutter schlaft, dein Liebster wacht, 
Was wiire da gefahrlich ? 
Komm, Liebchen, komm !” 


This Mr, Richardson has thus rendered : 


“ Come, dearest, come, with me to rove, 
And leave awhile thy pillow, 
My boat awaits to bear my love, 
O’er yonder sleeping billow. 
Come, dearest, come! 


Come, dearest, come, thy couch forsake, 
Delay but makes us fonder ! 
Thy mother sleeps while love shall wake, 
No danger waits thee yonder, 
Come, dearest, come !” 


The following melody, by the same accomplished composer, is a 

csr hymn breathing the spirit of a pure devotion; the poetry is by 
tichendorff, This is succeeded by a spirited ballad, of which both 
oetry and music are by Prince Ernest; which brings us to another 

tasteful melody, by Prince Albert, united to words by F. Riickert. 
We have now gone through about one half of the entire collection, 
quite sufficient to give a fair idea of the character of the whole; and, 
as chamber-songs, independently of the interest attached to them in 
consequence of the exalted source whence they proceed, we know of 
no series so worthy of being studied. The most fastidious would ap- 
prove of them. They suit every kind of voice, particularly such as are 
of limited compass, and by the pianoforte-player are equally easy of 
attainment. The consideration of these things makes us anticipate 
that the fame of our royal minstrels, Alfred the Great and Richard 
Coeur de Lion, will soon be far exceeded by the youthful and accom- 
plished husband of our gracious sovereign. 

The better to enable these songs to be sung by the English singer, 
Mr. Richardson—favourably known by his version of the poet Korner 
—has translated each of them from the German, and his translation 
accompanies the music. The work is beautifully got up, and embel- 
lished with a fine portrait of Prince Albert. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


TOURS IN THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS. * 


ALTHOUGH it may perhaps be alleged that there is little in these 
volumes which may be expectéd to attract and excite the popular mind, 
we deem this circumstance an argument rather for than against our 
affording them that notice and commendation which they so well de- 
serve; and this is the more needful, as, from what we must attribute 
to a want of practical acquaintance with the literary tastes of the day, 
the opening pages of the work are occupied with details at once so dry 
and so vague in their character, as to repel the general reader at the 
very Outset: an error often fatal to the popular acceptance of works of 
this nature. The publication of Mr. Lloyd is divided into two de- 
partments. The first consists of a journal kept by the editor’s 
father, Major Sir William Lloyd, during a journey from Caunpoor to 
the Boorendo Pass of the Himalaya Mountains. It details the simple 
events and arrangements of the journey, and the feelings and reflections 
of the writer on first visiting those wondrous regions which were the 
object of his undertaking. Until the author reaches these inspiring 
scenes, his narrative, as we have said, is somewhat dry and meager; 
but when he once arrives in the neighbourhood of the mighty objects 
which have so long occupied his imagination, he affords us descriptions 
which excite a strong interest, and call forth images, and convey im- 
pressions, which nothing short of a reflection of the truth could gene- 
rate. The attraction of these descriptions consists in their mingled 
grandeur and novelty, a8 regards the general reader; for though the 
Himalaya Mountains have been very nobly described, the works which 
refer to them in any thing like detail, are of so expensive a character, 
that they have not hitherto made their way to the great body of the 
reading public. 

As the journal of Sir William Lloyd professes not to be any thing 
more than a simple personal narrative of a soldier travelling for his 
pleasure, we must not complain of it for any deficiency that may be 
observable in it, in a scientific point of view. It is, however, furnished 
by way of foot-notes (and every now and then, if we mistake not, 
in the text itself) with historical and other notices connected with the 
places through which the traveller’s route lies, which add to the interest 
and value of the work. The first volume, in addition to the above- 
named narrative, includes an interesting letter from the late J. G. 
Gerard, Esq., detailing a visit he made to the Shatool and Boorendo 
Passes, at a later season of the year, when they wore an entirely 
different aspect, and of course gave rise to totally dissimilar impres- 
sions. The object of this journey was, to make observations with the 
view of determining the line of perpetual snow on the southern face of 





* Narrative of a Journey from Caunpoor to the Boorendo Pass in the Himalaya 
Mountains, &c. By Major Sir W. Lloyd, &c. 2 vols. 
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the Himalaya; and'so far as we can gather from the writer’s somewhat 
vague style, the result was, that the Isothermal line ranges at about 
16,500 feet. 

The second volume consists entirely of observations made among the 
Himalaya Mountains by the late Captain A. Gerard. This portion of 
the work has even less of mere popular interest than the preceding 

arts of it; but ast contains much that is valuable and important in 
itself, and may be of essential use to future travellers in these extraor- 
dinary regions, we are grateful for its publication, and commend it to 
the attention of all who take an interest in matters of this nature. 





LADY JANE GREY.* 


Ir it was ever true that ‘‘ action—action—action,” is the first, se- 
cond, and third merit of a popular oration, it is certain that the march 
of intellect has trampled out this somewhat mechanical quality, as a 
leading feature in the best efforts of our public speakers. But if it is 
no longer the all-in-all of a popular oration, it certainly is, and ought-to 
be so, in regard to a popular novel. When we say, therefore, that action 
is the leading and distinguishing characteristic of Mr. Miller’s new 
historical romance of ‘‘ Lady Jane Grey,” we bespeak for it that ge- 
neral favour and acceptance among novel-readers which its many other 
attractive qualities might not have commanded for it, at least among 
that important section of the reading public. It is one stir and turmoil 
of personal and political motion and action from beginning to end; and 
these are of a nature soessentially blended with the most singular, the most 
romantic, and the most exciting features of our political annals, at one 
of their most stirring and exciting periods, that the work includes quite 
as much of historical as of personal and romantic interest. In fact, 
the subject is admirably adapted to the design of the writer, and he 
has availed himself of its advantages with at least as much skill and 
force as in his previous romances of a similar character. The novel opens 
in the hut of the witch Duskena, in a retired part of Greenwich-park,— 
one of those ‘‘ household” scenes (so to speak) which still retain pretty 
nearly the same external features and the same popularity that be- 
longed to them hundreds of years ago; and it throws us at once into the 
very heart of the subject, by introducing us to the singular character 
who acts as the moving spirit or Fate of the story. Nor must the mo- 
dern reader be deterred from sympathizing with the force and spirit of 
this delineation, by imagining it to be an ‘extravagant and erring” 
invention of the author, with a view to dramatic effect. It is neither 
more nor less than a true picture, scarcely over-coloured (except per- 
haps in the high intellectual qualities assigned to the subject of it) of 
that extraordinary and almost inconceivable state of manners and s0- 
ciety which existed at the period in question. That a wretched rag- 
attired and half-lunatic crone should, by sheer force of will and intellect 
combined, influence the condition of a whole people, is as little to be 





* Lady Jane Grey: an Historical Romance. By Thos. Miller. 3 vols. 
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denied as. that such influence wascredited and acknowledged at the period 
of its existence by the shrewdest and wisest of mankind. Several of our 
old chroniclers testify to the fact that Edward the Sixth, in his last 
hours, was, by the consent of his physicians and his whole court, aban- 
doned to the care of an old woman, who pretended to the power of 
curing him, but who, for reasons not explained, is believed to have has- 
tened his death, by presenting to him a nosegay of poisoned flowers. Let 
the denizen of our own day conceive, if he can, a scene like the follow- 
ing, and associate such names as those of Latimer and Cranmer, Arundel, 
€ecil, and Northumberland,—not to mention the dying monarch him- 
self,—all veiling their pretensions, and resting their hopes or fears, in 
the presence and upon the efforts of a withered hag, who can scarcely 
support her decrepit frame to the scene where those hopes and fears are 
awaiting her coming. 


“It seemed like some living illustration of those tales of the wild and 
fabulous, to see the decrepit and ragged old woman following the steps of 
Northumberland, through those princely halls and galleries of the palace, 
which were so rich in all the splendour and plunder that Henry the Eighth 
had wrested from his subjects. Many a rich recess was filled with massive 
vessels of gold and silver: cups which had been dedicated to the holy sacra- 
ment, and embossed plate which for years had graced the dark crypts of many 
a venerable monastery, and were only used at the solemn and imposing cele- 
bration of mass,—were red with the dregs of many a midnight revel, which the 
bloated tyrant had held in his day. The old hag paused while passing through 
one large room, in which hung the portraits of Henry ‘and his unfortunate 
wives, and while she gazed on the broad features of the royal savage, her 
skinny lips quivered with emotion. She ran her bright deep sunken eyes over 
the faces of those beauties, who had fallen a prey to his hellish passion, and 
hasty dislikes, while a grim smile faded over her hideous features, when she 
thought how soon others were doomed to follow their steps, and leave behind 
an similar traces of what they once were. Duskena felt no pity for the 
sufferings they had undergone : the broken and aching hearts which had once 
beaten under those jewelled bodices, which Hans Holbein had so faithfully 
copied, touched not for a moment the feelings of the hardened old woman, 
The fair necks which had been severed, and the flowing ringlets which had 
been dabbled in blood, and the bright eyes which seemed to look out from the 
carved frames, as clear and unclouded as when they beamed upon the masks 
and revels which had been held in that very room, awoke no emotion, but that 
of horrid pleasure, as she muttered to herself, ‘I have seen ye all lay down 
your crowns and your purple robes; they should have painted the royal tiger 
in his den, and strewn your bones at the mouth of it ; then one picture would 
have served for you all !’ And contenting herself with this savage comment, the 
old hag struck her staff with greater force upon the oaken floor, and followed 
her conductor to the chamber of death. : 

“Could aught have awakened in the bosom of Duskena a feeling of pity 
and awe, the sudden transition from the room she had just passed (which blazed 
with an hundred lights that flashed across the broad bosom of the river), to that 
wherein the young monarch was confined, would have called it forth. ‘Two tall 
wax-lights stood in the rich candelabras of silver, and threw a glimmering 
twilight over the apartment, which seemed to deepen the shadows in the niches, 
and here and there threw many a dark fold on the velvet coverlet, while 
it gave to the pale features of the dying monarch a yet more deathly look. At 
the foot of the bed stood Archbishop Cranmer, his hands still uplifted towards 
heaven, as they were while in the act of prayer. Latimer stood beside him, 
the old Greek Testament suspended from his girdle, while he himself rested 
with his head bent downwards, and leaning on his staff, as if he was still buried 
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in deep devotion. Arundel and Cecil stood on either side of the couch, while 
Edward with his hands compressed, and his eyes closed, seemed (but for his 
faint quick breathing) already dead. Inthe background stood the physicians, 
their arms folded, and their eyes fixed on the floor, like images of despair, me- 
ditating in gloomy silence over the scene. Even the heart of Northumberland 
sank within him, as the dying youth recognised him, and put out his hand, 
while he faintly whispered, ‘Has she come?” The duke made no reply, but 
pointed to where the stood, glutting her me gaze upon the king. Her 
eye had already wandered round to every face in the group: with Arundel she 
exchanged a glance of recognition and deep meaning,—to Cecil she gave such 
a look as made the colour for a moment abandon his cheek, while her eyes 
flashed with hatred and vengeance as she gazed upon the countenance of Cran- 
mer. And had the prelate at that moment known the strange being that stood 
before him, or heard her there thunder forth the cause of her hatred, his very 
frame would have shook, at the thoughts of the deed, which all his prayers and 
tears had not then washed out, and which even sat heavy on the soul of the dying 
monarch. As the glances of the old hag wandered from the features of Cran- 
mer to the royal invalid, and then seemed to settle on the floor of the apart- 
ment, her thin withered fingers ran hurriedly over the handle of her staff, like 
the talons of a dying hawk, which in its last agony, possesses the will to strike, 
even when its strength has failed. Her whole frame seemed moved by some 
strong inward convulsion,—her brow became dark as midnight, “and her 
haggard bosom shook, until, grasping her staff with a firm clutch, she closed 
her eyes, and by some powerful effort, soon stood again as collected as the 
calmest observer in the group.”— Vol. i., p. 209. 


We have said that this Duskena acts the leading part in the dark 
story of crime and woe which forms the subject of this romance. And 
how beautifully and touchingly does the writer contrast this character 
all through with the sweet and seraphic spirit which weaves its sunshine 
with the gloom—the divinely-human Lady Jane Grey! Nothing can be 
more touchingly and truly drawn than this latter character; and nothing 
else but such a character could have compensated for the otherwise too 
dark and painful nature of the story. With the exception of two or 
three subordinate characters,—who however contribute much to the 
moral and individual interest of the story, the remaining persons 
consist of individuals more or less celebrated in our history, both at this 
period and subsequently. The most successful and striking of these 
is Cecil (afterwards Elizabeth’s favourite minister, Burleigh), with whom 
the writer has taken great pains, and of whose character he takes a 
darker view than has been usual, or than we should have deemed justi- 
fiable, if it were not for the recent unlooked-for discoveries bebtigtit to 
light in Mr. Tytler’s curious and valuable work on “ England under 
Edward and Mary.” The historical character next in interest and im- 
portance is that of Northumberland,—which is drawn with great spirit 
and boldness. Mary, too, plays a striking part, and also the Earl of 
Arundel. The struggle between the patriotism of the young and gallant 
Lord Wardour, and his absorbing passion for Jane, adds great interest to 
the more private portions of the story ; the devoted affection of Amy for 
her angel mistress casts a sweet halo round the latter, and redeems her 
from that utter loneliness in which she would otherwise stand ;—and, 
finally, the spirited sketch of Gilbert Potts, the madcap son of 
Duskena, lightens and enlivens the secondary parts of the story. Upon 
the whole we must regard this historical romance as a confirmation and 
strengthening of all our impressions as to the powers of Mr, Miller in 
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this extremely difficuJt department of prose fiction; and at the same 
time as a most stirring and instructive picture of the extraordinary times 
to which it refers, 





DR. CROLY’S LIFE OF EDMUND BURKE.* 


THERE has seldom, if ever, been a time when a true estimate of 
Burke’s wonderful political genius, and: of the career to which it gave 
rise, could have been placed before the world with more interest and 
advantage than it may at the present moment; and we receive and 
hail Dr. Croly’s publication accordingly. It consists of a series of 
papers, which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine at a period of public 
excitement, not wholly unlike the present—namely, during the “ agita- 
tion” preceding the Reform Bill; and the papers excited that attention 
and admiration which their mingled sagacity and eloquence (the latter 
often not greatly inferior to that of Burke himself) so richly deserved. 
They are now given to the world in the more convenient and available 
form of a condensed ‘ Life” of Burke,—so far at least as regards his 
political career ; and the narrative is so constructed as to bear, in a 
remarkable manner, upon the political and social crisis in which Eng- 
land now finds itself. The distinctive feature of this publication, and 
that which especially recommends it to public attention at the present 
time, is the large body of extracts which it gives, from the writings and 
speeches of Burke himself; and these are so arranged as at once to 
illustrate the personal character and sentiments of the man, and the 
extent, variety, and greatness of his genius as an orator, a politician, 
and a statesman, and to meet the exigencies of our time, as they did of 
his own. The memoir is chiefly confined to the public life of Burke, 
and by no means the least valuable or attractive portions of it will be 
found among the reflections of the author on the various topics which 
come before him. If it be true that none but a poet should criticise a 
poet—in other words, that kindred genius is the best guarantee for a 
just appreciation of greatness of any kind—we have perhaps no other 
living writer who could so fitly have undertaken a new Life of Burke, 
than the distinguished divine before us—who is essentially an orator, 
and of precisely that class of which Burke was the acknowledged head 
in modern times. We have only to add, therefore, that the book is full 
of interest, and even of novelty, on a subject on which the novelty at 
least, if not the interest, might be supposed to have passed away, and 
that it will form a valuable adjunct to the political and biographical 
library. 





DR. CHANNING’S WORK.+ 


Dr. CuanninG is unquestionably, and beyond all comparison, the 
greatest and best writer, in every point of view, that America has yet 
produced ; and it gives us unmingled pleasure, therefore, to have an 
Opportunity of glancing at his works in a collected form, In doing so, 
however, we shall avoid (as we fairly and justly may) all notice or 


* A Memoir of the Political Life of Edmund Burke, ByG.Croly, LL.D. 2 vols. 
t The Works of W. E. Channing, D.D. 4 vols. 
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examination of any peculiarity which may refer to his religious and his 
political tenets. As a writer, not merely of high desert, but of distin- 
guished reputation, he claims this notice at our hands; and luckily his 

uliar views take such extremely small part in the works now given to 
the world as those alone which he chooses and desires to appear under 
his name, that we may fairly glance at their general and individual 
character without involving ourselves in any controversial considerations 
whatever. In his admirable essay, entitled ‘* Remarks on National 
Literature,” he describes with no less eloquence than perspicacity, what 
he himself understands by a national literature. 


‘* We mean the expression of a nation’s mind in writing. We mean the 
production, among a people, of works in philosophy, and in the departments 
of imagination and taste. We mean the contribution of new truths to the 
stock of human knowledge. We mean the thoughts of profound and original 
minds, elaborated by the toil of composition, and fixed and made immortal in 
books. We mean the ‘manifestation of a nation’s intellect in the only forms 
by which it can multiply itself at home, and send itself abroad. We mean 
that a nation shall take a place, by its authors, among the lights of the 
world.” 

Such is, in fact, the true meaning, so far as it proceeds, of a national 
literature); and such is what the admirable writer before us has given to 
his nation, so far as his present writings extend. And he is the only 
writer of his nation who can be fairly said to have done so: all other 
American writers (with the single exception of Cooper in some few of 
his novels) being offsets from, or echoes of, the mother country. 

The present publication comprises, as we have said, all those of Dr. 
Channing's works which he desires to perpetuate in connexion with his 
name ; and they consist of a volume of Essays, a volume of Reviews 
(which, however are but essays under anothername), and two volumes 
of religious discourses, or sermons. The two best known among the 
essays (on Napoleon and on the writings of Milton), are unquestionably 
those which best deserve to be known; and by very far the best of 
these two is that ‘‘ On the Life and Character of Napoleon Buonaparte.” 
It is perhaps not extravagant to say, that all the other physical 
and moral evils which the career of Napoleon brought upon mankind 
were not so extensive in their character, and so fatal in their effects, as 
those which were likely to result from the prestige which formerly at- 
tached itself to his name, and while it made and kept him the cherished 
object of vulgar wonder and admiration, threw his guilt into the shade, 
and blinded the eye of common-sense to the monstrous system on which 
he avowedly acted. That juster ideas now prevail pretty generally, in 
regard to the character and career of Napoleon, is mainly owing to the 
admirable essay to which we have just referred. And that it was re- 
served for an American to produce this change, is in the nature of 
things, at the same time that it gives to the Essay which brought it 
about a fair and irrefragable claim to rank as an example of national lite- 
rature. It was scarcely to be expected that a European writer should be 
able so entirely to divest himself of the prejudices and associations of 
the people for and among whom he wrote, as to write of Napoleon with 
that perfect impartiality which was so indispensable to a just and com- 
prehensive estimate of his character and actions. Certain it is that no 
European writer has done so ; and that to Channing, and to him alone, 
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the honour is due.—Again, in regard to the writings of Milton. There 
is a traditional glory-attached to his name among his own country- 
men, which, to a certain extent, precludes a perfectly just view of his 
poetical and literary character; and to foreigners that character must 
ever be in a great measure a sealed book. But an American enjoys all 
the advantages of ourselves in regard to his (so to speak) wiscleaniell 
means of appreciating Milton. Supposing him, therefore, to possess an 
equal degree of critical acumen with any one of ourown writers, he has 
the further advantage of that perfect impartiality which we are neces- 
sarily without. We hold -Dr. Channing’s Essay on the writings of 
Milton, therefore, to be another example of a national literature.— 
Among the other essays which are here republished, those which will 
command most admiration and acceptance in this country are, the 
‘* Remarks on National Literature,” and the ‘‘ Remarks on Education,” 
in vol. i., and the beautiful and noble dissertation on “Slavery,” 
and the essay ‘On Self-culture,” in vol. ii. 

Looking at the religious discourses in a literary point of view merely, 
they are distinguished by that grave and sustained eloquence, that 
calm and temperate reasoning, and that deep and all-pervading yet 
serene enthusiasm, which are so appropriate, yet so rare, in works of 
this nature. 





A PILGRIMAGE TO PALESTINE* 


Ir appears that the commotions of the “three days” of July, 1830, 
did not spare the peaceful retreat even of La Trappe itself. The mo- 
nastery was broken up, the monks were compelled to doff their 
monastic habit, and all among them who were not Frenchmen were 
ordered to quit France without delay. Among the number thus un- 
expectedly chased from the chosen asylum of their declining years, 
and once more thrown upon the world, was one, whom many of our 
readers may call to mind as having, about twenty years ago, enjoyed a 
‘‘ European reputation” for all sorts of eccentricities of character, and 
extravagancies of conduct; in short, a ‘‘ Lion” of the day: and not 
of the coteries merely, but of all the “‘ highways and byways” of our 
chief European capitals, London included ;—a man of talent and 
education withal—of rank and fortune—in a word, the all-notorious 
Baron Gerams! Well, to wind up his “ strange eventful history,” 
the Baron has written a book—and here it is before us. Disinterred, as 
it were, at a moment’s notice, from his living tomb in the monastery of 
Notre Dame de la Trappe, and naturally enough, not knowing very 
well what to do with himself, and feeling that ‘‘ to return to the world 
after being separated from it for sixteen years would have been heart- 
rending,” he sought a temporary asylum at the monastery of St. 
Bernard, making brief sojourns at Solothurn and Berne, in the hope of 
once more being able to collect together the scattered remnants of the 
late community :—but in vain. What was to be done? The enter- 
prising baron determined to make ‘‘a Pilgrimage to Palestine!” he 
accordingly obtained leave of his ‘‘ superiors,” procured letters of 


* A Pilgrimage to Palestine, Egypt, and Syria. By Marie-Joseph de Geramb, Monk 
of La Trappe. 2 vols. 
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introduction, put money in his purse, started from the abbey of St. 
Urban on the 23d of June, 1831, ‘‘ happy,” as he says himself, * in 
the sufferings and perils that await me :”— and here is the result be- 
fore us ! 

It is impossible that a book written under such circumstances should 
be devoid of a strong degree of interest; and especially when, as in 
the present case, it consists of the actual letters which the pilgrim wrote 
home to a dear friend—letters endited ‘‘ amid the scorching sands of 
the desert, on the tops of arid mountains, on board of a ship tossed by 
the waves, beneath a tent, on a dromedary, in a grotto,‘stretched in a 
cell upon a bed of pain, &c.” 

In point of fact, together with some oddity, some weakness, and not 
a little extravagance, the baron’s ‘ Pilgrimage to Palestine” contains 
much that is curious and characteristic, and it cannot be read without 
entertainment and instruction by any class of readers: for to all the 
information which it includes, relative to the countries through which 
the pilgrim passed, and the ever-famous scenes and localities he visited, 
is added those peculiar features which remove it from among ordinary 
books of travel; and one feature in particular —the evidently deep and 
sincere religious feelings it displays throughout — which will give 
it a singular value and interest in the eyes of a large class of the 
reading community. Nor does the religious spirit which shines through 
this work sufficiently predominate to render it unpalatable to the ordi- 
nary reader :—on the contrary, it communicates an interest of its own, 
over and above that which belongs to the descriptions and remarks 
with which it is blended. It is no less curious than instructive to 
witness the solemn and severe monk of La Trappe encountering and 
describing the same scenes (yet in how different a spirit and temper of 
mind) which the eccentric and scapegrace baron had passed through 
thirty years before, when a youth of eighteen. The peculiar character, 
too, in which the pilgrim travelled (wearing his habit and insignia as a 
monk of La Trappe), and the unfailing devotion to his calling which 
he maintained throughout, gave rise to scenes as full of interest as 
of strangeness. We must give two or three brief extracts,—choosing 
such as are coloured by the peculiar circumstances and character of 
the traveller, Here is our eccentric Trappist at the outset of his pil- 
grimage : 

“ T cannot tell you how much I was alarmed on seeing that the mule on 
which I was to perform the journey from Jaffa hither had, instead of saddle, 2 
prodigious bag fall of I know not what, spliced cords for stirrups, and a chain 
fastened round his neck for a bridle. I scolded, I entreated, I promised 
money, but to no purpose ; I was obliged to clamber up to my wretched seat, 
and to keep my legs so wide apart, that I arrived with my back almost broken. 
How shall I get from this place to Jerusalem! Twelve or fourteen hours 
more on such a steed, and upon dreadful roads—what will become of me! 
But I am forgetting myself...1 am complaining !...And is it on the way to Je- 
Hreeress 'e a Christian, a monk, a Trappist, should complain at the idea of 

larasnhip 

“In feaivii Jaffa, [lost my guide, and strayed into a square where a market 
was held, and where the numerous dealers had spread oranges, glasses, pots, 
and various other wares upon the ground. About the eatables in particular I 
observed a great number of Turks, Arabs, and Egyptian soldiers, who were 
easily known by their red dress, and many women and children ; all these 
groups were intermixed with asses and camels, in such a manner as not to 
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leave)a passage ; and J, on my sorry mule without bridle, hemmed in among 
the populace, inquired, .in Italian, if any one had seen my guide, and which 
was the way to Rama: but they laughed at me., The sellers, too near whom 
I was coming, and who already saw my mule’s hoofs among their commodities, 
set up loud cries ; every body shoved me; the little Arabs pelted me: in 
short, I was ina situation the more unpleasant, inasmuch as the least impa- 
tience, the least violence, on my part, might have led to ‘disastrous conse- 
quences. However, I scon perceived a Turk, in whom I had probably excited 
some pity, coming towards me: without saying a word, he seized my mule by 
the chain, and clearing a way, at the same time showing little mercy to the 
young Bedouins, he led me to_the gate through which I had to pass in order 
co reach the Rama road, There I found my guide and my baggage.”—Vol. i., 
pp. 52—54. 

The circumstance noted in the following extract relating to the 
singular paucity of catholic pilgrims at Jerusalem, even at the period 
when it is most thronged, is worth attention. The whole passage is cu- 
rious and interesting. 


“You cannot form any idea my dear friend, of the number of pilgrims, 
Greeks, Armenians, Maronites, &c., who flock to Jerusalem to visit the holy 
places, At this moment they are computed at nearly four thousand, and the 
number is daily increasing; at Easter it will be much greater still: some of 
them come from the remotest countries: St. Petersburg, and even the farthest 
extremities of Russia furnish theirs. They usually pass Lent here, and it is 
not till after Easter that they set out on their return home. 

“When I cast my eyes on this multitude, and count the catholic pilgrims, I 
am astounded, stupified. In four thousand we are......... guess how many.— 
Six hundred ; four hundred ; two hundred, at least, you will say.— You are 
wrong. We are...four: a Polish shoemaker of Odessa, with his wife, another 
Pole, and your humble servant. And among the ten thousand who, as I have 
told you, are likely to be here in Lent, a number that is not exaggerated, I do 
not suppose that there will be twenty foreign catholics ! 

“« Beside this indifference place the following trait : last year there came to 
Jerusalem a Greek with his wife, who had lost the use of all her limbs. Well, 
this man was seen every where, even in processions, carrying his wife on his 
back, praying with her and for her. The first time that he crossed the threshold 
of the Holy Sepulchre, some Turks began to laugh and turn him into ridicule, 
butt his indecent mockery was soon converted into the warmest admiration. 

“ Let people extol as much as they please those two sons whom antiquity 
exhibits to us harnessing themselves to their mother’s car, drawing her to the 
temple, and then expiring from fatigue; the husband of this poor eripple is a 
much greater hero in my estimation. They were certain of gaining admira- 
tion, and somewhat of pagan pride might ning with their filial piety; he 
had to bear up against ridicule and mockery, and his conduct could not have 
any other motive than the love of God, and a holy confidence in his infinite 
goodness. 

“The pilgrims who have families frequently bring with them three or four 
children. Nothing can be more interesting than to see these little creatures 
with their parents. They imitate all their motions ; they repeat in particular 
their numerous salutions, always bowing down to the very ground, and, like 
them, incessantly making the sign of the cross. 

“ Do not wonder, my dear friend, that I occasionally make mention of the 
little children: I love them, if I dare say so, as the kind Jesus loved them. 
vip 4 When I see those innocents, methinks I hear my Saviour saying, 
‘Suffer the little children to come unto me,’ and declaring that whosoever is 
not or does not become like one of them, shall not enter the kingdom of hea- 
ven. One day I witnessed the arrival of one of those families, w rich appeared 
to me truly worthy of all the admiration of a religious and feeling mind: to 
me the sight was curious and interesting. Adorned with a rich saddle and 
panniers, balanced only by four small children, an ass advanced proudly bear- 
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ing the joyous family. In the middle, on the back of the animal domicile, was 
seated a graceful girl, not more than seven years old, above her brothers : the 
father was on foot. Figure to yourself these five pretty little pilgrims, whose 
light hair floated in the breeze; and then cast your eyes on that worthy father, 
who, walking by their side, played with them while talking to them of God, 
and relating to them, in language suited to their comprehension, the history 
of the infant Jesus; then listening with delight to their infant tongues lispin 
forth Bethlehem, the stable, the manger, and other remarkable things whic 
they would soon see —-— and tell me if you, too, would not have been charmed, 
enchanted.”— Vol. i., pp. 94—96. 

Upon the whole, the book will repay all the curiosity which its title 


cannot fail to excite. 





A LEGEND OF FLORENCE* 


Tue entire success of Mr. Leigh Hunt’s Play, on the stage of Covent- 
garden Theatre, and the consequent extent.and multiplication of the 
notices and extracts it has called forth, preclude us from devot- 
ing to it that space which our admiration of its many detached 
beauties would otherwise have claimed. It must not, however, 
prevent us from recording that admiration in general terms, nor from 
expressing our opinion that the success of this drama on the stage is 
the strongest proof we have yet witnessed, of the improved and im- 

roving condition of the popular taste in matters of this nature. For 
in truth, the ‘‘ Legend of Florence” includes (with one or two equivocal 
and dangerous exceptions) none of those elements of mere vulgar 
excitement and popularity which have long been supposed to be neces- 
sary to stage success. It is a drama infinitely better adapted to the 
closet than the theatre; nor can the very best attention that may be 
given to it, during representation, convey any thing like a just impres- 
sion of its most delicate beauties, or even of those strong and striking 
traits and markings of character in which it abounds, Yet it was heard 
with respectful attention throughout, and with the warmest enthusiasm 
and sympathy in many parts that could scarcely have been expected to 
find these in a popular audience. There has seldom, if ever, been a 
character brought on the stage, in the conception of which it was more 
difficult to excite sympathy, than that of Agolantt, the leading male 
character of this play. It is a sort of poetical version of Sir John 
Brute—the very ideal of a bad husband. And it is in this character 
that Mr. Hunt has, as we think, eminently succeeded. There is a 
force, a spirit, and truth—and in particular a dramatic truth—about 
it, which, while we shrink from it in a painful blending of terror and 
anger, nevertheless claims a pitying sympathy which proves (however 
we may try to doubt and disbelieve) that it is true to nature, even in 
its most repulsive parts. This character is perfectly original, and it is 
the eta of the play. The character of Genevra, the meek and 
suffering wife, is equally and exquisitely true—true in its strength, still 
more true in its weakness; true in its saintly forbearance—still more 
true in its resentful anger. The only other character that is at all deve- 
loped,—that of the lover, Rondinelli,—though not perhaps inconsistent 
with human nature, is certainly inconsistent with man’s nature, in any 





* A Legend of Florence: a Play, in Five Acts. By Leigh Hunt. 
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of his past or present conditions; consequently it is ineffective as a drama- 
tic representation. But we suppose it is to. be taken as an instance (like 
da Riva’s anticipation of carriages going without horses), of the poet’s 
prophetic capacity : and in that light we are willing to accept it. The 
play, we repeat, is full of exquisite detached passages, and will be read 
with especial pleasure by those who have first seen it performed. 





MEMOIR OF PRINCE ALBERT.* 


Tuts volume is by far the most complete and satisfactory of those 
historical and biographical notices which have recently sprung forth in 
reply to that general and intense interest and curiosity which a late 
auspicious event has excited, relative to the family, the connexions, and 
the personal history of the fortunate Prince whose name it bears. It 
commences with a brief introductory chapter on the history of Saxony 
till the time of Charlemagne ; and then proceeds to exhibit the origin, 
history, and present condition of the House of Saxony, tracing it through 
all its various changes; dwelling particularly on the Saxe-Gotha and 
Saxe-Coburg portions of its history; and concluding with a Memoir 
of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, whose name is henceforth to be 
so intimately, and it may be hoped so auspiciously connected with our 
own future annals.. This volume contains many historical facts that 
give it a strong interest at the present time; and in particular the no- 
tices connected with the union of the present King of Belgium with 
our late hapless Princess Charlotte, will recall one of the most touching 
passages in our recent history. Upon the whole, Mr. Shoberl has exe- 
cuted his task with no less judgment than industry, and we trust he will 
find his reward in that popularity which his volume so well deserves. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE PEOPLE AND COUNTRY OF THE 
KIRGHIZ-KAZAKS.+ 


Ir is seldom that we are induced to notice foreign works; but the 
present volume is so curious in its character and details, and opens so 
entirely novel and interesting a theme of inquiry and investigation to 
European travellers, that we are tempted to point public attention to 
it,—partly from the intrinsic interest of the subject matter, and partly 
in the hope that we may thus hasten the period of the work being ren- 
dered into our own language. The truth is, that central Asia is quite 
as much untrodden ‘ground as the interior of Africa itself, to which 
so many valuable lives have been sacrificed; and it has the advantage 
of being infinitely less difficult of approach, less dangerous in its ex- 
amination, and (we cannot help thinking) calculated to reward the 
traveller with at least as important and curious results, both in a moral 
and a physical point of view. It is true that little can be hoped for 
from investigations in central Asia, unless performed under the sanc- 
tion and auspices of the government, which exercises an indirect 
sovereignty over those countries. But this circumstance gives the more 


* Prince Albert, and the House of Saxony, &c. By Frederick Shoberl, Esq. 
t Description des Hordes and des Steppes et Kirghiz-Kazaks, Par Alexis de 
Levechine, &c, 1 vol. 
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value to the present work,—which was undertaken and executed under 
the conditions just referred to. Of course, we have no intention of en- 
tering into a detailed examination of this elaborate volume, our only 
object being to direct to it the attention of those readers in this country 
who affect these highly-interesting investigations. All we shall say 
therefore is, that there is no point ot feature of the vast country and 
the singular people in question, which is not examined and reported on 
with the utmost care ; a separate chapter is devoted to every physical 
as well as moral feature of the country and people; and the result is, 
a work of singular interest, and of a novelty not surpassed, if equalled, 
by any similar production of the last twenty years—so fertile in works 
of this character. We will only add, that the details contained in the 
third part of the volume, which is devoted to the moral and social con- 
dition of these Tartarian Hordes, may be read with an interest and 
curiosity rarely called forth by the most skilful fictions of the day. 





NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Dictionary, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical. Part I, By J. R. M‘Culloch, 
Esq.—The object of this work is to furnish a more comprehensive and more correct 
Dictionary of the Geography of the Globe, than has hitherto been given to the world. 
The design is a useful and laudable one ; and it is likely to be fulfilled by Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch in a more effective manner, than perhaps by any other person of our day who 
could have undertaken it. As becomes a work addressing itself chiefly to English 
readers, those countries and districts are treated most at length which present features 
of the strongest interest to ourselves. Another feature of the work, of a more ques- 
tionable character, is comprised in the opinions (adverse or otherwise), which the author 
expresses, of the institutions of certain countries, and their supposed results on na- 
tional or individual welfare. Of the most important countries, too, we have historical 
notices,—confined, however, chiefly to the records of leading events. On the whole, 
the work promises to be of unquestionable value and utility. 

A Natural History of Quadrupeds. By W. C. L. Martin, F.L.S. PartI. If this, 
like the preceding work, was not absolutely called for by the literary exigences of the 
time, it can scarcely fail to be received with favour, on account of the careful and 
efficient manner in which it is prepared, the utility and interest of the subject, and the 
beautiful style of the illustrations, typography, &c. We have had nothing of its kind 
at once more effectively useful and more pleasingly ornamental, than this publication 
promises to he, and we commend it to public attention accordingly. 

Extracts from Holy Writ, &. By Captain Sir Nesbit J. W illoughby, R.N.—The 
compilation is a well-meant attempt to assist in improving the moral condition of the 
army and navy, by disseminating among them, in a compendious form, a large body of 
religious and moral axioms, remarks, forms of prayer, &c., partly from Holy Writ and 

artly from those standard writers on religious topicsin which our literature is so rich. 
Tbe work is printed for gratuitous circulation. 

The Corn Laws. By Thomas Jevons. The object of this pamphlet is to show that 
the prosperity of English landholders is not dependent on the Corn Laws. It is 
Mere with temper, and is illustrated by many statistical details that are of interest 
and value. 

A Brief View of the English Drama. By F. G.Tomlins.—As the greater part of this 
volume has already appeared at intervals in a weekly publication, which is very exten- 
sively read, wefhave only to announce the collection of the matter into a form more con- 
venient for consecutive perusal and preservation,—both of which it, to a certain extent, 
deserves, The volume will be found useful to dramatic students, as bringing into one 
view the history, as well as the present condition of our national drama; and the con- 
siderations with which it closes, as to the means of ameliorating the actual condition 
of the dramatic art, both as regards writers and actors, are in a spirit, and will 
assist and strengthen that improved feeling which seems to be gaining ground on this 
highly interesting and important subject. 

Precedency of Prince Albert.—This pamphlet has for its object to show the policy as 
well as the justice of according to the husband of the queen, social rights, titles, and 
immunities co-ordinate with those of ber majesty ! 








